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A New Pratt & Whitney Lathe. 


Practically all machine tool designing at the present 
time is undertaken with three objects in view—to provide 
for the use of high speed steel tools, to secure maximum 
producing capacity and afford greatest convenience in 
handling. These three considerations are in a large 
measure interdependent and might all be considered sub- 
divisions of one main aim—to perform the greatest quan- 
tity of accurate work in the least time. Speed in work 
execution depends generally on two things, ability of the 
machine to take heavy cuts and to effect its movements 
rapidly. Augmenting one restricts the other, because the 
first requires weight for the sake of rigidity, and the 
second lightness for the sake of speed. Durability also 
demands a nice adjustment between too much weight 


four-step cone pulley, is back geared and has exceptionally 
large spindle bearings lubricated with self-feeding and 
self-closing oil cups, which adequately lubricate for 24 hr. 
when filled. The headstock is bolted directly to the bed 
instead of using anchors. Fig: 1 shows a geared head 
lathe, with which eight changes of speed are obtained in- 
stantly while the spindle is running, even under load, by 
the use of three levers on the front of the headstock. 
The countershaft usually furnished with this machine 
has two speeds, so that in all 16 speeds are available, and 
the highest and the lowest can be obtained instanta- 
neously. All of the shafts run in bronze bearings and the 
spindle runs in straight bronze bearings tapered on the 
outside for taking up wear. Wear is taken up on the 
outside of the head, the inside take-up nut having geared 
teeth on its periphery engaging with a pinion the shaft 
of which protrudes to the outside and has a square end 
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Fig. 1.—-The Geared Head Pattern of the New 16-In. Engine Lathe Built by the Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn. 


and too little; strength requiring heavy parts and mini- 
mum wear light moving parts. The skill of the designer 
is measured by how well he harmonizes the conflicting 
influences and approximates the ideal conditions. 

A machine which may be regarded as typical of de- 
sign complying with the present popular demands is the 
new 16-in. engine lathe recently brought out by the Pratt 
& Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn. It is intended for 
toolroom use and for high class manufacturing, and em- 
bodies as improvements heavier parts where needed, bet- 
ter and larger bearings and supports and a number of 
new devices facilitating the operation and widening its 
range, all for the purpose of enabling the operator to 
turn out more and better work with less effort. The bed 
is of deep and heavy box construction braced internally 
with cross girts, and the metal is well distributed to re- 
sist bending and torsional strains and avoid vibration 
when the machine is working under the heaviest cuts. 

The lathe is built in two types, with respect to drive, 
one with a cone pulley headstock and the other with a 
geared headstock driven by a single belt. The first has a 


for a wrench. The run in oil and the friction 
clutches are powerful and durable. The ratio of the 
gears is 45 to 1. Any constant speed motor may be used 
for driving the lathe and may be mounted on top of the 
headstock and directly geared to the pulley shaft. The 
spindle is of steel, accurately finished and hollowed to re- 
ceive the draw back sleeve. The end of the spindle is 
partly threaded, the remainder being conical, and the 
usual flange is omitted so that’ chucks can be brought 
close to the head with very little overhang from the bear- 
ing. The thrust of the spindle is taken by the rear bear- 
ing. 
The following are the general dimensions: 
eer ey Ce WG, OO 6 5 bik vce Oboes s Sb acceeneede 16% 
Swing over the carriage, inches.... 10 
Greatest distance between centers on 6-ft. bed, inches..... 36 
Ratio of back gears on cone headstock 
Greatest ratio between pulley and spindle on geared head- 
stock . estes « 
Diameter of spindle. inches.... 
Hole through spindle, inches....... 
Front spindle bearing, tncnes 
Rear spindle bearing, inckes.... 


gears 


aaa 2% x 37/16 
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The feed mechanism, which is similar in both ma- A table and formula in front of the box indicate the 
chines, is driven from the spindle and may be disengaged _ settings to cut standard and irregular pitches. When cut- 
by a knob under the headstock. If affords 41 different ting threads it is not necessary to reverse the spindle, the 
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Fig. 2.—Sectional Development of the Geared Headstock. 
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Fig. 3.—Sectional Development of the Cone Pulley Headstock and Feed Changing Mechanism. 


leads for screw cutting and the same number of feeds for lead screw alone being reversed either at will by the 
each speed (in either direction), the change being ob- lower knob on the front of the apron or automatically at 
tained by mauipviating the two knobs shown in the front adjustable limits in the carriage travel, as described later. 
of the gear box. The gear box is of heavy construction. The sectional development of the geared headstock 
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given in Fig. 2 is sufficiently clear to need little descrip- 
tion. The single belt driving pulley is shown at a. 
(The smaller pulley } attached to its hub is the driving 
pulley for the oil pump). The shaft driven by a carries 
pinions of two different sizes, c and d, which are pinned 
‘to it and mesh with loose gears, e and f, on an interme 
diate shaft. These gears all run continuously and either 
train may be made active in driving the intermediate 
shaft by the double clutch g, which is operated by the 
right hand lever on the outside of the gear box, as seen 
in Fig. 1. The gears h and i, permanently pinned to the 
intermediate shaft, mesh two gears, jf and k, on the 
second intermediate shaft. These gears also run con- 
‘tinuously and are alternately engaged to their shaft by 
tthe clutch, 1, manipulated from the exterior of the gear 
‘box by the left handle. The gears m and nm also run 
free on the second intermediate shaft, except when al- 
ternately engaged by the clutch o, controlled by the mid- 





Fig. 4.—Detail of the Carriage Showing the Compound Elevating 
Rest, Follow Rest, Quick Withdrawing Mechanism on the 
Cross Slide and Adjustable Feed Reversing Stop. 


dile lever on the outside of the gear box. These gears, 
am and n, respectively, engage gears p and q, which are in 
one piece and are fast on the headstock spindle. It will 
readily be seen that eight differént speeds are obtained 
‘by manipulating the three clutches, each clutch being re- 
sponsible for two speeds for each of the four afforded by 
the other two clutches. 

The drive of the feed mechanism from the spindle may 
‘be seen at the lower left hand corner of Fig. 2. The com- 
plete and precisely similar mechanism, as associated witb 
a cone pulley headstock, is shown in Fig. 3. Referring to 
the latter it will be seen that a pinion, a, on the spindle, 
through an intermediate gear, drives the pinion b which 
4s in one piece with a bevel gear. The latter through an 
intermediate bevel pinion drives the bevel gear c¢ on the 
same shaft with b. Both run loosely on this shaft, but 
may be clutched to it alternately by the clutch d to 
rotate the gears e and f in forward or reverse direction. 
This clutch has only one tooth, so that it will engage in 
Dut one position in a revolution. The gears e and f 
mesh with gears g and h, either of which may be engaged 
with their common shaft i by a dive key operated by the 
handle at the front just under the headstock. The in- 
terchangeable gears (not shown) used for various feeds 
and threads, go on the end of the shaft i and the shaft 
j j, and transmit power to the latter shaft, which carries 
the long pinion k. This pinion may be connected with 
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any of the nest of gears on the shaft m, through the 
tumbler gear J, which is supported by a bracket that 
slides in a rocking sleeve surrounding the pinion, and is 
manipulated by a latch lever at the front of the box. 
There are 12 gears in the set m, therefore with each com- 
bination of interchangeable gears 12 speeds are possible, 
and these in turn are doubled by the two changes ob- 
tained with gears e and g in action or f and h. There 
are 74 possible combinations with the regular equipment 
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5.—Plan and Sectional Elevation of the Quick Withdrawing 
Mechanism for the Cross Slide. 


Fig. 


but some of these are duplicates in effect, there being only 
41 flifferent feeds or screw leads. The drive from the 
shaft m is communicated to the apron through the splined 
feed rod n for the longitudinal and cross feeds, and the 
thread cutting lead screw o, by gears p and q and r and 
s, respectively. All shafts are hardened and ground. : 
When cutting threads the spindle runs continuously in 
the forward direction, as before explained, and the lead 
screw is reversed, through the clutch d, Fig. 3, and a rack 
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Fig. 6.—Section Showing an Expanding Arbor and the Manner 
of Holding Work. 
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rod which extends along the front of the lathe and 
actuates a lever mechanism. This rack rod is connected 
in the apron with a knob and pinion through which the 
operator controls all feeds as well as thread cutting 
reverses. Adjustable stops are mounted on this rack rod 
and are used to reverse the motion of the carriage for 
thread cutting or longitudinal feeding. 

The tailstock is heavy with ample bearing contact, is 
offset to give more room for the compound rest, and is 
provided with a cross adjustment for alignment. The 
clamping is made quickly with an eccentric handle. 
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The carriage has ample bearing contact with the bed, 
being long and wide, and is guided by a V and flat track 
and is gibbed to both sides, thus preserving accurate and 
constant alignment. With the V and flat track for the 
head and tail stocks, it is possible to make the carriage 
bridge thicker. The apron is of double construction and 
all shafts in it run in double bearings. The longitudinal 
and cross turning feeds are obtained from the splined 
shaft through worm and worm gears, and cone frictions 
engage and disengage the feeds. The rack is located well 
under the V of the bed and is in as direct and short a line 
as possible with the thrust from the cutting tool, prevent- 
ing the usual torsion of the carriage on the bed. The 
cross slide screws are provided with micrometer dials. 

A large variety of attachments may be provided for 
use with this machine. An interesting one is the com- 
pound elevating rest shown in Fig. 4. The cross slide is 
made from a semisteel casting and the elevating part 
from drop forged tool steel. These two members are 
locked together and form a rigid combination. The tool 
post collar has steps for rough adjustment and for fine 
adjustment, the rocking motion from the elevating de- 
vice giving the final adjustment without necessitating 
loosening the tool in the tool post, which is an especially 
desirable feature in cutting threads. A plain elevating 





Fig. 7. 


rest of similar construction is also furnished when re- 
quired. 

A quick withdrawing mechanism which is very con- 
venient when cutting internal or external threads is an- 
other new feature, and is illustrated in Figs. 4 and 5, the 
latter showing the parts. A frame, a, is fastened to the 
taper turning slide on which the cross slide travels. 
When the frame is fastened to the screw bearing 0 it 
controls the end of the screw c. In the screw bearing is 
a slot in which slides a hardened block, d. This block is 
operated by the eccentric pin e, which is part of the pin- 
ion f. A handle, g, has a toothed hub engaging this pin- 
ion. Moving this handle causes the screw bearing to be 
moved with an easy stopping and starting motion, carry- 
ing the screw and screw cross slide with it. Thus, it is 
not necessary to revolve the cross feed screw to withdraw 
the thread tool, and a positive stop is obtained without 
effort on the part of the operator. 

The taper turning attachment is composed of only 
three parts: the bracket which is held to the bed with 
two bolts in a T slot, and can be adjusted readily along 
the bed; a swiveling bar which is held by two clamp 
bolts on top of the bracket, and a block which slides in 
the swiveling bar and is provided with a taper gib for 
taking up wear. This block is positively connected with 
a long slide running across the carriage and on this slide 
travels the cross slide. In the taper attachment there is 
only one sliding joint, and it is not necessary to run the 
carriage clear back to take up back lash. It is graduated 
in inches per foot on one end and in degrees on the other. 

Fig. 4 shows also the follow rest which is fastened 
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with a heavy gib to the dovetail on which the cross slide 
travels. This insures absolute rigidity and no springing 
action from the pressure of the cutting tool. The steady 
rest is nicely fitted with double milled joints, is very 
rigid and can be quickly adjusted. Other attachments 
of the lathe, which are not new, having been used on 
other of this company’s machines in the past, are the 
drawback collet attachment and the step chuck and 
closers. The first is composed of a sleeve with a hand 
wheel, a hardened and ground closer and steel collets. 
All sizes of collets can be furnished from 1% in. down. 
The regular sets include 15, ranging from % to 1% in. 
The step chucks and closers are particularly useful for 
making subpress dies and other work where a finished 
piece must be held true, and also for the facing of thin 
pieces of large diameters. They are furnished blank, 
made of steel, in two sizes, one ranging from % in. to 3 
in. in diameter; the other from % to 6 in. in diameter. 
Another special attachment is a step chuck and closer 
with adjustable jaws, which is something new and very 
useful in the toolroom for truing up pieces. By adjust- 
ing the soft jaws to the desired dimensions and truing 
them up with a boring tool afterwards, any size inside 
of 6 in. in diameter can be easily obtained. 

Fig. 6 illustrates one of a number of expanding arbors, 
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Two Views of the Micrometer Stop Used for Accurate Facing and in Thread Cutting. 


in different sizes, also furnished with this machine. 
They are particularly useful for fine work, where the 
driving of an ordinary arbor would spoil a nicely finished 
hole and where the ordinary arbor would prevent easy 
machining on the face of the work. These arbors are care- 
fully finished and are hardened and ground all over. The 
expanding part is a split cylindrical bushing with a taper 
hole, and is expanded by being forced on a conical plug. 

A large and small face plate fitted to the spindle are 
regularly furnished with the lathe. Two sizes of blank 
chuck plates are furnished to order; these are 7 in. and 
3% in. in diameter, respectively, and are fitted to the 
spindle ready to be fitted to such chucks as the user may 
desire. 

Another new feature of the machine is the micrometer 
stop, illustrated in Fig. 7, the object of which is to give 
the operator easy and accurate means for setting the 
tool and finishing duplicate pieces to a certain size. It 
does away with the necessity of making several trials 
for the setting and will give more accurate results. 
When a piece has to be faced to an exact thickness the 
tool is brought in contact with the work and the stop 
is clamped close against the carriage; the operator then 
retracts the micrometer screw the amount of the differ- 
ence between the unfinished and required sizes and when 
the carriage is again brought in contact with the screw 
the right size is obtained without any uncertainty. The 
same procedure is followed in boring recesses, or turning 
certain lengths, &c. This stop can be used on either side 
of the carriage and is also useful in thread cutting, par- 
ticularly long screws. When it is set in proper relation 
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to the lead screw, instead of running the carriage back 
by power, the half nut is thrown out and the carriage is 
run back quickly by the hand wheel until it strikes the 
stop; then the half nut being engaged with the screw 
will always present the tool correctly with the thread be- 
ing cut, no matter what its pitch. 

The lathe is built in 6, 8 and 10 ft. lengths and is 
furnished with or without a large oil pan and a rotary 
geared pump, driven from the countershaft on the cone 
head lathe and from the headstock on the geared head 
lathe, as previously explained. A swinging oil tank is 
attached to the bottom of the pan and the chips are 
screened from the lubricant to prevent their getting into 
the pump. 

te 


A New Line of E. C. & S. Controllers. 


To meet the requirements of general crane service 
where the conditions are not severe enough to demand 
the use of a Dinkey ventilated controller, the Electric Con- 
troller & Supply Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has brought 
out a new line of controllers, known as type G. These 
are made in capacities of from 1 to 50 hp. and in four 
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Fig 1.—Type G-5 with Under 
Lever Attachment. 


Fig. 2.—Type G-5, Side 
View, Cover Removed. 
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The contact segments are of copper and are screwed to 
brass lugs to which all wiring connections are made. 
By this construction any of the contact segments can be 
removed and replaced without disturbing the wiring 


connections. The contact arm is of soft cast iron and 
carries the fingers and finger holders, which are insu- 
lated with heavy pressed vulcabeston bushings. The 


contact fingers are of very hard drop forged copper and 
may be removed and replaced without removing the con- 
tact arm. A powerful and effective blow-out is provided 
in all sizes of these controllers. 

The frames of the types G-3 and G-5 controllers each 
consist of a main casting in one piece, provided with a 
cover by removing which easy access is afforded to all 
resistance connections. The case inclosing this frame is 
of perforated steel to allow ample ventilation. Figs. 1 
and 2 illustrate this construction. The frame of the G-4 
and G-6 controllers consists of a bottom casting which 
supports the resistance, and a top casting which supports 
the contact slate and arm, as in Figs. 3 and 4. The top 
and bottom castings are connected by four steel corner 
posts around which a casing of perforated steel is 
placed to protect and at the same time ventilate the re- 
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Fig. 3.—Type G-6 with Spring 


Return Lever. Removed 


EXAMPLES OF THE NEW LINE OF CONTROLLERS BUILT BY THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & SUPPLY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


styles, the types G-3 and G-4 controllers being built with 
coil resistance and the types G-5 and G-6 with cast grid 
resistance. When it is desired to place controllers above 
or in the rear of the operator the controllers are fur- 
nished arranged for under lever operation, as in Fig. 1. 
They are also furnished with spring return for operating 
from the floor by pendant ropes or chains, as in Fig. 3. 
A number of crane users have decided that a 15 or 20- 
ton crane requiring a 25 or 30-hp. motor on the hoist and 
bridge motions may be operated to the best advantage 
from the floor by any of the men in the shop,’thus saving 
the wages of a crane operator who would probably be 
idle half his time. It is a very simple matter to put cut 
outs at either end of the trolley travel and at either end 
of the runway to prevent accident. The type G control- 
ler has been introduced to meet this demand for a con- 
troller up to 50 hp. arranged for operating from the 
floor. 

The type G controllers are self-contained, compact, 
and accessible. The resistance is placed in the frame, 
making it necessary to run only four wires between the 
controller and motor. Reversal is accomplished by a sin- 
gle lever, no separate reverse switch being required. All 
parts are made to jig and are interchangeable. The 
contact face is of heavy slate, free from metallic veins. 


E 


sistance. The top casting of the G-4 and G-6 controllers 
supports the contact slate, which is completely covered 
and protected by a sheet steel casing. This prevents the 
operator from coming in contact with any live parts of 
the controller, and also protects the working parts of the 
controller from dust and dirt. Operation is easily ef- 
fected by a lever keyed to the arm shaft at the back of 
the top casting, which gives a short movement of about 
10 in. in either direction for both starting and reversing. 

The resistance of the G-5 controller, as shown in Fig. 
2, is made up of cast grids in a single bank, which may 
easily be removed as a unit without disturbing the other 
parts or moving the controller. The resistance for the 
G-6 controller is made of two banks supported on bars 
attached to the frame, which may be removed in separ- 
ate units without disturbing the other parts, as may be 
seen in Fig. 4. The resistance for the types G-3 and G-4 
controllers are made up of type E coils wound on heavy 
asbestos tubes, stiffened by central brass tubes which 
serve to bring the rear terminals forward, facilitating the 
necessary connections. 

These controllers are adaptable to service up to 500 
volts. Six points of control are provided with the G-3 
and G-5 controllers, and eight points of control with the 
G-4 and G-6 controllers. 
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Fig. 4.—Type G-6 with Casings 
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Improved Dust Catcher at Pulaski Furnace. 
BY JOHN J. HOWARD, DUQUESNE, PA, 


Flue dust is looked upon as a nuisance at nearly all 
blast furnace plants. Even at furnaces using hard lump 
ores the difficulty is present unless the coke used is of 
extra good quality. While we were not troubled with 
fine ore at Pulaski Furnace, Pulaski City, Va., using 
nearly all washed brown ores, the trouble manifested 
itself to a considerable extent, and was due in a marked 
degree to the soft Pocahontas coke. 

The flue leading to the stoves is overhead and has 
three legs or cylindrical supports. These can be cleaned 
at any time without taking the blast off entirely, the 
job being usually done at cast time. As a result the 
stoves are easily kept clean and give no trouble except 
when they are allowed to get too hot. The flue leading 
to the boilers is underground and in this the dust ac- 
cumulated, constricting the passage, so that about every 
five weeks the blast had to be taken off and the dust, 
mostly coke dust, removed. It is a 6-ft. flue, and as the 
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part had to be dispensed with. The theory held good 
in practice, and instead of stopping the furnace as for- 
merly at the end of five weeks to clean the flue we con- 
tinued for five months and even then the interruption 
was not compelled by the dust, as the flue was not over 
half full. Subsequently the furnace was run almost 10 
months before the flue was cleaned. 

The dust in the small dust catcher runs higher in 
iron, approaching 30 per cent., and the bulk of it would 
stay on a 10-mesh sieve. In the larger dust catcher the 
dust runs between 15 and 20 per cent. in iron and in the 
sieve test showed as follows: 

Per cent. 


Over 40-mesh sieve 
og, Eee eee eee ee ee ey ee 


Dust so fine it will pass a 100-mesh sieve will travel 
a long distance with the gas, and it was this that gave 
the trouble in filling up the flue to the boilers. 

Superintendent Messler of the Eliza furnaces of the 
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A Second Dust Catcher Provided at Pulaski Furnace, Pulaski, Va., for the Dry Separation of Flue Dust from Furnace Gas. 


dust was red hot a great deal of water cooling was re- 
quired before a man could enter to remove it. 

In 1904 the furnace was blown out for extensive re- 
pairs and a means devised to catch the bulk of the dust 
before it reached the flue. Jos. Hunter submitted a de- 
sign, of which an elevation is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. It provided for an additional dust 
catcher, much larger than the old one. The gas on enter- 
ing it would be given a whirling motion and would leave 
the chamber by the central upward passage. The idea 
was to cause the particles of dust to come against the 
walls of the dust catcher, and by losing their motion fall 
to the bottom. F. C. Roberts, of Philadelphia, had a 
design somewhat similar, but laid special stress on the 
length and shape of the bottom cone. 

In erecting the new dust catcher it was arranged so 
that the bottom part of the body could be kept filled 
with water and the gas impinging on its surface would 
lose part of its dust, following the principle of several 
gas washers on the market. However, as the waste 
water and dust could not be run into our source of water 
supply on account of filling up the stream the water 


‘ 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, having seen the effi- 
cient manner in which this combination of dust catchers 
removed the flue dust from the gas, had a single dust 
catcher of enormous capacity similarly arranged at the 
No. 3 furnace of the Eliza group. These furnaces use 
a large per cent. of fine Mesaba ore and the test was 
more severe, but the separation of dust was successful 
and the four remaining furnaces are to be equipped in 


the same manner. 
——~+-+e__—__ 


Railroad Earnings in 1906.—The gross earnings of 
134 railroads in 1906, according to the Financial Chron- 
icle were $2,181,306,699, an increase of $224,062,452, or 
11.74 per cent. over 1905. This compilation represents 
companies operating 186,687 miles of road. Assuming 
that between 25,000 and 30,000 miles are not represented 
the Chronicle estimates a total increase of $240,000,000, 
of which $135,000,000 is for the first six months of the 
year and $105,000,000 for the last six months.’ The 
figures of 134 railroads include the Canadian lines, but 
not the Mexican roads or the mining operations of the 
anthracite coal roads. 
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A Tindel Double Rotary Slotting Machine. 


A motor driven double rotary slotting machine in- 
tended to be used in slotting forged steel crank shafts, 
connecting rods and links, has just been built for the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company by the High Duty Saw 
& Tool Company, Eddystone, Pa., a front view of which is 
shown in Fig. 1 and a rear view in Fig. 2. The machine 
can also be used as a general cutting-off machine for cold 
sawing axles and miscellaneous straight stock, by remov- 
ing one of the saw blades. Ordinarily two Tindel high 
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ing under heavy feeds and obviating frequent renewals of 
expensive worm wheels. 

‘The housing of the machine is massive, and the saddle 
carrying the arbor is heavy. It has a large bearing sur- 
face on the bed and is held down to it with an underlock 
cast solid with the saddle. All wear on the saddle or 
bed is taken up with phosphor bronze tapered shoes. A 
removable table with screw adjustment for setting work 
to a line is a feature of the machine. In the illustrations 
are shown mounted on the table special V-stands and rest 
blocks, with clamps and bolts designed especially for set- 





Fig. 1—A Motor Driven Double Rotary Slotting Machine Built by the High Duty Saw & Tool Company, Eddystone, Pa. 
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Fig. 2.—View of the Opposite Side of the Tindel Double Rotary Slotting Machine, Showing the Motor Drive. 


duty inserted tooth milling saws are operated by this 
machine, each milling blade being 36 in. in diameter and 
having 60 inserted cutters of high speed steel. 

The machine is electrically driven by a 15-hp. West- 
inghouse direct current 2 to 1 motor. The motor is con- 
nected to the driving shaft of the machine, through a 
pinion and spur gear, as shown in Fig. 2. Power feeds 
ranging from % to 1% in. per minute are obtained with 
both saws feeding simultaneously. No worm gearing is 
used in the drive, it being the practice of the company to 
avoid it wherever possible. Accordingly the driving 
power is transmitted to the saw blade through straight 
spur and bevel gearing. This has the advantage of 
eliminating the excessive friction produced by worm gear- 


ting and firmly holding crank shaft work while being 
slotted. These fixtures are removable, so as to leave the 
table underneath clear for bulky work, or the mounting 
of other special fixtures for holding a variety of work. A 
large reservoir for a supply of drilling, or other com- 
pound, and an automatic pump with flexible piping main- 
tains a liberal stream of cooling and lubricating fluid on 
each milling blade while the machine is in operation. 
Troughs cast around the bed of the machine collect and 
return the lubricating fluid to the reservoir and pump. 

The machine is capable of cutting double slots, spaced 
up to 10 in. apart, to a depth of 11 in. On steel up to 
0.45 carbon, the machine, driven moderately, cuts slots of 
these dimensions in 15 min 
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Some Modifications in Blast Furnace Construction." 


BY JULIAN KENNEDY, PITTSBURGH. 


Within the last 20 years American blast furnaces have 
increased greatly in size and output. In the same time 
there has been a marked change in the raw materials 
used in them. Owing to the enormous tonnages made, it 
has become necessary to use in addition to what are 
known as the old range ores, which are coarse and 
lumpy, a large proportion of the Mesaba Range ores, 
which are comparatively fine and dusty in structure, and 
which have a tendency to interfere with the free pas- 
sage of the blast through the furnace, and to cause the 
furnace to work irregularly and to hang and slip. The 
hanging and slipping cause a variable pressure in the 
bottom of the furnace and also cause great disarrange- 
ment of the stock descending in the shaft of the furnace. 
When a furnace is working normally, the blast pressure 
drops gradually from the level of the tuyeres up to the 
zone of fusion, or, say, 6 ft. above them, where there is a 
rapid drop for a short distance and then a gradual drop 
from this point to the top of the furnace. The blast pres- 
sure in a furnace working normally is shown in a gen- 
eral way in Fig. 1. 

When a Furnace Is Hanging, 

especially if it stops moving for a considerable time, the 
stock burns out below, leaving a cavity, and any one 
who has examined a furnace which is hanging, by taking 
the blast off and looking through the cinder notch or the 
tuyere with the aid of a mirror, can see this cavity very 
readily. In the case of a furnace hanging stubbornly, 
the cavity will often be formed about as shown in Fig. 1, 
the interior of the arch looking quite smooth, due to 
fusion going on at this point. After the cavity reaches 
a certain size, a portion of the stock is liable to drop, 
breaking the arch and causing the stock above to come 
down with a rush. At the same time the compressed 
air in the cavity at the bottom of the furnace is re- 
leased, and goes up through the falling stock with a 
tremendous rush. 

If the top of the furnace is constructed as shown in 
Fig. 2, having its hopper and cone set on the brickwork 
and held almost entirely by its own weight, this rush of 
gases is liable to lift the entire top up or perhaps throw it 
entirely off the furnace. It was formerly the practice to 
set the hopper in a base ring resting on the brick lining 
alone, but, as the lining sometimes disintegrated and al- 
lowed the hopper to drop into the furnace, brackets were 
edded to prevent this, as shown in Fig. 2, and later the 
hopper was bolted down to these brackets or to a frame 
of beams which took their place. 

To prevent the upheaval of this bell and hopper ap- 
paratus, so-called explosion doors were placed on the 
downcomers, and in some cases extra openings were car- 
ried out through the casings and additional relief doors 
were fitted to these openings. In the case of heavy slips, 
where heavy pressures and large volumes of blast were 
used, the upward rush of the blast picks up the ore and 
coke and carries them up with it and hurls them out of 
the relief doors in great quantities, it being not unusual to 
see from 30 to 50 tons of ore, coke and limestone thrown 
out of a furnace in less than as many seconds at the 
same time that a vast cloud of gases and ore dust en- 
velops the top of the furnace, and sometimes these gases 
light as they come out, making a tremendous flame. 


Decided to Do Away with Explosion Doors, 


About seven years ago it occurred to me that, if pos- 
sible, some method ought to be devised to prevent the 
terrible loss of life on top of furnaces that was going 
on, due to men being suffocated or burned on the tops of 
furnaces, as well as the loss and damage caused by the 
throwing out of material at the relief doors. After 
studying the matter for some time I concluded that there 
was no good reason why the usual explosion doors should 
not be omitted. It seemed to me that what was usually 
spoken of as an explosion following a slip was not an 





* President's annual address, Engineers’ Society of Western 
Pennsylvania, January 15, 1907. 


explosion at all, but that the material thrown out was 
carried up by the rush of the blast in just the same man- 
ner that dust or grain is carried in a pneumatic con- 
veyor. The fact that bells and hoppers were thrown off 
furnaces by slips appeared to point to very high pres- 
sures until I had figured the amount of pressure required 
to throw up these hoppers, and somewhat to my surprise I 
was not able to find a furnace in the United States whose 
top would not be lifted by a pressure of 2% Ib. per 
square inch. 

After giving a good deal of thought to the matter, I 
formed the opinion that the ultimate pressure which could 
be produced in the top of a furnace following a slip would 
be the pressure in the blast main; or, in other words, 
that the pressure in this case comes from the blast en- 
gines, and the stream cannot rise higher than its source. 
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Fig. 1.—-The Blast Pressure in a Furnace Working Normally. 


It also seemed to me that, if the furnace casing were 
made strong enough to resist this pressure, it would be 
entirely safe to reduce the size of the outlets to such an 
extent as to offer a material resistance to the flow of the 
gases from the furnace in the event of a sudden and heavy 
rush of blast through the furnace, and that such a chok- 
ing of the gases at these outlets would greatly diminish 
the rapidity of flow for the moment and thus reduce the 
tendency to carry solid materials out of the furnace. 
The first furnace built carrying-out these ideas was at 
the Iroquois Iron Company’s Works, Chicago. It 
aroused a great deal of interest, and the great majority 
of furnacemen who saw the plans of the furnace pre- 
dicted that the top would blow off the furnace in a short 
time after starting. Others said either the top would 
blow off or the bosh would be blown out. Neither of 
these predictions has come true. The furnace stood the 
heaviest sort of slips, and a slip that on the ordinary 
furnace would have thrown out 20 tons or more of stock 
would not throw 300 lb. of lumps into the dust catcher. 
The fact that the rush of gases is controlled to a certain 
extent also causes less disarrangement of the stock in the 
furnace, so that with a slip of a given magnitude there 
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is less derangement of the working of the furnace and 
less tendency to change the grade of the iron made. 
The Extended Use of This Construction, 

There are now in operation 24 furnaces of this general 
construction, shown in Fig. 3. Wherever possible I have 
installed them without relief doors on gas mains, though 
in some cases, owing to insistence of managers, who were 
“almost persuaded” that the general scheme was all 
right, I have had to put relief doors on dust catchers or on 
gas mains. In some cases no relief is given except at 
stove and boiler burners and at the bleeder, and in some 
cases the bleeder has a positive valve, so that the only 
openings for the passage of the gases are those of the 
burners at boilers and stoves. 

These furnaces have demonstrated, beyond a shadow 








Fig. 2.—Section of a Furnace Showing the Top as Usually Con- 
structed. 


of a doubt, that it is absolutely safe to close altogether 
the top of the blast furnace, and that the letting loose 
of great volumes of dust and lumps of stock at this point 
is entirely unnecessary. It has been said that even if 
the dust is all brought down the downcomers it will pass 
through the stoves and boilers, and thus be scattered over 
the surrounding country. Some of it of course will, if no 
arrangements are made to stop it, but a large proportion 
of it can be caught in very simple dust catchers, and 
since gas engines have been installed at furnaces there 
have also been started gas washers so perfect that they 
will_take gas from a furnace running on a mixture con- 
sisting largely of Mesaba ore and cleanse it till it has 
less dust in it than the ordinary atmosphere. So that, 
given a device that brings all the gases down to the 
cleaning apparatus, it is entirely feasible to do away 
with the dust absolutely. 

As far as I am aware, not a single man has ever been 
burned on the top of any of the above mentioned 24- fur- 
naces, or burned or injured by material thrown from 
their tops; nor have any of them bursted at any other 
place, or shown any indication that the strains on the 
bottom of the furnace have been increased by closing the 
top. In the light of what has been demonstrated, there 
surely can be no excuse in the future for burning men 
on top of furnaces, or burning or otherwise injuring them 
with materials thrown out of the tops of furnaces be- 
cause of slips, and the amount of dust sent out from 
a furnace will depend entirely on how perfectly the man- 
agement chooses to cleanse the gas by means of dust 
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catchers and washers, which have at the present time 
been developed to a degree of perfection which will enable 
the top of a furnace draft stack to be cleaner, as far as 
dust particles are concerned, than the cleanest spot in 
Pittsburgh is at present. 

Discussion, 


J. O. Hanpy: I would like to ask if fire brick in the 
upper part of the furnace where they are acted on by 
the gases are also sometimes disintegrated or rotted, as 
well as the iron and steel? a 

Mr. KENNEDY: Not if the brick is free from iron and 
is of a good quality. Brick that has too much iron in it 
will sometimes disintegrate. There have been cases 
where brick in the upper part of the furnace have disin- 
tegrated, but with good fire brick there is not much trou- 
ble that way. 

A. E. ANDERSON: Has the gas engine in connection 
with blast furnaces been developed enough to say that it 
will be a settled practice in the future? 

Mr. KENNEDY: I think that it undoubtedly will. It is 
coming very rapidly, and one of its good features is that 
it will cause people to clean their gas. 

H. D. James: I would like to ask if there are any 
furnaces in the Pittsburgh District equipped with this 
construction ? 

Mr. KENNEDY: Yes, the Isabella, the Clairton and the 
Donora furnaces. 

E. K. Morse: I would like to ask him to explain a 
little more of the modern furnace, and especially how 
much of the finer material and the lighter coke will go 
down the downcomer, if any, and what the action of that 
is when the pressure does not reach the top. We know 
that the ordinary furnace blows out great quantities of 
fine dust to a distance of a good many hundred feet. I 
would like a little more explanation of the action of the 
top of the furnace. 


THE ACTION OF THE FURNACE TOP. 


Mr. KENNEDY: The action of a furnace equipped with 
relief doors at the top is that, while throwing out a large 
amount of material through the doors, it will also throw 
a considerably larger amount of coarse material into the 
dust catcher than will the closed top furnace, which can- 
not throw any material out at the top; that is, a fur- 
nace of the open top kind which throws two or three car 
loads of material through the relief doors will also 
throw much more material into the dust catcher than the 
closed top furnace will, with the same sized slip. Of 
course both tops will throw considerable fine dust over 
into the dust catcher, but the closed top throws a good 
deal less coarse material, and I think less fine material, 
as well. In any event, whatever is thrown out is thrown 
into the dust catcher, and does not come down on any- 
one’s head, so that the men around these furnaces or 
working on top of them need pay no attention as to 
whether they are hanging or slipping or not.. Whereas, 
with the old kind of furnace the man who goes on top 
when the furnace is hanging badly takes the chance of 
being burned to death whenever he does it. 

Mr. Morse: But closing the top of the furnace, or 
throttling it, holds the pressure down until there is time 
to equalize it and as a matter of fact less dust is moved 
entirely. 

Mr. KENNEDY: Very much less dust, for the same rea- 
son that the waiter who pulls the cork entirely out of the 
bottle loses half the ginger ale, while the fellow who 
pulls it gradually does not lose a particle. It is like a 
triple expansion engine, which, when you get a high pres- 
sure of steam in the cylinder and receivers, you cannot 
stop instantly by throttling it at the usual point, but the 
steam in the receivers will go on through, and the engine 
will race unless you throttle it further along. When you 
have 20 ft. of the bottom of the furnace filled with com- 
pressed air, and that breaks up suddenly through the 
stock, there is no way to check it at the bottom, but you 
can throttle it automatically at the top if you make the 
exit as small as will allow the gas to pass through it 
during ordinary working. In this case, when there is an 
extraordinary rush of gas, the resistance of the small 
opening automatically throttles and holds it back, and 
for that reason it does not gather up and bring it near 














as much material as when a large free opening is left 
for it. Slips which are of such extent when determined 
by measurement, as would in an ordinary open type fur- 
nace throw out 20, 30 or 40 tons of material, will not 
throw a tithe of that amount into the dust catcher in 
the case of the tight top furnace. 

A MEMBER: Would that system prevent the terrific dis- 
tribution of dust? 

Mr. KENNEDY: It would prevent all egress of dust 
through the top of the furnace. Of course dust comes 
down into the dust catcher, and if the gas is not cleaned 
properly it can pass through the boilers and stoves and 





Fig. 3.—The Kennedy Furnace Top with No Bxplosion Doors. 


get out at the top of the smoke stacks, but all dust that 
comes out around the top of the furnace is absolutely 
done away with. You could go by furnaces of this kind 
on a train and in many cases could not tell whether they 
were running or not by looking at the furnace, and the 
only way to judge would be to look at the top of the 
smoke stacks and see if there was any smoke coming out 
there. 

Mr. Morse: Where are those furnaces you mentioned 
in Buffalo? 

Mr. Kennepy: At the Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron 
Company’s works. There is also the same at Punxsu- 
tawney, Du Bois, Cleveland, Toledo and two at Chicago. 
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Mr. ANDERSON: Is the electric furnace making any 
progress such as will make it a competitor of the blast 
furnace? 

Mr. KENNEDY: Not yet for the production of ordinary 
grades of iron. The electric furnace has a field in the 
production of high grade special steel, such as too] steel, 
and steel for automobiles, but it cannot as yet compete 
with coke for the production of ordinary qualities of 
steel in large quantities, except under very extraordinary 
conditions as to water power. But, even at the price 
charged at Niagara now, it cannot compete with the blast 
furnace in making ordinary material. 


THE UTILIZATION OF FURNACE GAS. 


H. C. Bassirr: I would like to ask if you do not think 
the future economy of the blast furnace will depend in 
great part on the utilization of the clean furnace gas. 
Calculations I have seen state that to-day about 20 to 25 
hp. per hour is thrown away in gases for every ton of 
pig iron made per day. I think it was Sir William Ram- 
sey who was so radical that he stated that in the future 
the blast furnace would be run as a gas producer and 
pig iron would be a by-product. 

JOHN A. BrRASHEAR: Sir William Ramsey uses pretty 
large statements sometimes. That man has done great 
work in the world, but he occasionally gets wild. 

Mr. KENNEDY: The gas engine using furnace gas pro- 
duces about three times as much power as can be pro- 
duced by putting the same gas under boilers, so that 
there is now a very distinct movement toward gas en- 
gines. The Edgar Thomson people are putting in some 
and the new plant of the United States Steel Corporation 
at Gary will have almost entirely gas engines. They will 
have a few steam engines for the purpose of starting up, 
but the bulk of power will be furnished by gas engines, 
and in addition to blowing the furnaces power will be 
furnished from the furnaces to run the mills, which will 
be driven by electricity generated by gas engines; so that 
the only fuel they will use in the steel mills will be for 
heating the steel. The statement that pig iron will be a 
by-product is perhaps not so wild as it would at first 
seem. 

Mr. Bassitr: Do you think that is a fair figure, 20 to 
25 hp. per hour for every ton of pig iron made per day 
given off in combustible gases? 

Mr. KENNEDY: Yes, I judge that the figures named are 
approximately correct. 

Mr. BrasHeArR: Do blast furnaces generate power in 
excess of what they need for their own immediate uses? 

Mr. KENNEDY: Yes, even with steam there is quite an 
excess of power, At the Duquesne Works you will see a 
line of pipe laid from the blast furnaces to the mill, and 
they get probably 2500 hp. If they had gas engines they 
would get many times that amount. 

L. A. Starrert: Speaking of the present boiler equip- 
ment of the Gary plant, its equipment will amount to 
about 6400 hp. for the entire plant. 


. 
DOES A SLIP EXTEND TO THE TOP OF THE FURNACE? 


GERALD FLANAGAN: When the stock in the furnace 
has been hanging a long time and is arched over as he 
describes, I would like to ask if, when the slip occurs, 
does that slip extend to the top of the furnace or does 
it arch over at some intermediate point again? 

Mr. KENNEDY: I think, as a general rule, the whole 
charge comes down. It starts to fall from the bottom, 
and it may be several seconds before it all gets down. 
I knew a man once who had the theory that if he could 
get an enormous opening in his furnace he could do away 
with all danger from slips. So he cut out not only his 
downhcomers but about six other openings. four or five 
feet In diameter, as many as he could all the way round 
and he got the aggregate area of the openings equal to 
the area of the cross section of the furnace at the bosh, 
and he thought he had a model furnace. These openings 
had doors to hang shut, which would open when there 
was a slip. They had a slip, and before they could stop 
the blowing engines they had emptied that furnace to 
within 12 ft. of the tuyeres. It had simply been poured 
out over the casting house. 

Mr. FLANAGAN: That seems to bear out what you said 
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about the material being thrown out by the blast pressure 
and not by any kind of explosion. 

Mr. KENNEDY: I have never seen in a slip anything 
that to my mind seemed to be explosive. There have 
been explosions in furnaces when blown out, and when 
nearly empty a lot of air possibly got through the thin 
incandescent bed of fuel without being burned and mixed 
with the gases above, and then the whole business ex- 
ploded. That was an explosion, and the bell went up 50 
or 60 ft., and the jacket was rent open and all that sort 
of thing. There is no doubt of an explosion when it 
comes, and we will always know it. 

A. Stuck: It has been proved that furnace gas can 
successfully be used in gas engines, since we know how 
to wash it; also that gas directly used is far more eco- 
nomical than steam. But what I would like to know is 
the amount of heat units contained in the furnace gas, 
with the point in view, whether it could not be used for 
commercial purposes. 


LIMITATIONS OF FURNACE GAS. 


Mr. KeNNEDY: I imagine that blast furnace gas is 
rather too weak to be used in this way. It has not much 
illuminating power, and has not heating power enough to 
use, for example, in open hearth furnaces, but it is an 
ideal gas for gas engines, simply for the reason that it 
is not so strong as some of the other gases. It would not 
be suitable for distribution in mains through cities, and 
the best possible way to use it is in gas engines at the 
furnace. 

Mr. Baseirr: I could tell Mr, Stucki that the average 
blast furnace gas will run about % per cent. hydrogen 
and 27 to 28 per cent. of carbon monoxide. It has a value 
of about 85 to 90 heat units, while natural gas, which is 
practically all CH4, will run over 1000. 

Mr. KENNEDY: I might also say here that in the Gary 
plant it is my understanding that the gas will practically 
all, except what is used for the blowing engines, be 
turned into electric power, and the rolling mills will be 
run by electric motors and not by direct connected gas 
engines. , 

K. A. MUELLENHOFF: I might call Mr. Stucki’s atten- 
tion to the paper read before this society in 1903, where 
all these figures were given in detail.* I would like to 
ask if, in this throttling of the gases, there is diminished 
to any appreciable degree this turning up and down of 
the whole charge, so that the working of the furnace is 
kept almost uniform, even if a slip occurs. 

Mr. KENNEDY: I think this action is materially dimin- 
ished; I would not say that it is done away with. There 
must be quite a disarrangement in any case; but with 
the semicontrol which this gives when a mass of this 
kind breaks loose and comes rumbling down, my obser- 
vation has led me to believe that there is a material 
lessening of the disarrangement in the furnace and that 
there is somewhat less danger of making white tron the 
next cast. 

A. E. ANDERSON: In view of the fact of the Connells- 
ville coke having a rather short existence, will not the 
future require a modification in the hight of the fur- 
naces to meet the weakness of coke made from inferior 
coal as compared with Connellsville coke? 

Mr. KENNEDY: I think that possibly if a furnace was 
going to use Pocahontas coke it would be wise to make 
the furnace 10 or 15 ft. shorter, but it is probable that 
when the Connellsville coke gives out there will be a 
large increase in by-product coke which is even stronger 
than Connellsville coke, so far as crushing strength goes. 

Mr. MuELLENHOFF: What is the length of time of a 
charge going through the whole furnace, from the time it 
is charged until it comes out as iron and slag? 

Mr. KENNEDY: I could not tell very well without fig- 
uring up the amount that is in the furnace at a time. I 
suppose it runs 12 to 15 hours, maybe more and maybe 
less. 

F. Z. ScHELLENBERG: It is surprising to hear that 
it takes 13 tons of wind to make a ton of iron. That 
startled me when I first heard it. Is it true? 

Mr. KENNEDY: It takes about 6 lb. of air to burn 
1 Ib. of coke, and if a furnace is making iron with a 


* Gow and Flint, Vol. XIX., 1903, p. 195f. 
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pound of coke to a pound of iron, about six tons of air 
would be required per ton of product. 

A MembBeR: Is not the hanging sometimes caused by 
the material sticking to the sides of the furnace without 
arching? 

Mr. KENNEDY: Sometimes material will stick to the 
sides of the furnace, but that is not very usual. As a 
general rule, an arch in a furnace hangs a while and 
then breaks and comes down, and it is not usual to get 
what is called a scaffold—a lump hanging to the sides 
of the furnace, though this sometimes happens. 


a 


Ontario’s Malleable Interests and the Tariff. 


roronto, February 23. 1907.—In its latest form the 
item of the Canadian tariff providing for a drawback of 
duty on imported materials utilized in the home manu- 
facture of harvesters and mowers meets with as strong 
opposition as in its original form. In the resolutions pre- 
sented November 30, it will be remembered, rolled iron, 
imported rolled steel and pig iron were made subject to 
a drawback of 95 per cent. when manufactured into har- 
vesters and mowers or parts thereof. The manufacturers 
of rolled iron and steel were able to persuade the Gov- 
ernment that these two classes of material should not be 
so treated. Hence, the item was changed so.as to make 
the drawback in favor of harvesting machinery apply to 
malleable iron and pig iron alone, and on these it was 
raised to 99 per cent. It is understood that this was not 
satisfactory to the agricultural machinery men. It has 
been very strongly impressed on the Government this 
week that it is not satisfactory to the Canadian producers 
of malleable iron. A protest signed by the malleable iron 
manufacturers in Ontario, of which the following is a 
part, has been sent to the Minister of Finance: 

The undersigned beg to state that the following are the rea- 
sons why such a change would work injuriously and partly 
destroy the malleable iron industry in Canada: (a@) Under the 
proposed change it would be impossible to compete successfully 
with the United States. Every manufacturer of malleable iron 
castings in Canada, with probably one exception, produces at 
present more or less castings entering into the building of har- 
vesting machinery. (b) Several of the undersigned have built 
and equipped large additions to their respective plants, not an- 
ticipating this proposed tariff change. This would not only mean 
a most serious financial loss, but would stop all further expansion. 

One firm here represented canceled an order for 80 work- 
men’s cottages as a result of the change above referred to. 

In view of the foregoing we would respectfully ask the tariff 
commission and Government to impose a duty of at least 20 
per cent. on malleable iron castings for harvesting machinery 
and sprocket and link chain belting, coming in from the United 
States. 


; Any lower rate of duty than this would practically mean the 
ruin of the malleable iron industry in Canada. 


The little town of Oshawa, not far from Toronto, 
would have more to lose than any other place by any 
change that would injuriously affect the malleable iron 
industry, for without the works of the Ontario Malleable 
Iron Company a large part of the town’s population 
would be unable to find employment there. It is esti- 
mated that the company pays out $8000 per week in 
wages. C. A. C. J. 





—>---e—___—_ 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Company, 100 
William street, New York, selling agent in the United 
States for the Comptoir International De Vente du Ferro 
Silicium, Paris, France, is distributing two ferrosilicon 
circulars. One of them, which bears the signatures of 
various manufacturers, explains that present high prices 
of ferrosilicon are due to the dearness of raw materials, 
evidently to allay the impression that prices have been 
arbitrarily advanced. The other treats of the uses of 
high grade ferrosilicon running from 50 to 90 per cent., 
stating that the two principal fields of application are in 
foundries and steel works. In the foundry the addition 
of high grade ferrosilicon in the ladle not only facilitates 
the proper machining of the castings, but considerably in- 
creases the strength and ductility of the material. In 
steel works its influence on the quality of the steel is 
manifested by the greater strength and elasticity of the 
product so treated. It also absorbs gases and thereby 
renders steel more dense. It further has a high calorific 
effect during oxidation. 
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The Wainwright & Kelley 
Machine. 


Light Milling 


For general light milling work, such as the machining of 
small brass or other metal parts for electrical apparatus, 
sewing machines, &¢c., Wainwright & Kelley, Trenton, 
N. J., have designed a new milling machine, known as 
No. 1, which is herewith illustrated. It is particularly 
intended for the rapid handling of small work and to 
that end has been made as convenient to manipulate as 
possible. A special feature is the quick movement for 
setting the work table by hand, longitudinally as well as 
vertically. This is accomplished by putting a crank 
handle on a moderately large gear, which normally serves 
as an intermediate in transmitting the automatic feed to 
the rack under the table. A little more than one and one- 
half turns of the crank will move the table its entire 
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The No. 1 Milling Machine Built by Wainwright & Kelley, 
Trenton, N. J. 


length. A patented internal clutch, operated by a trigger 
from a knob at the front, is used to disengage and en- 
gage the automatic feed before and after using the hand 
adjustment. This clutch is so designed that the table 
feed will trip at the same point every time after the trip 
dog has been set. 

The table is 28 x 6% in. over all, has a working sur- 
face of 25 x 6% in., an automatic longitudinal feed of 
18 in., a hand adjustment parallel with the spindle of 
4%. and a vertical adjustment of the knee of 13 in. 
These dimensions practically indicate the working ca- 
pacity for a single setting of the work on the table. The 
swing under the arm is 10 in., or enough to admit a cut- 
ter of the largest diameter that would ever be required 
on work of the character for which the machine is 
built. 

The three steps of the cone pulley give three changes 
of speed with an ordinary single speed countershaft or 
multiples of that number with variable speed counter- 
shafts. If an electric motor is used to drive directly, a 
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variable speed type is to be preferred to avoid the neces- 
sity of belt shifting. The machine regularly provides 
three feeds for each of the speeds of the spindle, corre- 
sponding to 0.004, 0.008 and 0.012 in. per revolution of 
the spindle. The machine is regularly equipped with a 
vise with a capacity of 34% x 1% x 2 in. and an ordinary 
tight-and-loose pulley countershaft intended to run at 125 
rey. per min. The net weight of the machine is 1100 Ib. 

The construction of the No. 1 milling machine, with 
respect to materials and design, has received special con- 
sideration in the endeavor to make it light but amply 
strong for its work. The spindle is of hammered crucible 
steel of 40-point carbon and runs in self-centering adjust- 
able bronze boxes. The arm is 8 in. in diameter, is de- 
signed for stiffness and is provided with means for clamp- 
ing rigidly in position. It has an arbor bushing of hard 
bronze, adjustable for wear. The table has one T slot 
9-16 in. wide and is made of ample section to prevent 
drawing out of shape in clamping work. It has a long 
bearing in the saddle and is provided with oil pockets 
at both ends and with oil channels at both edges. The 
knee is of box type, heavily reinforced to withstand side 
strains, and has an extra long bearing on the column 
face. The column is heavy and designed to absorb all 
vibration. The feed is driven by inclosed worm gearing 
and belt from the spindle. The latter runs at very high 
speed and the gearing ratio is 361 to 1, giving a very 
powerful feed. The dials for the cross and vertical move- 
ments of the table are adjustable and are graduated to 
read to thousandths of an inch. 

With the machine is included the following equip- 
ment: A draw-in bar and arbor, plain vise, countershaft 
and all necessary wrenches and spanners. 

—_9--e______- 


The Ohio Rail Company. 


A new organization of the above name, having a paid 
in capital of $50,000, has applied for an Ohio charter 
and will erect a plant at Newark, Ohio, for the manu- 
facture of rails in 12 to 45 lb. sections by the rerolling 
process. The initial capacity will be about 3000 tons a 
month, which is expected to be steadily increased. The 
company wili erect a plant to consist of three buildings 
of steel, brick and stone construction, located on 10 
acres of ground and having direct connection with the 
Baltimore & Ohio and Pennsylvania railroads. The main 
building will be 85 x 300 ft., and the equipment will con- 
sist of 1000-hp. boilers and engine, an 18-in, Garrison 
rail mill, heating furnaces and other necessary machin- 
ery. The equipment is now being installed, and the 
company expects to make record time in the completion 
of its plant, hoping to be able to reroll rails in May. 

L. B. Foster, Pittsburgh, is president of the company ; 
Lambert B. Richards, Newark, Ohio, vice-president; H. 
N. Bernheimer, Pittsburgh, secretary and treasurer, and 
T. J. Costello, Newark, Ohio, general manager. Mr. 
Costello will also act as superintendent, having had 20 
years’ praetical experience in the rolling mill business, 10 
of which were devoted to the manufacture of rails. Mr. 
Foster is at the head of the L. B. Foster Company, dealer 
in rails, with offices in the Park Building, Pittsburgh, and 
is familiar with the demands of rail buyers. After 
April 1, the Ohio Rail Company will have offices in rooms 
629-630 Park Building, Pittsburgh, which will also 
be the offices of the L. B. Foster Company, now lo- 
eated at 619 Park Building. The iron, steel and rail 
business of the L. B. Foster Company will be continued 
as heretofore under that name, but for the sake of con- 
venience its offices will be merged with those of the 
Ohio Rail Company, and the Foster Company will act 
as exclusive selling agent for the Rail Company. 

—_—_3-+- oe ———_—__—_ 

Large Contracts for McClure Stoves.—G. W. Mc- 
Clure, Son & Co., Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh, has 
received a second contract for 16 McClure patent three- 
pass fire brick hot blast stoves, 22 ft. in diameter and 95 
ft. high, for the new blast furnaces being built by the 
Indiana Steel Company at Gary, Ind. This second con- 
tract makes a total of 32 McClure stoves that will be 
built in connection with the eight blast furnaces to be 
erected at Gary. 
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The Nicholson Roller Tube Expander. 


A tool unique in its class is the self-feeding and self 
releasing roller tube expander recently put on the market 
by W. H. Nicholson & Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. The tool 
can be operated by an air drill, or by hand, as illustrated 
in Fig. 1, where it is shown being used to expand the 
tubes into the tube sheet of a locomotive boiler. It is 
claimed that it will roll a tube tighter and quicker than 
any other expander, that it is impossible to over roll or 
ruin a tube and that the power required is very much 
less, onc man being able to expand a 4-in. tube by hand. 





Fig. 1.—The Nicholson Self-Feeding and Self-Releasing Roller Tube Expander as 


Operated by Hand. 


ee a Se ee. 





Fig. 2.—An Assembled View of the Nicholson Roller Tube Expander. 





Fig. 3.—The Parts of the Tube Expander Separated. 


The parts are shown assembled in Fig. 2 and sep- 
arated in Fig. 3. These will be seen to include a tapered 
arbor, six rollers, a retaining collar for the rollers and a 
nut. All of the parts are tool steel and hardened through- 
out. The shank of the arbor has two holes at right 
angles, for inserting the bar when using the expander 
by hand, and has a square end for driving with an air 
machine. The nut on the small end of the arbor is to 
prevent the rollers from falling off the arbor. The heads 
of the rollers are spherical in shape and engage in 
spherical sockets in the retaining cellar, being inserted 
through the bore at the center when the collar is removed 
from the arbor. There are thus formed ball and socket 
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joints, which allow the rollers to work freely at an angle 
in either direction. The taper of the arbor is long enough 
to allow sufficient expansion variation for all sizes or 
thicknesses of tubes ordinarily used. 

The tool is operated as follows: The rollers are placed 
in the tube, the arbor is revolved, causing the rollers to 
be thrown at an angle with the arbor, which makes the 
tool self-feeding. After the tube has been rolled suffi- 
ciently, by giving the arbor one or two revolutions in the 
opposite direction from that used in the rolling, the 
rollers are thrown parallel with the arbor and the ex- 
pander releases itself. The self-feeding feature avoids 
any necessity of driving or forcing 
the tool and the use of six rollers 
gives the expander twice the bearing 
in the tube that is ordinarily obtained 
with other expanders. 

W. H. Nicholson & Co. are also 
manufacturers of the Nicholson ex- 
panding lathe mandrels, the Nicholson 
compression shaft couplings and other 
machinery specialties. 


-- +--+ ~-e-@ 


The Winona Technical Insti- 
tute. 


The Winona Technical Institute, 
Indianapolis, Ind., has issued a state- 
ment of what it has accomplished 
during its short existence and of what 
it hopes to do in the near future. It 
was opened in September, 1904. The 
purchase of the buildings and grounds 
of the Indianapolis Arsenal gave the 
institute a prompt start, as only a 
limited amount of remodeling or new 
equipment was necessary. One new 
building, a foundry, was erected. The 
artillery building, which burned about 
a year ago, has been rebuilt and may 
be used as a machinery hall under 
the Metal Trades Association. 

The problem was to organize a 
school so as to get the support, if 
possible, of both capital and labor. 

The school favors neither union nor non- 
union sentiment or instruction. It has 
secured the co-operation of several na- 
tional organizations of employers and of 
one national union. These realize that 
the old style of apprenticeship is now al- 
most impossible and that skilled labor in 
the future must be the product of trade 
schools. The institute finds sentiment 
growing among union labor that it is im- 
possible to teach in the modern factory or 
shop even the few apprentices that the 
unions have been willing to admit. 


The following associations are now 
officially connected with the institute: Na- 
tional Association of Employing Litho- 
graphers, United Typothete of America, 
National Founders’ Association and Man- 
ufacturers’ Credit Association. Negotia- 
tions are pending with the Metal Trades 
Association, National Cutters’ Association, Nationa! 
Brickmakers’ Association and several others. The in- 
stitute has enrolled 483 students; present enrollment, 265. 
This compares, for example, with the Williamson School, 
near Philadelphia, with 16 years’ history and nearly 
$2,000,000 endowment, with a present enrollment of 225. 
It is said that the trades schools of America and Europe 
enroll one-fifth day pupils and four-fifths night pupils. 
The Winona Institute has not yet opened night schools, 
except in pharmacy. Among the new departments soon 
to be established will be three—civil, electrical and me- 
chanical engineering. The gross expenses for 1907 are 
estimated at $57,000. 


THE 


Open Hearth Steel Rails.* 


Reasons for Their Displacement of the Bessemer 
Product. 


BY BENJAMIN TALBOT, MIDDLESBROUGH, ENGLAND. 


The fact that the Bessemer process has already passed 
the zenith of its growth is one which has now become well 
recognized by metallurgists generally. The writer pro- 
poses to examine the causes which are slowly but inevit- 
ably bringing about the decadence and it may be the prac- 
tical disappearance of this mode of steel manufacture. 
Already in Great Britain the open hearth processes of 
steel production, as regards the yearly make, have far 
outstripped the Bessemer process. Taking the British 
Iron Trade Association’s published returns for the first 
half of the year just ended it appears that while the 
make of open hearth steel for the six months amounted 
to 2,196,853 tons, the make of Bessemer steel for the 
same period only reached 919,620 toris. The open hearth 
figures show an increase of 216,758 tons on the output 
of the first half of the year 1905, while! the Bessemer 
tonnage shows a decrease of 100,267 tons. Other statis- 
ties from foreign countries might be quoted as showing 
a similar state of affairs. 

In the writer’s opinion three main causes are bring- 
ing about this supersession of this wonderful process, 
which at one time was justly considered to be the most 
perfect solution possible of the problem of converting 
crude molten pig iron into steel: 1. The evergrowing 
searcity of iron ores suitable either for the acid or basic 
Bessemer processes ; 2, the superiority of the product ob- 
tained by the open hearth processes of manufacture; 3, 
the cheapening of the production of the steel ingot by 
modern open hearth methods of manufacture. 


Bessemer Ores Scarcer, 

As regards the increasing scarcity of iron ores suit- 
able for use in the acid Bessemer process, this is perhaps 
the most cogent of the three causes named. As is well 
known in Great Britain the hitherto discovered deposits 
of hematite ore are not large, and their occurrence is 
practically confined to the West Coast. For years our 
main supply has been Spanish red ore from Bilbao; this 
is yearly becoming both scarcer and poorer in quality. 
In England hematite pig iron, for use in the acid Bes- 
semer process, usually contains not more than 0.04 to 0.07 
per cent. phosphorus, and any ore giving a pig iron with 
any appreciable amount of phosphorus over this is in 
this country and on the Continent generally considered 
unsuitable for making hematite pig for the acid Bessemer 
process. Again, pig iron to be suitable for the basic 
Bessemer process must be low both in silicon and sul- 
phur, but it must contain enough phosphorus to give 
sufficient heat to finish the “blow.” As is well known 
the phosphorus is almost entirely oxidized during the 
“after blow,” and it is found in practice that the mini- 
mum percentage of phosphorus required in pig iron to 
give this necessary heat is at least 1.8 per cent. Our 
native phosphoric ores do not as a rule furnish a pig 
iron with so high a percentage of phosphorus, so that 
additions of phosphoric material, such as tap cinder 
from the puddling furnaces, have to be made to the blast 
furnace charge in order to supplement the percentage of 
the phosphorus in the iron. 


Advance in Bessemer Materials, 

For English practice, therefore, and dealing with 
existing English conditions the Bessemer process, both 
acid and basic, requires the use of a special pig iron, 
on the one hand, one peculiarly free from phosphorus 
and made from expensive imported foreign ores, the sup- 
ply of which is daily becoming more restricted, and, on 
the other hand, for the basic Bessemer process a pig 
iron with more phosphorus than the large majority of our 
native ores will furnish without extraneous admixture 
with some phosphorus-giving material. Many substances 


* From the London Times Engineering Supplement, February 
13, 1907. 
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have been used for this purpose, and tap cinder is most 
commonly employed; a material which some 20 years ago 
was practically a drug on the market, but which is now 
in great demand, and obtains a fairly high price, as the 
supply is failing. Many Swedish ores, indeed, are sold 
now not only for the unit value of iron they contain, but 
also at an additional unit value for the phosphorus pres- 
ent in them. , 

As indicating the rise which has taken place in the 
materials suitable for the acid Bessemer process may be 
quoted the prices ruling at the end of the last three years. 
At the close of 1904 rubio ore stood at 15 shillings 6 
pence; at the close of 1905 £1 Os. 6d., and at the close 
of 1906 at £1 3s. 9d., the corresponding prices for Hast 
Coast hematite pig iron being in 1904 £2 14s.; in 1905 
£3 10s. 6d., and in 1906 £4 1s. 64d. 


In Germany and the United States, 


In Germany the basic Bessemer or Thomas process, as 
it is there called, still takes the lead over all other 
processes. Thus, dealing with the figures of 1905, pub- 
lished by the Association of German Iron and Steel Man- 
ufacturers, we find the acid Bessemer process was used 
in the production of only 424,196 tons, while the basic 
Bessemer process was employed in the production of 
6,627,902 tons. Only 165,980 tons were made in the acid 
open hearth and 3,252,520 tons were made in the basic 
open hearth. This huge production of basic Bessemer 
steel was only rendered practicable by the invention in 
1879 of the dephosphorizing process, due to the genius 
of Sidney Gilchrist Thomas, which discovery rendered 
possible in steel manufacture the utilization of the im- 
mense native phosphoric ore deposits of Germany and 
Luxembourg. 

In America the conditions are again different. Apart 
from the Southern States and the northern portion of 
New York State there are practically no ores at present 
available in the United States for the manufacture of 
pig iron suitable for the basic Bessemer process. The 
acid Bessemer therefore reigns supreme, and the rivalry 
is between that process and the basic open hearth process. 
The former had a long lead, but step by step the open 
hearth process is overtaking it, and in the immediate 
future the development of the open hearth will be out of 
all proportion to the further development of the acid 
Bessemer process. 


Open Hearth Supplants Converter. 


In proof of this may be cited the changes which the 
Steel Corporation has under contemplation at some of 
its plants. Its fine Duquesne Bessemer plant is to be 
dismantled and 18 additional open hearth furnaces are to 
be erected in its stead. At the Ohio works, Youngstown, 
which has hitherto been purely a Bessemer plant, ap- 
propriations have been made out of the funds of the cor- 
poration for the erection during the present year of 12 
standard 50-ton open hearth furnaces; this will enable 
the corporation to roll open hearth rails and thus to 
compete with the Bethlehem Steel Company in the North 
and the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company in 
the South, both of which concerns are already in the 
field with the basic open hearth rail. Other plants are 
being rapidly pushed forward for the production of open 
hearth steel, but, so far as the plants of the Steel Trust 
are concerned, no new Bessemer plant is known to be 
under contemplation in the States, nor, indeed, has the 
trust constructed any new Bessemer plant since its in- 
ception, some six years ago. The immense works which 
the trust is now erecting at Gary, Ind., will be wholly 
for the manufacture of open hearth steel, and present 
plans call for 28 standard open hearth furnaces, the out- 
put of which when completed will be largely rolled into 
open hearth rails. Jones & Laughlin, with large works 
in Pittsburgh, who are not controlled by the United States 
Steel Corporation, are also erecting extensive new works, 
and the plans do not yet include a Bessemer plant, but the 
process of steel manufacture is the continuous open 
hearth method, so successfully employed at their present 
works. 

Lake Ores Growing Leaner. 

In any consideration as to the future of the acid Bes- 

semer process in the United States a thorough under- 
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standing of the ore situation is essential. As is well 
known, the Lake Superior, particularly the Mesaba, ores 
are the mainstay of pig iron production in the North. 
Each year this ore becomes leaner, and there is a diffi- 
culty in keeping the phosphorus contents of the pig iron 
manufactured from it below the 0.1 per cent. of phos- 
phorus, which is the standard for Bessemer steel in the 
States. Steel made from such pig iron is dangerously 
near the limit of safety for some purposes when it is 
manufactured by the acid Bessemer process, but when 
treated by any form of the basic open hearth process 
such pig produces a metal of most excellent quality with 
phosphorus when desired down to 0.02 per cent., and 
even less. The carbon content of the steel can also, in 
the latter class of process, be varied within very wide 
limits, while it is not so easy to produce 0.6 to 0.7 per 
cent. carbon steel in the acid Bessemer process, and even 
if made steel with such high carbon and with 0.1 per 
cent. phosphorus or thereabouts is certainly not a mate- 
rial that English engineers would look upon with favor 
for rail purposes. 


Comparative Economies, 


All the facts point in one direction. The Bessemer 
process, while the actual cost of conversion, apart from 
the question of waste, is perhaps the cheapest, is yet one 
which requires, either for acid or basic working, a special 
quality of pig iron—a quality which is ever tending to 
become dearer. The waste of metal in the Bessemer 
must of necessity always be higher than in any form 
of the open hearth process, and this fact accentuates the 
importance of the question of the cost of pig iron; the 
higher the price the greater the cost due to waste. 

The yield in ingots by the acid Bessemer process may 
probably be taken at about 90 to 92 parts of ingots per 
100 parts of pig iron converted, while the open hearth 
method of conversion enables a yield of at least 98 parts 
to be obtained with good work, and by the continuous 
process of conversion yields of 107 to 108 parts of ingots 
per 100 parts of metal converted are commonly obtained 
when manufacturing hematite pig iron into steel ingots. 
This increase of ingots over the amount of metal put 
into the furnace in the metallic form is, of course, ob- 
tained by the reduction of the oxide of iron, which is 
added to purify the bath. Thus theoretically the more 
impure the pig iron used the greater should be the yield 
of steel ingots obtained from it, as more iron oxide has 
to be added to the bath for the purposes of purification. 
In practice from 22 to 25 per cent. of iron oxide (usually 
in the form of mill scale) is added to the bath. 


Significance of the Hill Ore Deal, 


There can be no doubt that the transfer of the Hill 
ore lands to the Steel Corporation upon the terms lately 
published must tend in the long run to increase perma- 
nently the price of pig iron in the States. Reference 
may be made to the terms of this stupendous deal. The 
United States Steel Corporation produces rather less 
than 50 per cent. of the pig iron manufactured in the 
United States and about 60 per cent. of the steel ingots 
and castings. Such a percentage to be permanently re- 
tained means the control of huge supplies of ore. The 
lands acquired in the Mesaba Range by Mr. Hill on be- 
half of the Great Northern Railway interests, whatever 
amount of ore they may really contain (and this is 
practically an unknown figure, as much of the land has 
not been proved), undoubtedly carry immense bodies of 
ore, and constitute practically the whole of the hitherto 
unworked parts of this deposit. The price the Steel Cor- 
poration has to pay for the ore in these properties, based 
on a 59 per cent. iron content, is $1.65 per ton, delivered 
at the Upper Lake docks, with an increase of 3.4 cents 
per ton each succeeding year. The minimum agreed to be 
mined is 750,000 tons for the present year, with an in- 
crease of 750,000 tons per annum until it reaches 8,250,000 
tons, and thereafter continues on that basis. The Steel 
Corporation pays a royalty of 85 cents per ton for stand- 
ard ore, and the haulage cost from the mines to the ship- 
ping port is 80 cents per ton, making the $1.65 mentioned 
above, and this is, of course, in addition to the cost of 
mining. It is clear that each year onward till the maxi- 
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mum tonnage is reached the cost of the ore will increase 
to the corporation. When the 8,250,000 tons limit is 
reached in 1917, the cost of the ore, for royalty and haul- 
age to shipping port, will be no less than $1.99 per ton. 
This ore deal is here discussed somewhat fully, as prob- 
ably not only will the cost of Bessemer pig iron in the 
United States be largely influenced by it in the future, 
but it will affect also the price of Bessemer pig iron in 
other countries. It is common knowledge that the Span- 
ish ore supplies from the Bilbao District are becoming 
both poorer and scarcer, and although other large ore 
fields exist in the Asturias, which are not yet fully opened 
out, the ores will not produce a pig iron suitable for the 
acid Bessemer process. 
Possibilities of the Two Processes. 


The margin for economies in the Bessemer process is 
less than any which can be made in the basic open hearth 
process. Unless a radical change is effected in the opera- 
tion of the Bessemer furnace only small further savings 
appear possible. It is true that in some Bessemer works 
the blowing power is still raised by steam obtained from 
coal burnt under boilers, but, even in cases in which the 
blowing power is obtained from surplus blast furnace 
gas, products are absorbed which could otherwise be 
economically and usefully employed in creating power for 
other purposes, if the open hearth process were employed. 

In the continuous method of steel making, with which 
the writer’s name is associated, there appears to be a 
great future, due to its capability of using various kinds 
of metal, and also because of further considerable econo- 
mies yet possible. It was only in 1900 that the continu- 
ous steel process came into use, being first conducted in 
a furnace of 75 tons capacity. Since that time the size 
of the furnaces employed has gone up gradually, and the 
latest which is now under construction will hold some 
250 to 275 tons of metal. The commercial limits of the 
capacity of these furnaces have certainly not yet been 
reached, but supposing they are built to hold a bath of 
500 tons of finished steel, the economies from a unit of 
this size will be very large. The plants at present in 
operation or under construction will give a rated output 
of some 1,500,000 tons per annum. 

The furnaces now in use, of 200 tons capacity, are not 
emptied for many weeks at a time,and,of course, the larger 
the capacity the more important it will be to keep them 
full and to empty them but seldom in order to maintain 
the temperature as near as possible at the constant tap- 
ping heat required. It is necessary also to avoid as far 
as possible reducing the percentage poured in and out, so 
as to keep the range of impurities to be oxidized in any 
given period as low as may be practicable. These larger 
units will reduce fuel and wages per ton of output, and 
will also permit of the use of cheaper blast furnace metal, 
as a greater range of impurities can be allowed when ad- 
ditions of only 10 per cent. of impure metal are made 
which are absorbed in a bath of 90 per cent. of pure 
metal. A steel process such as this permits of the use 
of more impure ores in the blast furnace, and also en- 
ables fuels to be employed which may contain more 
phosphorus and sulphur than is possible when the pig 
iron is to be used in the so-called acid processes of con- 
version, which do not permit of the removal of phos- 
phorus and sulphur, but rather concentrate these impuri- 
ties in the steel. For acid steel processes the ores and 
fuel have to be carefully selected, so that the phosphorus 
in the pig iron shall not exceed the prescribed limits ; con- 
sequently the supply of suitable material is limited. 


High Carbon Low Phosphorus Rails, 

The 100-lb. per yard rail in the United States does 
not give the satisfaction which the lighter section rail 
does, as the breakages have been more serious since 
greater duty has been demanded consequent upon the 
heavier rolling stock used and the increased tonnage car- 
ried. The basic open hearth process, with its higher 
carbon and lower phosphorus, gives a rail of greater re- 
liability and better wearing qualities, and it would ap- 
pear that when engineers have tested this rail further 
and have become accustomed to its physical properties 
under the various tests they will ask for rails with 
about 0.75 per cent. carbon and 0.04 per cent. phosphorus, 
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and will not allow rails with about 0.85 per cent. carbon 
to be used, since a basic open hearth rail with this per- 
centage of carbon will be softer than an acid Bessemer 
rail with the same amount of carbon. 

In the course of the next two years rail plants in the 
United States will be able to turn out large quantities of 
basic open hearth rails in excess of what they are doing 
already. Canada is at present making open hearth rails 
for her own use; England has already two rail mills 
making the same quality of steel, and probably Germany, 
which is the other large rail producer for export, will 
also have to face the question of manufacturing them 
from basic open hearth steel, if foreign engineers should 
prefer an open hearth rail offered at the same price as 
the one made from basic Bessemer steel. The United 
States railmakers will have a surplus after supplying 
their home demanés, and this surplus will come into the 
open markets of the world, and manufacturers in other 
countries should be in a position to offer a similar rail 
in competition. 

It appears, therefore, to the writer that unless large 
deposits of pure ore are found and are continually de- 
veloped to keep pace with the increased consumption of 
iron all over the world the cost of Bessemer iron will 
go up, and other ores capable of making a pig iron which 
cannot be permitted in the acid Bessemer process will be 
used instead. By these means the manufacture of rails wil! 
pass back again to the open hearth process. It will seem 
strange when this actually comes to pass that steel rails 
which were first made by the open hearth process should 
again be produced in this way after the original process 
had so long been ousted by the Bessemer process. 

Of course there are many purposes for which Besse- 
mer steel, containing about 0.10 per cent. phosphorus, is 
very useful, such as for fencing wire, nails, tin plates 
and pipes, and probably these articles will continue to be 
made by this method so long as it is as cheap and gives 
satisfaction; but when once the Bessemer process loses 
the manufacture of rails it will sustain a serious loss of 


prestige and its decadence will begin. 


———_ +e. 


Armor Plate Bids 


The three armor plate manufacturers are actively 
competing with one another for the small contracts now 
coming out, as shown by the following official statement 
of bids opened at Washington, D. C., February 21, by the 
navy chief of ordnance for furnishing armor for the New 
York: : 

Midvale Steel Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 174 tons 
class A armor, $688 per ton; 20 tons class B armor, $410 
per ton; 58 tons class C armor, $398 per ton; 1.36 tons 
bolts and nuts, $344 per ton; total for armor, $150,996; 
total for bolts and nuts, $446.84; delivery to commence 
April 1, 1908, and be completed September 1, 1908. 

Bethlehem Steel Company, South Bethlehem, Pa., 
class A, $420; class B, $420; class C, $420; bolts and 
nuts, $420; total for armor, $105,840; total for bolts and 
nuts, $571.20; delivery complete in six months. 

Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., class A, 
$398; class B, $398; class C, $398; bolts and nuts, $398; 
total for armor, $100,296; total for bolts and nuts, 
$541.28; delivery complete in 444 months. 


—_—_~++e—___—_. 


The gross loss of all kinds by the San Francisco dis- 
aster of last April is estimated at $1,000,000,000 by a 
committee of leading insurance companies which acted 
in unison in settling their losses by fire and earthquake. 
The committee estimates that the value of the destroyed 
or damaged property insured by the 233 companies rep- 
resented in San Francisco was $315,000,000, on which 
there was a net insurance loss of $180,000,000, covered 
by 102,000 policies. 


The Atlanta Tin Plate & Sheet Mill Company, Atlanta, 
Ind., has increased its capital stock to $150,000. Edward 
L. McKee is president, and Edward B. Porter, secretary, 
both of Indianapolis. 
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The Delamater Iron Works Associated Veterans. 


The third annual dinner of the Associated Veterans 
of the Delamater Iron Works was given at the New York 
Athletic Club, Thursday evening, February 21, 1907. 
About 45 members and guests were in attendance. The 
members of the association were all at one time em- 
ployees of the famous Delamater Works, which in 1889, 
soon after the death of Cornelius H. Delamater, the prin- 
cipal owner, were sold to the City of New York. It is 
the purpose of the association to meet once a year to 
revive experiences and to preserve data connected with 
an enterprise about which gathers much of historic in- 
terest. The works were located on the North River at 
the foot of Thirteenth street, and the city had condemned 
a considerable section including the Delamater site with 
a view to providing increased shipping facilities. The 
appropriation of land for this purpose, north of Tenth 
avenue between Little Twelfth street and Twenty-third 
street abutting the North River, began in the eighties 
and the excavation of the land so taken has proceeded 
in recent years. Where the Delamater Works stood there 
is now 30 ft. of water at low tide. The docks and slips 
which took the place of the appropriated property are 
leased by the City of New York to various steamship 
companies, 


Graduates of the Delamater Works. 


It is noteworthy that the Associated Veterans of the 
Delamater Iron Works include many men prominent in 
the engineering profession in New York and other cities. 
The officers are the following: President, Alexander Mil- 
ler, Alexander Miller & Bro., Jersey City, N. J.; treas- 
urer, W. M. Parker, Vought & Williams, New York; sec- 
retary, J. V. Ireland, E. F. Keating Company, New York. 
The Advisory Committee consists of H. F. J. Porter, me- 
chanical engineer and H. B. Roelker, consulting and me- 
chanical engineer. Other members of the association 
are the following, all being of New York, unless other- 
wise noted: 


Wm. A. McNab, Van Wagenen & McNab 

Andrew J. Caldwell, Mechanical Engineer, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Chas. F. Warren, Decorator. 

G. A. Bronder, Mechanical Engineer. 

Joseph Lewkowitz, Mechanical Engineer. 

A. De Bonneville, Patent Attorney. 

John Ferguson, Fox Hill Foundry, Hoboken, N. J. 

Cc. C. Capes, Wortherspoon Plaster Mills. 

James Craig, Engines. 

Alex. Cruickshanks, Navy Yard, Indian Head, Md. 

L. A. Bevin, Rider-Ericsson Engine Gompany. 

O. R. De Lamater. 

M. Fogarty, Fogarty Boiler Works. 

W. D. Forbes, W. D, Forbes, Hoboken, N. J. 

A. B. Frenzel, Denver, Colo. 

F. A. Halsey, Editor American Machinist. 

D. N. Junk, Equitable Life Insurance Company. 

H. F. Lytle, J. N. Robins Company, Erie Basin, Brooklyn. 
Thos. J. McCabe, Bureau of Buildings. 

Jno. A. Moran, Atlantic Basin Iron Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
William Prellwitz, Ingersoll-Rand Company, Easton, Pa. 

A. H. Raynal, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 

TY. J. Rider, E. C. Chapman & Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Jno. N. Robins, Jno. N. Robins Company, Erie Basin, Brooklyn. 
G. H. Robinson, Banker. 

R. P. C. Sanderson, Seaboard Air Line, Portsmouth, Va. 
Chas. Van Wagenen, Van Wagenen & McNab. 

August Johnston. 

Walter Clarke, Erie Basin, Brooklyn. 

W. S. Miller, Jersey City. 

E. S. Innet, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Some Facts About the Monitor. 


While the Delamater Iron Works has been made his- 
torically famous in connection with the Monitor, it was 
prominent in the nearly 50 years of its existence among 
the leading engineering works in New York harbor. John 
Ericsson was for many years on the firm’s engineering 
staff, and after he had ceased to give his entire time to 
its interests had a retainer as consulting engineer. The 
hull of the Monitor was built at the Rowland Iron Works 
at Greenpoint, N. Y., and the famous destroyer was towed 
to the Delamater Works for the building and installing of 
the turret, guns and boilers and engines. The fact is gen- 
erally overlooked in the magazine articles concerning 
the Monitor and its spectacular appearance in Hampton 
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Roads in 1862, that when it entered the engagement with 
the Merrimac it was not the property of the United States 
Government. After repeated efforts to have the Govern- 
ment buy the vessel a sale was finally made with the 
stipulation that the Government would accept it only 
after it had successfully fought an engagement. Of the 
five owners of the Monitor, C. H. Delamater had the 
lurgest interest. John Newton, the engineer in charge of 
the vessel in the fight, came from the Delamater Iron 
Works, and his assistants were picked from his associates 
there. 

The story of the Monitor-Merrimac battle as recounted 
by the Delamater Veterans brings out many interesting 
details not generally touched on by the historians. The 
belated acceptance of the vessel and its hurried manning 
left little time for drilling after the order came for en- 
gaging the Merrimac. The result was that the operation 
of the turret guns was not as effective as could have been 
desired. Their discharge was kept up with commendable 
regularity, as the turret revolved, though not always 
with special regard to whether the Merrimac was in 
range. 

After the Monitor type of naval fighting machine had 
been approved by its performance in battle a number of 





—The Site 
Slips for Steamship Lines. 


The Delamater Iron Works as They Existed in 1889. 


monitors were built at the Delamater Works in the years 
of the Civil War, the total of such vessels built at all 
yards being 60. Conspicuous among these was the double 
turreted Dictator, which was launched from the Dela- 
mater Works in the last year of the war. While these 
works built a number of vessels complete they furnished 
the boilers and machinery for many more, which were 
built at various yards in New York harbor. The Matan- 
zas, built for the Panama Railroad, came from the Dela- 
mater yard. The propeller wheel originated by John 
Ericsson was one of the products of the Delamater 
Works, as were also hot air engines of the Rider and 
Ericsson types. :.These latter with improvements are now 
built by the Rider-Ericsson Engine Company, 35 Warren 
street, of which L. A. Bevin, a son-in-law of C. H. Dela- 
inater, is vice-president. In the eighties the Delamater 
Works also entered upon the manufacture of refrigerating 
machinery. 

The closing out of these famous works in 1889 was 
due to the provision in the will of C. H. Delamater, who 
died in that year, that within six months after his death 
his entire interest, which was a controlling one, should 
be dispesed of. The condemnation proceedings of the 
city would not in themselves have caused the discon- 
tinuance of the enterprise, as the site was not imme- 
diately wanted, and in any event the business might 
have been transferred to another location. But Mr. Del- 
amater, after years of cordial relations with his em- 
ployees, and of liberal treatment of the men, and in many 
cases of their families, had an unpleasant experience 
with one or two unions in the last few years of his 
career. It was this in large part that prompted the 
stipulation that his heirs should wind up the business. 
The manufacture of the Rider-Ericsson engines was car- 
ried on in the original plant for three years after Mr. 
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Lelamater’s death, by L. A. Bevin and William Delamater. 
and foundry, with pattern 
shop, smith shop, &¢., occupied the space west of Tenth 
avenue, between Little Twelfth street and Fourteenth 
street. Thirteenth avenue was the street immediately 
skirting the river front. Preceding the Delamater Works 
were the Pheenix Iron Works, owned by Hogg & Dela- 


The machine shops offices, 


mater, which were located near the foot of Desbrosses 
street. They were founded in 1842. C. H. Delamater 


bought cut his partner after the establishment of the 
works at the foot of Thirteenth street, where the site 
occupied a total area of 55 lots. The Delamater Iron 
Works usually employed upward of 1500 men, and in 
the years of the Civil War the force ran well above 2500 
men. 

——»~-e_—__—__ 


A New Use for Concrete. 


Repairing breaks in the hull of a sunken steamer 
with concrete is a new departure, but one likely to prove 
frequently useful. The scheme was successfully tried 
upon the steamer George W. Elder, which was sunk in 
the Columbia River over two years ago, and remained 
under water many months. The boat struck on a jagged 
rock, which stove several 
holes in her iron hull; the 
principal one, about 80 ft. 
from the bow, measured 
about 35 ft. in each direc- 
tion. Through this enor- 
mous gap the rock projected 
into the hold for nearly 11 
ft. A bulkhead was built 
by divers forward of the 
break, and another aft, and 
two more aft of the engine 
room. Heavy canvas was 
then placed over the rock 
which projected up into the 
ship, and concrete was 
placed over the canvas until 
a heavy covering had been 
obtained. This was sup- 
ported against the outside 
water pressure by a concrete 
beam athwart the hold, 
measuring 18 x 48 in. and 38 ft. long. The concrete was 
mixed and placed under water by divers, the cement be- 
ing sent down a chute in sacks and the stone in a box. 

Other smaller breaks having been similarly treated. 
the water was pumped out of the hold, and the vessel 
floated and towed 40 miles to a dry dock. One of the 
problems connected with concluding the operations in- 
volved the relation between the capacity of the pumps, 
which were discharging the water from the hold, and the 
flow through leaks developing around the huge cement 
cone, and at other points in the hull which had been se- 
verely strained by the action of the current during the 16 
months of submersion. By the terms of the contract 
under which the salvage operations were undertaken the 
successful wreckers received $30,000, as against nothing 
in case of failure. The original owners had sold the 
wreck for $10,400, and, as the cost of repairs was about 
$20,000, the outlay of the buyer amounted to about $60.- 
000. After the ship was ready again for service, an offer 
of $160,000 was made for her. 


Docks and 


——_—.¢---o—__—_—. 


Two German iron and steel companies in Upper Silesia 
have bought the Salangen iron mines in Norway, by con 
sent of the Norwegian Government. The Government re- 
quires that one-third of the directors of the mining com- 
pany be Norwegian citizens, and that only Norwegian 
engineers and labor be employed. The original Swedish 
owner of the mine receives about $400,000 and an equal 
amount in royalties at 20 ére, or about 5% cents, a ton. 
This would indicate 7,000,000 tons. The ore requires con- 
centrating and briquetting, the patent rights for the 
latter process being included in the sale. The annual 
output is 200,000 tons. all of which the two German com- 
panies will consume. 
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Alcohol as Fuel for Farm Engines. 


Report of the Special Commission. 


WasurInoTon, D. C., February 26, 1907.—The passage 
by Congress of the free alcohol law, which went into force 
on January 1 of the current year, induced the Department 
of Agriculture last summer to commission Charles E. 
Lucke, assistant professor of mechanical engineering 
of Columbia University, and S. M. Woodward, irrigation 
engineer of the Office of Experiment Stations of the De- 
partment, to make a series of comparative tests of alcohol 
and gasoline in small internal combustion engines such 
as would be suitable for use on farms. These experi- 
ments have been concluded, and Messrs. Lucke and Wood- 
ward have prepared a preliminary bulletin setting forth 
briefly and without technical detail their general con- 
clusions. A much more elaborate report, accompanied 
by detailed tables, will be published in the course of a 
few months. Through the courtesy of the.Director of the 
Office of Experiment Stations we are enabled to present 
the following abstract of the preliminary bulletin: 


Scope of the Investigation, 


The Office of Experiment Stations of this Department, 
in connection with its irrigation and drainage investiga- 
tions, has tested a number of different types of gasoline 
engines with alcohol and obtained figures which show the 
comparative consumption of gasoline and alcohol in the 
same engine. The detailed results of these tests will be 
published in a technical bulletin, but the general results 
may be given here. 

The first tests were made without any particular at- 
tempt at obtaining the best adjustment of the engine for 
each fuel, and showed a consumption of alcohol two or 
three times as great by weight per horsepower as was 
necessary with gasoline or kerosene. These figures indi- 
cate the necessity or desirability of determining the 
proper conditions of adjustment, because these were found 
to have a serious influence on the amount of fuel con- 
sumed. 

With care in adjusting the engine so as to secure the 
most economical use of the alcohol, it was found that, 
under like conditions, a small engine consumed 1.23 Ib. of 
alcohol to 0.69 lb. of gasoline per brake horsepower hour 
—that is to say, with the best adjustment of the engine 
for each fuel there was required 1.8 times as much 
alcohol by weight as gasoline per brake horsepower hour. 
It was also shown in making this adjustment that it was 
possible to burn more than twice as much alcohol as 
stated, by improper adjustments, and still have the en- 
gine working in an apparently satisfactory way. The 
range of excess gasoline which might be burned without 
interfering seriously with the working of the engine was 
not so great, being a little less than twice as much as 
the minimum. 

These early experiments, therefore, confirmed the 
early results secured in Germany—namely, that an en- 
gine built for gasoline or kerosene will, when unchanged, 
require about twice as much alcohol by weight for the 
same work; but they also indicate something that is not 
pointed out by the reports sent us from abroad—that is, 
the great importance of securing the best adjustment of 
the machine. 

To understand why this adjustment of the machine 
can have such a serious effect, and at the same time 
understand why exploitation and study were successful 
abroad in raising the efficiency of the alcohol engine from 
12.2 to over 30 per cent. in five or six years, requires a 
knowledge of technology. The reasons can only become 
clear to one understanding the mechanism of these en- 
gines, and to one familiar with the chemistry of the 
fuels and the physical theories of explosive combustion. 


Practical Experience in Germany. 


There is one report available on the comparative value 
in unskilled hands doing commercial work of alcohol en- 
gines compared with the machines they have displaced, 
both with respect to fuel consumption and cost and the 
care and expense necessary for maintenance. Professor 
Strecker of Leipzig sent a circular letter to 120 farmers 
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in Germany who were using alcohol engines, which had 
displaced steam engines for farm purposes. There were 
120 of these engines, of three different makes and rang- 
ing in size from 6 to 25 hp. These engines were work- 
ing more or less throughout the year, the maximum num- 
ber of hours being 2500 per year, the minimum 324 and 
the average 996. 

The first question addressed to the farmers concerned 
the amount of work these engines were capable of doing 
compared with the engines they displaced at the same 
rated horsepower; 46 per cent. thought them equal, 47 
per cent. thought them superior, and only 4 per cent. 
considered them inferior, but qualified this by stating 
that the steam engine must be fired with greater regu- 
larity. 

The next question concerned the expense for fuel. 
The average amount of coal used in a steam engine was 
4.28 kg. per metric horsepower hour, equivalent to 9.55 
lb. per brake horsepower hour, with an addition of 100 lb. 
per day for starting. The price of coal averaged 20.7 
marks, which is equivalent to $4.47 per ton. The fuel 
used in the alcohol engine was not all the same. Nine- 
teen per cent. used German denatured alcohol, 81 per 
cent. used a mixture containing 20 per cent. benzole, and 
the consumption varied from 1.1 liters per German horse- 
power hour (2.35 pints per brake horsepower hour) maxi- 
mum to 0.438 liter per German horsepower hour (0.92 pint 
per brake horsepower hour) minimum, the average being 
0.57 liter per German horsepower hour (1.22 pints per 
brake horsepower hour). 


Cost of Alcohol and Gasoline, 


Denatured alcoho] cost at that time in Germany 17 
marks per hectoliter (15.2 cents per gallon), and benzole 
cost 21.5 marks per hectoliter, equivalent to 19.4 cents 
per gallon. The 20 per cent. benzole mixture therefore 
costs 17.9 marks per hectoliter (16.11 cents per gallon). 
Gasoline was almost invariably used for starting, and 
85 liters (22.4 gal.) seems to be the average amount 
necessary per year, costing 36 marks per hectoliter (32.4 
certs per gallon), with a total cost for starting of about 
30 marks ($7.25) per year. The fuel consumption aver- 
aged 4.28 km. of coal per horsepower hour (9.41 lb.) and 
0.57 liter (1.2 pints per horsepower hour) for alcohol. 

This is rather higher than reported in the various 
tests on these engines, but these figures represent the 
average of 74 engines, considering only those of 10 hp., 
and assuming that the large sizes balance the smaller 
sizes. With these figures a steam engine with an average 
of 10 hp. operating 1000 hr. per year will cost $240 per 
year for fuel. The alcohol engine, operating the same 
number of hours at the price given, would cost $253 per 
year for fuel. This makes it appear that the cost of 
operation of the alcohol engine is greater than the steam 
engine in spite of superiority of the alcohol engine com- 
pared with steam. 

It is next pointed out that the transportation of al- 
cohol in tanks and barrels is cheaper than that of coal 
(loose), and the convenience in handling and the elim- 
ination of a man constantly attending the fire, such as 
was found necessary with steam engines, really give the 
alcohol engine a small advantage on operating cost. It 
was also shown that the cost of lubricants is no greater 
for the alcohol engine than for the steam engine, while 
the cost of repairs seems to be less. Of the 120 farmers, 
9 per cent. found the alcohol engine to cost more to main- 
tain, 34 per cent. found no difference, and 57 per cent. 
found the maintenance less for the alcohol engine. An- 
other interesting thing brought out by the inquiry was 
that the alcohol engine was capable of operating in all 
kinds of weather, in some cases with the temperature at 
18 degrees F. below freezing, only a little more time 
being required to start up. It was found also that there 
was absolutely no difficulty in instructing the ordinary 
person in the proper methods of handling and operating 
these engines. 

The number of such engines in use in Europe seems 
to be quite large, although definite information on this 
is difficult to obtain at the present time. One estimate, 
on fairly good authority, places the figure between 5000 
and 6000 in Germany. The number that will probably 
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be used in this country is difficult to estimate, but the 
large number of builders now engaged in turning out 
gas and gasoline engines—one firm alone being equipped 
to turn out 425 per day—seems to indicate that, if the 
cost of alcohol fuel compared with gasoline and coal be 
not too great a handicap, there is a probability of an 
exceedingly large industrial development in this field, 
though not immediately. 

- Besides the cost of alcohol per horsepower-hour com- 
pared with gasoline, there is another element that must 
be favorable before the introduction of the alcohol engine 
can become very wide, and that is the interest of the 
builders. From correspondence with the builders of gas- 
oline and kerosene engines in this country it appears 
that practically all of them are indifferent to the intro- 
duction of alcohol machines. They are quite willing that 
their regular engines be sold for and used with alcohol, 
but they are not inclined to give any guarantees on per- 
formance. Individually they are decidedly averse in 
nearly every case to undertaking the development of a 
special alcohol engine, because this means extra expense 
in drawings, patterns, jigs, tools; &c., and it is certain 
that they will do very little so long as the public will 
continue to buy gasoline and kerosene engines and not 
insist upon having a specially designed alcohol machine. 


Conclusions, 
* 


The following conclusions regarding the use of alcohol 
as fuel for engines, as compared with gasoline, are based 
on the preliminary results of the Department’s experi- 
ments, upon results of the European experiments and in- 
vestigations which have been presented in the foregoing 
pages and upon the general knowledge of the authors: 

1. Any engine on the American market to-day, operat- 
ing* with gasoline or kerosene, can operate with alcohol 
fuel without any structural change whatever, with proper 
manipulation. 

2. Alcohol contains approximately 0.6 per cent. of the 
heating value of gasoline, by weight, and in the Depart- 
ment’s experiments a small engine required 1.8 times as 
much alcohol as gasoline per horsepower hour. This 
corresponds very closely with the relative heating value 
of the fuels, indicating practically the same thermal ef- 
ficiency with the two when vaporization is complete. 

3. In some cases carburetors designed for gasoline do 
not vaporize all the alcohol supplied, and in such cases 
the excess of alcohol consumed is greater than indicated 
above. 

4. The absolute excess of alcohol consumed over gaso- 
line or kerosene will be reduced by such changes as will 
increase the thermal efficiency of the engine. 

5. The thermal efficiency of these engines can be im- 
proved when they are to be operated by alcohol, first, by 
altering the construction of the carburetor to accomplish 
complete vaporization, and, second, by increasing the com- 
pression very materially. 

6. An engine designed for gasoline or kerosene can, 
without any material alterations to adapt it to alcohol, 
give slightly more power (about 10 per cent.) than when 
operated with gasoline or kerosene, but this increase is at 
the expense of greater consumption of fuel. By alter- 
ations designed to adapt the engine to new fuel this ex- 
cess of power may be increased to about 20 per cent. 

7. Because of the increased output without corre- 
sponding increase in size alcohol engines should sell for 
less per horsepower than gasoline or kerosene engines of 
the same class. 

8. The different designs of gasoline or kerosene en- 
gines are not equally well adapted to the burning of 
alcohol, though all may burn it with a fair degree of 
success. 

9. Storage of alcohol and its use in engines are much 
less dangerous than that of gasoline, as well as being 
decidedly more pleasant. 

10. The exhaust from an alcohol engine is less likely 
to be offensive than the exhaust from a gasoline or kero- 
sene engine, although there will be some odor, due to 
lubricating oil and imperfect combustion, if the engine 
is not skillfully operated. 

11. It requires no more skill to operate an alcohol 
engine than one intended for gasoline or kerosene. 
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12. There is no reason to suppose that the 
repairs and lubrication will be any greater for an alcohol 
engine than for one built for gasoline or kerosene. 

13. There seems to be no tendency for the interior of 
an alcohol engine to become sooty, as is the case with 
gasoline and kerosene. 

14. With proper manipulation there seems to be no 
undue corrosion of the interior, due to the use of alcohol. 

15. The fact that the exhaust from the alcohol engine 
is not so hot as that from gasoline and kerosene engines 
seems to indicate that there will be less danger from 
fire, less offense in a room traversed by the exhaust pipe 
and less possibility of burning the lubricating oil. This 
latter point is also borne out by the fact that the exhaust 
shows less smokiness. 

16. In localities where there is a supply of cheap 
raw material for the manufacture of denatured alcohol, 
and which are at the same time remote from the source 
of supply of gasoline, alcohol may immediately compete 
with gasoline as a fuel for engines. 

17. If, as time goes on, kerosene and its distillates 
become scarcer and dearer by reason of exhaustion of 
natural deposits, the alcohol engine will become a strong- 
er and stronger competitor, with a possibility that in 
time it may entirely supplant the kerosene and gasoline 
engines. 

18. By reason of its greater safety and its adaptabil- 
ity to the work alcohol should immediately supplant 
gasoline for use in boats. 

19. By reason of cleanliness in handling the fuel, in- 
creased safety in fuel storage, and less offensiveness in 
the exhaust, alcohol engines will, in part, displace gaso- 
line engines for automobile work, but only when cost of 
fuel for operation is a subordinate consideration. , In 
this field it is impossible to conveniently increase the 
compression because of starting difficulties, so that the 
efficiency cannot be improved as conveniently as in other 
types of engines. 

20. In most localities it is unlikely that alcohol power 
will be cheaper or as cheap as gasoline power for some 


time to come. Ww. L. C. 


———_-4-o____——- 


The Recession of Niagara Falls. 





A pamphlet by G. K. Gilbert of the United States 
Geological Survey treats of the rate of recession of Niag- 
ara Falls. The erosive work of the cataract, he says, is 
exceptionally rapid. This depends primarily on the great 
power of the falling water, but partly on the character of 
the local geologic structure. The recession of the 
American Fall is much slower than that of the Horse- 
shoe Fall. The sheet of water on its brink is compara- 
tively thin, and the force the water acquires in falling 
is not sufficient to remove the larger of the limestone 
blocks broken from the ledge above. The blocks are 
therefore heaped at the base of the cliff and serve as a 
natural riprap to protect the shale against wear. 

The data for computing the rate of recession of Niag- 
ara Falls include surveys of the crest line made in 1842, 
1875, 1886, 1890, and 1895, and cameralucida sketches 
made in 1827. During the period covered by these data 
the rate of recession has not differed to an important ex- 
tent from the natural conditions. The present and pros- 
pective diversions of water for economic uses interfere 
with the course of nature and may be expected to modify 
the rate of recession. 

The rate of recession of the Horseshoe Fall, or the 
rate of lengthening of the Niagara gorge, during the 63 
years from 1842 to 1905 is found to be 5 ft. per annum. 
with an uncertainty of 1 ft. For the 33 years from 1842 
to 1875 the rate was apparently slower than for the 30 
years from 1875 to 1905. The rate of recession of the 
American Fall during the 78 years from 1827 to 1905 
was less than 3 inches per annum. 


The Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad, controlled by 
the Carnegie Steel Company, expects to use this year 
140,000 of the standard I-beam type of steel ties made 
in the company’s Homestead steel works. 
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Quotations in Market Reports. 


Consumers who are making monthly settlements on a 
sliding scale, based on quotations on pig iron, are having 
an.unpleasant experience. When the market is in a nor- 
mal condition there is little differentiation between prices 
charged on early shipments and those named for future 
delivery. For some time, however, a sharp variation has 
obtained in this respect. Pig iron has been so scarce that 
consumers in urgent need of it have been obliged to pay 
much higher prices than for deliveries beginning, say, 
three to six months later. This causes double and even 
triple sets of quotations, a most unusual state of affairs. 
It has given rise to some discussion as to what should 
be the proper course to pursue in making quotations in the 
market reports of The Iron Age. 

While it is clear that market reports should state all 
the facts, so that buyers and sellers may know what prices 
are quoted, both for immediate and future delivery, yet 
some uncertainty appears to prevail as to what price 
should be named if but one set of figures is to be taken as 
the current rate. To us this seems to be a problem capable 
of easy solution. Ask the question of any one offhand, 
“What is the price of pig iron?” The answer of the 
great majority is, it is the price prevailing for imme- 
diate delivery, not three months or six months hence. It 
is the price which the buyer in need of iron is obliged 
to pay, and not the price which he can to some extent 
control through negotiation. Those, therefore, who have 
contracted to pay for raw materials or castings accord- 
ing to the price of a specified grade of pig iron at a 
certain point have placed themselves in the position of 
paying what they consider an exorbitant rate. As but one 
price is then taken into consideration, that price under 
existing circumstances happens to be what may be con- 
sidered a fancy price. Some contracts, however, have 
been made upon what seems to be a fairer basis to all 
concerned. They stipulate that the price of pig iron taken 
as the basis shall be the average of all prices named 
in the month for a certain grade of pig iron in a desig- 
nated market. Thus, if the grade named is No. 2 X foun- 
dry in the New York market, and quotations printed in 
the month of January are $25.50 to $26 for spot, $24.50 
to $25 for second quarter and $23 to $23.50 for last half, 
with no changes from week to week, the average would b> 
found by adding all these prices together and dividing 
by six, thus obtaining $24.58 + as the basis for settlement 
February 1. 

With the knowledge that commercial transactions in 
considerable number, and perhaps involving important 
amounts, are dependent upon his quotations, the market 
reporter cannot fail to be impressed with a deep sense 
of the responsibility resting upon him. Although plied 
with arguments why lower prices should be quoted, when 
consumers feel their sliding scale contracts becoming 
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more burdensome as prices climb, the conscientious re- 
porter cannot permit his statements to vary from what 
his information assures him is right. He must be 
as impervious to buyers’ entreaties or expostulations 
when prices are soaring as he is deaf to sellers’ denun 
ciations or strictures when prices are steadily seeking 
fresh depths. 

Those who make sliding scale contracts do so in the 
presumption that the market reporter whose figures are 
to be taken is a man of strict adherence to truth, who 
gathers information from the most reliable sources at 
his command and gives the figures thus obtained without 
bias, on the one hand divesting himself of any tempera- 
mental tendency, and on the other hand permitting no 
extraneous influences to affect him. This is the standard 
which has always been aimed at in the market reports 
of The Iron Age, and to its steadfast maintenance is 
due the high estimation in which these reports are held 
in the trade. The proof of the reputation for impar- 
tiality thus attained is found in the very large number 
of sliding scale contracts now in operation in the various 
ramifications of the iron trade, which, by stipulation of 
the contracting parties, are based on the prices named in 
the market reports of The Iron Age. 

The least departure from this standard; while it 
might temporarily please a consumer who is chafing under 
higher ptices than he had expected to pay, would un- 
doubtedly make him feel that the figures in The. Iron Age 
were not sufficiently reliable for his purposes thereafter, 
and on the expiration of such a contract he would ¢ast 
about for some other method of settlement: That he 
now pays more than he thinks he should pay is due to 
the character of his own contract. New and perhaps 
more satisfactory contracts can be drawn up when old 
ones expire, but no new method can be adopted in making 
quotations in The Jron Age market reports. 


. enya ae. 


Effects of the High Price of Spelter. 





The continued high price of spelter is increasing costs 
in certain branches of the iron trade where it is difficult 
for the manufacturer to even matters up by charging 
higher prices. In merchant pipe, for instance, certain 
spreads between the black and galvanized products have 
become recognized and are not lightly changed. There 
has been no change of consequence in these spreads since 
the summer of 1904. In sheets the spread was increased 
by the advance of $2 a ton in the galvanized product on 
January 24, while the price of black sheets was not dis- 
turbed, but that advance does not cover all of the in- 
creased cost of galvanizing. 

Spelter has been practically at record price (barring 
1876 and some earlier years) during the past few weeks. 
Occasionally there is a scarcity in New York which ad- 
vances the spot New York market, while average manu- 
facturing costs are governed rather by the St. Louis 
inarket. For several weeks spelter for nearby delivery 
has been 6% cents or higher f.o.b. St. Louis, while the 
New York market has been 7 cents, and has even touched 
74% cents, for spot shipment. Such prices have been ap- 
proximated but once, in May, 1899, and that advance rep- 
resented but a temporary spurt, which did not seriously 
affect manufacturing costs for the year. Our St. Louis 
quotations did not reach 6 cents in that year until March 
1. How sharp was the peak in the price curve in that 
movement is shown by the following quotations, taken 
from our files in 1899, representing St. Louis nearby de- 
livery : 
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The market dropped rapidly thereafter. Indeed, 
neither before 1899 nor afterward, until 1905, was there 
6-cent spelter at St. Louis. From January 4, 1905, to 
March 15, 1905, our St. Louis quotation ranged from 
5.971% to 6.15 cents, while from October 25, 1905, to Janu- 
ary 31, 1906, it ranged from 6 to 6.50 cents. With these 
three exceptions, there has not been 6-cent spelter at St. 
Louis until the present movement, which may be said to 
have begun in the middle of September, when the 6-cent 
line was crossed. Since then our St. Louis quotations 
have been as follows: 





Cents. Cents. 
SE nce enad-s Me mas 6.15 DOCUNNOE, BOs oo cdi cians 6.55 
ees © 6.05 POCMINOE 26. cic tc nes 6.55 
SE EC isieiaeusetca vn 6.12 January 2.....05. 6.55 
re 6.20 MT Oe oS ecc sve wnen 6.60 
TE, Bini 5. es ee yanions 6.20 January 16....... - 6.90 
November SGRGREY ZS... 02s: eer 
November PUNO Bonide ciewecweee 6.75 
November PR Did ciicendwnece 6.75 
December : PONS Bis ct civeawes 6.80 
December PUG eB i bostdas wens 6.80 


As already noted, there had been no change in the 
spread between black and galvanized pipe since the sum- 
mer of 1904. Prior to that time the spread between black 
and galvanized merchant pipe was 10 points, or about $20 
per net ton, throughout the list of sizes. Since the re- 
arrangement in the summer of 1904, and one slight mod- 
ification afterward, there has been a spread of 10 points 
on % to 6 in., 12 points on %in., 14 points on %-in., 
15 points on 7 to 12 in. and 16 points on \% and \% in. 
As spelter averaged lower than 5 cents, St. Louis, in 
1904, or easily half a cent less than in 1903, the rearrange- 
ment made in 1904 does not fit present market conditions 
in spelter. In the older days of pipe manufacture spreads 
of 16 points and more were common. That was on 
cheaper spelter, and represented less economical proc- 
esses and larger profits on intermediate operations. 

In sheet products the same reduction in spread be- 
tween black and galvanized over a long period of years, 
with no adequate increase in very recent years to cover 
the increased cost of spelter, is to be observed. 

In the early part of 1898 the Iron and Steel Sheet 
Manufacturers’ Association issued a chart to illustrate the 
decreasing spreads between pig iron, billets and sheet 
bars on the one hand, and steel sheets on the other, also 
the decrease in the spread between black and galvanized 
sheets. The years which have been added to history since 
1898 show a further remarkable decrease in the spread 
between black and galvanized sheets, having regard to 
the cost of spelter. The sheet association chart showed 
a spread between black and galvanized of No. 28 gauge 
averaging pretty regularly $1.75 per 100 lb. during 1893, 
a decline from $1.75 to $1.40 in 1894, an increase from 
$1.40 to $1.65 in 1895, a decline to $1.10 in 1896, and an 
average through 1897 of about $1.15. In 1893 spelter did 
not average as high as 4 cents a pound, although the 
spread between black and galvanized sheets was $1.75. 
In 1897, when the spread had been reduced to $1.15, the 
average price of spelter was about 4 cents. 

In more recent years the spread between black and 
galvanized sheets has been quite steadily maintained 
at $1 per 100 Ib., although spelter has been much above 
4 cents a pound. Throughout 1906, and until January 
24 of this year, the spread has been $1.05. Except dur- 
ing the early and late months of 1906, spelter at St. 
Louis was under 6 cents a pound. At present spelter 
is fully a cent a pound higher, and the spread has been 
increased, by the January 24 advance, by but 10 cents 


The comparison between a spread of $1.75 per 100 
Ib. in black and galvanized sheets in 1893, with spelter at 
less than 4 cents a pound, and a spread of $1.15 at pres- 
ent, with spelter at nearly 7 cents a pound, illustrates 
how drastic has been the cutting out of profits on inter- 
mediate operations. The time was when there was 4 
profit in buying black sheets and galvanizing them; such 
a proposition could not now be given a second thought. 
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The Cleaning of Blast Furnace Gases. 





A question to which blast furnacemen have been com- 
pelled to give attention since flue dust evils have become 
more aggravated is the economy of cleaning gases that 
are to be burned in stoves or under boilers. Gas washing 
is growing more common, and locally designed plants for 
cleaning gas, where there is no intention to install gas 
driven engines, have multiplied in the past few years. 
Recently the Cleveland, England, Institution of Engi- 
neers discussed the question, after hearing a paper by 
H. G. Seott of Middlesbrough, on “ The Utility of Clean- 
ing Blast Furnace Gases.” The position was taken in 
the paper that the cleaning of gas for stoves and boilers 
with now known machinery is too costly. The writer 
presented eight years’ records, showing that only 15 per 
cent. of the dust remains in a furnace plant where no 
dust catchers are employed, and that the remaining 85 
per cent. is carried away into the atmosphere by the chim- 
neys. The figures given for a year’s operation of three 
furnaces producing 850 tons a week each show that of 
the 15 per cent. of deposited dust 82 tons was taken in 
that period from the boiler and boiler flues, 172 tons from 
stoves and 180 tons from gas mains. The total cost of 
removing this dust was £235 for the year. It is figured 
that if all the gas had been washed the expense would 
have been not only the cost of driving the washers, re- 
quiring 60 to 70 hp. each, but the cost of removing about 
15,000 tons of mud containing 80 per cent. of moisture. 
Mr. Scott calculated that a plant which would thoroughly 
wash all the gas from a furnace producing 130 tons of 
iron a day would cost £3500 a year, and that to clean the 
gas from such a furnace down to 0.5 g. of solid matter 
per cubic meter would cost over £2000 a year. 

In the discussion on the paper testimony in support 
of the writer’s experience was given, and on the other 
hand the opinion was expressed that it is economical to 
clean furnace gas, even though it is simply to be used in 
stoves and for raising steam. One view was that the 
best economy probably lay in cleaning all gas down 
to 1 g. or % g. of dust in a cubic meter, and then 
employing a Theisen washer for the portion of the gas 
used in explosive engines, cleaning this down to 
0.0025 g. It was stated that 16 per cent. more of cool, 
clean gas would be required under boilers than if hot, 
dirty gas were so used. From Bolckow, Vaughan & Co.’s 
Middlesbrough furnaces came the statement that this firm 
was the first in the Cleveland District to put in the 
Theisen washer, but as it did not give the expected re- 
sults it was abandoned. One engineer calculated that 
even at the high cost given in the paper for cleaning all 
the gas in Theisen washers, there would be an available 
economy of 4s. 9d. per ton of pig iron. On behalf of 
gas washer interests the following estimate was made for 
a plant for three furnaces, which was the basis of the 
calculation in the paper: 


Taking the gas from a furnace making 1000 tons of pig iron 
per week, with a consumption of 221% ewt. of coke per ton of 
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iron made, to be cleaned to a purity of 0.1 to 0.5 g. per cubic 
meter—i.c.. to be made suitable for heating purposes: A No. 14 
Theisen washer would treat more than the entire quantity of 
gas driven off, allowing for its being delivered to the washer at 
a comparatively high temperature. The approximate cost of 
that apparatus with vapor separator and motor would be about 
£1650, or £4950 for three furnaces. Adding £2000 for founda 
tions, pipes, settling tanks, &¢e., the total cost would be £7000. 
The cost for working would be £5830 a year. 


States. with the conspicuous excep- 


Steel 


In the United 


tion of the Lackawanna Company, which has 


as al- 
dealt 


with has been that of washing out the heavier solids car- 


worked out a method of washing gas for engines, 


ready indicated in these columns, the problem 


ried over by the gas, thus freeing the flues, stoves and 
boilers in large part of accumulations which are expen 
sive both in labor and stoppages. In The Iron Age of 
January 17, 1907, page 198, an apparatus was described 
which obviated the drawbacks of cool, moist gas by pass- 
ing it, after washing, through regenerative chambers 
which the hot gas had heated in passing from the down- 
comer to settling chambers and then to the washer. Else- 
where in this issue an account is given of the procedure 
followed at a Virginia furnace, which suggests the possi- 
bilities of economical dry cleaning of the gases passing 
to stoves and boilers. At other furnaces in the United 
States centrifugal dry cleaning has been experimented 
with in the past two years, and though data are not 
available as to the economies secured it is understood 
that the method has met the demands of furnace man- 
agers who have not been persuaded of the economies of 


thorough washing of their gases. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


More{Concerning College Growth. 

To the Editor: In The Iron Age for February 14 is a 
very interesting table on College Growth, and I have 
taken the liberty of comparing the table with some data 
published by Professor Tombo of Columbia in 
for December 31, 1906, with results that surprise me con- 
siderably. In that copy of Science the years 1902 and 
1906 were compared, and also the years 1905 and 1906, 
and I give below the table, making the last column of the 
table in The Iron Age for February 14 a basis of com- 
parison. As I understand it, comparison is made not 
between the total number of registered students, but 
leaving out the summer school and other short or special 
courses : 


Science 


Percentaye Increase Perioda Named. 
1902-06. 1905-'06. 
— 2.29 1.14 
24.00 0.00 
46.19 12.74 
8.09 — 2.21 
24.20 §.27 
Princeton 0.52 0.00 
Pennsylvania 54.34 14.69 
Illinois .. 59, sos 4.81 
Chicago 10.13 3.59 
Michigan 24.18 3.38 
Wisconsin 7.64 0.52 
Minnesota 12.52 - 
Stanford 11.03 — 4.73 
California — 11.71 10.61 

It is rather interesting to note that the large gains in 
attendance must have been made largely in the first five 
years of the period 1895-1905, as the growth of thé last 
five years was considerably lower, some of the institu- 
tions even falling off in numbers. This, however, is not 
the case with New York University nor with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, which I have added to the table. 
While most of the institutions are growing, there are 
none of them that can compare with the University of 
New York or with the University of Pennsylvania in 
their rate of growth for the last five years. 

The accompanying chart is of interest in this connec- 
tion, as it shows the total number of students at Penn- 
sylvania year by year, since 1894, graphically demonstrat- 
ing the rapid rate of increase during the last five years. 
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On the same diagram I have plotted to amplified scale the 
total number of engineering students at the University of 
Pennsylvania, showing that the growth has been practi- 
cally an increasing one, year after year, since 1899. 
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Graphical Diagram of the Growth of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania for the Last 13 Years. 

I think it will be found that if corresponding diagrams 
are drawn for other institutions, the growth of the en- 
gineering departments will show something of the same 
relation to that of the whole number of students as is 


shown on this chart. 
H. W. SPANGLER, 


Professor of Mechanical and Electrical Engineer- 
ing, University of Pennsylvania. 
PHILADELPHIA, February 18, 1907. 
<ncnataieenieanainaiaesnea 


The Philadelphia Machinery Dealers’ Banquet. 


The Philadelphia Machinery Dealers’ and Supply 
Association, which was organized about a year ago to 
consider conditions attending the machinery and supply 
trade in the Philadelphia territory, held its first annual 
meeting and banquet at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel on 
the evening of February 20. 

At the annual meeting, which was held previous to 
the banquet, routine business was dispensed with, the 
only formal action taken being the election of officers for 
ihe ensuing year, which resulted as follows: Alfred M. 
Maddock of Maddock & Co., president; W. E. Shipley, 
vice-president, and Frank Clouds of Powell, Clouds & Co., 
secretary-treasurer. 

The banquet was served in the Red Room of the hotel. 
red C. Spaulding acted as toastmaster, and addresses 
were made by President-Elect Maddock, Vice-President- 
Elect Shipley, J. R. Vandyke, Frank Toomey, representa- 
tives of the trade press, and others. Those present in- 
cluded W. H. Billamy and J. A. Cochrane of Bellamy & 
Cochrane; Frank Bancroft, L. H. Heist and W. J. Wagner 
ef Manning, Maxwell & Moore; Alfred Maddock and 
Henry Maddock of Maddock & Co.; Frank Clouds and 
l’. W. Powell of Powell, Clouds & Co.; W. E. Shipley, J. 
i.. Stewart, W. S. Hagamen, Fred Holz, Jr., and Chas. C, 
Grogan, representing W. E. Shipley; J. R. Vandyke of the 
Vandyke, Churchill Company; Fred C. Spaulding and 
Jesse Rockey of Spaulding & Metcalf; Charles Bond and 
S. Condrick, representing Charles Bond; Herman Swartz, 
Edw. W. Sees, Charles D. Wood and Robert W. Sees, rep- 
resenting Sees & Faber; Wm. Walters of Wm. P. Walters 
Sons; Frank Toomey, W. E. Caldwell, Cleveland Twist 
Drill Company, and A. H. McGhee, representing the 
tmerican Machinist; Louis Pelletier, Machinery, and A. 
A. MiHer, The Iron Age. 

—————»-o—_—_— 

The National Lead Company, New York, has pur- 
chased the Magnus Metal Company, which operates plants 
at Depew, N. Y., Chicago, Ill, St. Louis, Mo., Topeka, 
Kan., Jersey City and Newark, N. J., and New Haven, 
Conn., and which is capitalized at $3,000,000. -The pur- 
chase price is understood to be about $5,000,000. The 
company manufactures composition metals and is a very 
large consumer of copper. H. H. Hewitt of Buffalo, N. 
Y., president of the Magnus Metal Company, is to con- 
tinue in his present position to direct the management 
under the new owners. 
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Mexican Business Conditions. 


Heating Stoves in Demand, 


DurANGo, February 21, 1907.—For the first time in 
many years the inhabitants of the Valley of Mexico, on 
February 11, enjoyed the experience incidental to a heavy 
fall of snow, which lent diversity to the usual appearance 
of tropical verdure and incidentally gave a fillip to the 
local demand in the capitol for household heating ap- 
paratus. Severe weather has also been reported from 
various other elevated points with, doubtless, a like re 
sult. Most of the enterprising hardware houses in lead- 
ing trading centres at high altitudes now keep on hand 
heating stoves of American manufacture, having been 
taught by past experience that the fickleness of the win- 
ter season and the steadily increasing additions to the 
foreign colonies, principally Americans, combine to make 
this forethought upon their part a profitable one. In this 
city, for example, at the beginning of the winter season 
an entire window was given to the display of a hand- 
some assortment of ornamental heating stoves for both 
coal and other classes of fuel, in one of the principal 
hardware and general supply stores upon one of the 
main thoroughfares. The season is a short one, and is 
not, of course, to be compared in point of severity with 
that experienced north of the Rio Grande, but there are 
many days when the biting chill of morning and evening 
makes artificial warmth in the dwelling a necessity. The 
natives generally. however, even those who can afford to 
buy heating stoves still prefer, on account of deep-rooted 
prejudice, to shiver and suffer, but the fact should not 
discourage those manufacturers of heating apparatus who 
appear to have entered upon the missionary work of cul- 
tivating the Mexican trade in this line. 

Rallroad Concessions and Construction, 

A company with the title of the Mexican Milling & 
Transportation Company has been organized in the city 
of Guanajuato, with $2,000,000 capital, for the purpose 
of acquiring a number of mining properties in the district 
and of constructing a railroad, 30 miles long, at a cost of 
$13,800 per mile, including equipment, to transport the 
product of the mines to the mills. 

Manuel Rubio Arriaga has obtained a concession to 
construct a line of railroad from the city of Queretaro, 
the capital of the State of that name, to Villa de Acam- 
baro, in the State of Guanajuato. Seven years are al- 
lowed for the work, and the surveys must begin within 
six months. Certain land owners in the State of Quere- 
taro who will be benefited by the road have subscribed 
the sum of $50,000 as a subsidy to be paid to the company 
which constructs the line. 

A railroad is projected between the cities of Durango 
and Guadalajara by way of Guiterrez, a station on the 
Mexican Central. G. C. Palmer of Zacatecas is interested 
in the enterprise and is endeavoring to raise the neces- 
sary capital for the construction. The distance is about 
300 km. and the estimated cost of the work is $3,000,000. 
The Mexican Central located a line between Durango and 
Guiterrez about three years ago. 

The Cananea, Yaqui River & Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, a Southern Pacific enterprise, has given a contract 
to Grant Brothers of Los Angeles, Cal., for the construc- 
tion of 80 miles of track between Buenavista and Toni- 
chi, on the Yaqui River, and for 68 miles, from Corral to 
Alamos. 

The Pan-American Railroad is ‘now completed as far 
as Mapaxtepec, 311 km. from San Geronimo, and the 
operation of the road to the town of Mapaxtepec only 
awaits the approval of the time card by the government. 

The National Railway Company of Mexico is pushing 
construction work on a branch line 35 km. in length, be- 
tween Jarita and El Pan, in the State of Nuevo Leon 
which will open up coal fields in that district. 

It is reported that the entire line of the Southern 
Pacific’s Guaymas-Guadalajara extension will be con- 
structed by Grant Brothers, the Los Angeles contractors. 

According to a statement made by Mr. Hilwell, of the 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway, it is the inten- 
tion of the company of which he is president to construct 
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a branch of the railway to Spofford Junction to connect 
With the Southern Pacific and the Mexican Central at 
Ciudad Porfirio Diaz. 

Work is being pushed upon the Mexican Central, Ato- 
tonileo’s branch, 7 km. from Ocotlan having been com- 
pleted and connections made with the main line. 

Application for a concession to construct a 50-km. 
line of railroad from the city of Aguascalientes to the 
hacienda of Sefior Rincon Gallardo in the State of Ja- 
lisco is about to be made. ‘The line will be narrow gauge. 

A dispatch from Chihuahua announces that a con- 
cession has been granted to unnamed individuals to con- 
struct a railroad from Madera to Becerac, on the banks 
of the Vabispe River. 


industrial Notes, 

In the first three months of the current fiscal year 
the total value of the imports greatly exceeded the aggre- 
gate for the corresponding period of last year, the sum 
being $50,920,045.77, against $38,900.435.32. In the pres- 
ent year’s imports the following items appear: Machinery 
and apparatus, $6,247,335.84; vehicles, $1,709,946.06; 
arms and explosives, $943,147.34. The exports in the first 
quarter were valued at $53,767,800.74. The imports are 
thus apportioned among foreign countries: 


Imports three months. 1906-1907. 1905-1906. 
United States TCE OTTO $20,928,210 
|) ee ee ee fae entweae 6,044,849 4,850,002 
COOGEE  TEPIGR vo stad scree tiusswrdi 5,102,919 4,766,777 
France eer ee eee ey TPT ‘ 4,341,295 $316,650 
TREE iovaseces Sint ta Sciacca ad wk halt aol 1,834,237 1,729,561 
selgium Sad ee eee awa eee 638,701 606,365 
RONAN a ucinle Cae aeas ae ee kaw ewtes 410,834 283,952 


The American Consul at Hermosillo in a recent report 
upon trade conditions in the State of Sonora says: 

With the opening of the Yaqui District there will be a de- 
mand for American farming fmplements, especially steam plows, 
thrashers, &c., as quite a large number of ranches will be laid 
out, and as the ground is nearly perfectly level they can be used 
toa great advantage. Windmills will also be used toa great ex- 
tent, and it would be well for American manufacturers to ad- 
vertise their goods in this section of the country and send cata- 
logues. 

A concern in the city of Monterey with the title Com- 
pania Manufacturera de Tubos de Plomo, S. A., is en- 
gaged in turning out lead pipe for use in water and 
drainage systems. 

The Sinaloa Land & Water Company, which owns the 
Yevavito property in the State of Sinaloa intends to carry 
out an extensive irrigating enterprise, which involves the 
construction of a canal estimated to cost $2,000,000. 

Concessions for the use of water for generating power 
and other purposes have been obtained by the following: 
S. P. Applewhite of the City of Mexico, to use the waters 
of the Rio Grande, district of Culcatlan, State of Oaxaca, 
for the development of electric power for the lighting of 
the city of Oaxaca and for transmission to other places ; 
J. B. Tanner to utilize the waters of the Jamapa River, 
State of Vera Cruz, for motive power purposes; Sefiora 
Ernestina Rubio de Isita to use for irrigation the waters 
of the San Juan del Rio, in the States of Mexico, Hidalgo 
and Queretaro, and Sefiora Alejandro V. de Redo to use 
for a like purpose and for motive power in the operation 
of cotton mills in the city of Culiacan, Sinaloa, water of 
the Tamazuela River to the volume of 1192 liters per 
second. J. 3. D 

——_»p--o___ 

The street railroad car building companies controlled 
by the Brill interests have been consolidated into a new 
company called the J. G. Brill Company, which is capi- 
talized at $10,000,000. The companies merged into the 
new corporation are the J. G. Brill Company, Philadel-~ 
phia, Pa., American Car Company, St. Louis, Mo., G. C. 
Kuhlman Car Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and the John 
Stephenson Company, Elizabeth, N. J. This is simply a 
consolidation of companies already controlled by the 
same interests and is in no way connected with the com- 
bination of all the street railroad car builders which was 
attempted about a year ago. James Rawle is president 
of the new company; John A. Brill, first vice-president ; 
Samuel M. Curwin, second vice-president and general 
manager; M. Herman Brill, secretary; Edward Brill, 
treasurer and Edward P. Rawle, assistant treasurer. 
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FRANK J. HEARNE. 

Col. Frank J. Hearne, president of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Company, died of peritonitis at Denver, Colo., 
February 25. For nearly a week his condition had been 
serious, the patient’s resistance having no doubt been 
diminished by the effects of an experience with blood 
poisoning a few years ago, the result of a fall. Colonel 
Hearne’s death means the loss to the iron trade of an 
attractive and forceful personality, whose activities as 
a manufacturer of iron and steel cover a period of 35 
years. These years were chiefly devoted to the develop- 
ment of the tube industry at the Riverside Iron Works, 
at Wheeling, W. Va. Colonel Hearne was born at Cam- 
bridge, Md., September 21, 1846. He received his tech- 
nical education at the Troy Polytechnic Institute, and 
immediately after his graduation became assistant engi- 
neer of the Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad. In 1872, at 
the solicitation of his father, he became assistant man- 
ager of the Riverside Iron Works, at Wheeling, W. Va., 


FRANK J. HEARNE. 


and the subsequent growth of the plant was largely due 
to his great energy and activity. Upon the formation 
of the National Tube Company in May, 1899, he was 
elected vice-president of the company, in charge of manu- 
facturing, and succeeded to the presidency upon the retire- 
ment of E. C. Converse, who became a member of the 
Executive Committee of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. Colonel Hearne resigned from the National 
Tube Company in August, 1902, with the expectation of 
retiring from active business life, and mention was made 
at the time of the coincidence that his father also had 
retired at the age of 56. In the following year he ac- 
cepted the presidency of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- 
pany and the chairmanship of its Board of Directors. In 
the past four years the development of the company’s 
properties has been pushed forward steadily on the sound 
lines dictated by his broad experience. 

WILLIAM C. M’MILLAN. 

After an eight-weeks’ illness of pneumonia, Wm. C. 
MeMillan, one of the most prominent of Detroit manu- 
facturers and financiers, died in that city on Thursday, 
February 21. A heart trouble of two years’ standing, a 
dilatation resulting from stress of business, was a serious 
complication. Born in Detroit, March 1, 1861, Mr. Me- 
Millan was the son of the late James McMillan, who 
represented Michigan in the United States Senate for a 
number of years. He entered business after graduating 
from Yale University in 1884, as an employee of the 
Michigan Car Company. In three years he was appointed 
general manager of the company. In 1892 he brought 
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about the consolidation of the Michigan and Peninsular 
Oar companies, which, in February, 1899, were absorbed 
by the American Car & Foundry Company. After his 
tather’s death he became the executive head of the Mc- 
Millan estate, comprising interests of great magnitude, 
marine, manufacturing, real estate and banking. As in- 
dicating the wide range of his activities a partial list is 
given of the official positions Mr. McMillan held in con- 
nection with leading Detroit and outside enterprises: 
President and general manager Detroit & Cleveland Navi- 
gation Company, general manager Detroit & Buffalo 
Steamboat Company, director Michigan Steamship Com- 
pany, director Wolverine Steamship Company, vice-presi- 
dent Duluth & Atlantic Transportation Company, presi- 
dent Detroit Shipbuilding Company, director American 
Shipbuilding Company, president Michigan Malleable 
Iron Company, president Detroit Seamless Steel Tube 
Company, president Monarch Steel Castings Company, 
treasurer Detroit Railroad Elevator Company, secretary 
Detroit Iron Furnace Company, director Peninsular Su- 
gar Company, director Detroit Union Railroad Depot & 
Station Company, chairman executive committee Michi- 
gan State Telephone Company, chairman executive com- 
mittee Union Trust Company, director First National 
Bank, director State Savings Bank, president Detroit 
Hotel Company, treasurer Detroit Manufacturers’ Rail- 
road, president and general manager Cleveland & Toledo 
Line, trustee Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York. The McMillan marine interests were of vast im- 
portance. One of Mr. MeMillan’s notable achievements 
was the organization of the passenger service between 
Detroit and Buffalo. The original investment was $1,- 
300,000 in two steamers which made the run in 14 hr., 
and though there were some who had their misgivings 
the success of the enterprise has vindicated the judgment 
of its promoter. What is spoken of as a monument to 
Mr. MeMillan is the Hotel Pontchartrain, which he was 
building at Detroit at a cost of $1,500,000. 

Wm. C. MeMillan followed his father in taking an 
active interest in politics. In 1902 he was urged to be- 
come a candidate for a vacant United States Senator- 
ship but declined. He became a candidate, however, last 
month to succeed the late Senator Alger, but was un- 
successful. Of his business methods it is said that “like 
his father he planned in a comprehensive way; he let 
men into his business, gave them a stock interest and, 
like his father, he carried them on the books, and later, 
as the business grew, the respective partners became 
rich in their own rights. He did not look after the 
details, he left that to the men in charge. Mr. McMillan 
always regarded the function of his office as that of a 
financial clearing house; he adjusted the financial bal- 
ance.” 


JaMES McKinney, senior partner of the firm of James 
McKinney & Son, operating the Albany Architectural Iron 
Works & Foundry, Albany, N. Y., died February 10, aged 
82 years. He was born in Duanesburgh, Schoharie 
County, N. Y. He began his business career by becoming 
a clerk in his grandfather’s general store at Canajoharie, 
N. Y., then entered a foundry at Palatine Bridge, N. Y., 
and afterward removed to New York City and was em- 
ployed by several concerns in different lines of the iron 
business, desiring to get all the information and experi- 
ence possible with the hope of starting in business for 
himself. In 1850 he went to Albany and in 1857 em- 
barked in the foundry business with Abram Mann under 
the firm name of McKinney & Mann. The copartnership 
was dissolved in 1867, after which Mr. McKinney con- 
ducted the business alone. In 1884 he took into partner- 
ship his son, Edward N. McKinney, and the firm became 
James McKinney & Son. He took an interest in public 
affairs, having served as a member of the Board of Alder- 
men. He was elected a trustee of the Albany Exchange 
Savings Bank in 1886 and became its second vice-presi- 
dent in 1893. 


GerorcE A. Pierce, formerly treasurer of the Holyoke 
Belting Company, Holyoke, Mass., died February 18. 
For nine years he was with the American Saw Company, 
Trenton, N. J., and for 23 years in the belting business. 
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In the latter line he was first with Charles A. Schieren 
& Co., New York, and afterward with the Page Belting 
Company, Concord, N. H.. as manager of its Boston 
office, and later of the Middle States department at New 
York. Since 1902 until recently he had been with the 
Holyoke Belting Company. He leaves a widow and two 
sons. 

GerorGE H. Fisuer of Ironton, Ohio, died at Columbus, 
Ohio, January 21, in his seventy-sixth year, while en- 
deavoring to reach his home at Ironton after having been 
taken suddenly ill at New York. He was born at Trede- 
gar, Wales, and began his career as a shipping clerk at 
the age of 15 years. He came to this country in May, 
1849, locating at Pittsburgh, where he was connected 
with its rolling mills. In 1859 he removed to Ironton. 
Thereafter he was superintendent of various rolling mills 
at Ironton and elsewhere. In 1883 he built the Kelly 
Nail Works at Ironton for the owners and later he was 
superintendent of the Eagle Mill in that city. 

WILLIAM EDEN, a rolling mill pioneer in the Schuyl- 
kill Valley, died at Pottsville, Pa., February 18, aged 76 
years. 

J. S. UNDERHILL, who was a prominent manufacturer 
of boilers before and during the Civil War, died in Wil- 
liamsburg, Brooklyn, N. Y., February 22, aged 86 years. 
He built the ironclad Keokuk and the monitor Modoc. 


WILLIAM Percivat De Wirt, secretary and treasurer 
of the New York Wire Cloth Company, merchant and 
manufacturer and clubman, died suddenly February 18. 
aged 40 years. He was a graduate of Stevens Institute 
and a member of the New York Yacht Club, the New 
York Athletic Club, the Players’ Club and the Hardware 
Club. 





PERSONAL. 


After five years of active service in building and 
equipping the plant of the Central Radiator Company, 
Landsdale, Pa., Robert K. Story has resigned his position 
as general manager, taking effect March 1, to enjoy a 
period of long needed rest. 


W. W. Hoit, who for a number of years has been gen- 
eral yardmaster of the New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad at West Albany, has become connected with the 
Quincy, Manchester, Sargent Company, with his head- 
quarters at the New York offices in the West Street 
Building. 


Edward Busch, general manager of the National Au- 
tomatic Tool Company, Dayton, Ohio, is now in New 
York on business. 


C. B. Williamson, at present with the Becker-Brainerd 
Milling Machine Company, Hyde Park, Mass., will enter 
the employ of the Vandyck-Churchill Company, 8 Dey 
street, New York, March 1, as a salesman. 


George W. Bragg, who has for some years been cashier 
for the Bon Air Coal & Iron Company, Allen’s Creek. 
Tenn., has been appointed superintendent to succeed H. 
T. De Bardeleben. 

H. R. Southworth, formerly circulation manager of 
the Binghamton Press, Binghamton, N. Y., has become 
manager of the publicity department for the General 
Fireproofing Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 

William Coghlin, for the past nine years prominently 
identified with the National Supply Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, has severed his connection with that company and 
entered the employ of the Patterson Tool & Supply Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, as traveling salesman in Ohio. 

Thomas H. MecGechin has been appointed Eastern 
sales manager of the United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Company, with offices at 71 Broadway, New 
York. 

Charles F. Rand, New York, president of the Spanish- 
American Iron Company, is in Cuba at the company’s 
mines, 

——»--e———_—_ —_ 

For the past year or two the Birdsboro Steel Foun- 

dry & Machine Company, Birdsboro, Pa., has been making 
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it specialty of casting open hearth steel pipe fittings suit- 
able for high pressure superheated steam. These have 
ceen so well received and the volume of business has 
increased to such an extent that a special machine has 
been designed and built for finishing them. This, known 
as a trifacing machine, is capable of boring, facing and 
truing up a tee or ell fitting at one setting. The machine 
weighs about 50,000 Ib., is equipped with a 30-hp. motor 
to drive the three heads and will handle fittings of from 
6 to 30 in. in diameter in a third of the time that was 
formerly required. 


a 


Proposed New Standards for Mining Engineers. 


The Institution of Mining and Metallurgy has sent 
out recently to its members from its headquarters, Salis- 
bury House, London, E. C., the recommendations of the 
weights and measures and the mesh sectional commit- 
tees of the institution’s Central Standardization Commit- 
tee. These are to be balloted on by the members, pre- 
liminary to final action by the council. The important 
part of the report of the Mesh Sectional Committee is the 
following, designated as the “I. M. M. Standard Labora- 
tory Screens.” 

Diameter 


Mesh or apertures of wire. Aperture. Screening area. 
per linear inch. Inch. Inch. Per cent. 

one a ; ; «6a Gen 0.1 25.00 
eS gis . 0.063 0.062 "24.60 
Bice #3 a j Tere 0.05 25.00 
1 Se ; ...-0.0417 0.0416 24.92 
363%. ; Si ..-0.0313 0.0312 24.92 
BGs iin eine en eben 0.025 0.025 25.00 
DSS < davasde wen eae ees 0.02 0.02 25.00 
(EE te ee 0.0167 0.0166 24.80 
cn ashe Neeaane .- 0.0143 0.0142 24.70 
Gad seca ravaswseveage.s 0.0125 0.0125 25.00 
PR ric ea achrater sigs axe 0.01 25.00 
Drcctseuvaveeexeaames 0.0083 0.0083 24.80 
Ps < cain Rial wa ae ma oe 0.0071 0.0071 24.70 
ac tte «awk wale ea 0.0063 0.0062 24.60 
Oe ener ae a aatmtaed 0.005 0.005 25.00 
150...... P08 i... aa 0.0033 24.50 
200 0.0025 0.0025 25.00 


The recommendations of the two sectional committees 


are as follows: 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

1. That the word “ton” shall represent a weight of 2000 
Ib. avoirdupois (29,166.6 oz. troy); that the use of the terms 
“ewt.” and “qrs.” be abandoned: and that fractions of a ton 
be expressed either in pounds or in decimals of a ton. 

2. That the “ miner’s inch” be understood to mean a flow of 
1.5 cu. ft. of water per minute. 

8. That the word “ gallon” be understood to mean the Im- 


perial gallon of 10 Ib. 
4. That all temperatures be expressed in degrees Centigrade. 
5. That gold and silver returns be expressed in terms of fine 
gold and silver, and not as “ bullion.” 
6. That gold contents of ores, &c., be expressed in money 
values as well as in weights: and in this connection the stand- 
ard value to be taken at 85 shillings, or $20.67 U. S. currency, 


per troy ounce fine gold. 
MESH. 


1. The adoption of the “I. M. M. Standard Laboratory 
Screens’ as recommended in the committee’s report. 

2. That material coarser than 150 mesh be described as 
** Sand ’’—coarse or fine. 

8. That material passing 150 mesh, but settling against a 
given rising current of water, or settling in — seconds in a — 
inch column of still water, be described as “ Meal.’”’ Do you 
suggest any method of making the sub-division of material finer 
than 150 mesh: and do you suggest any alternative term for 


“* Meal "’? 
4. That material settling more slowly than suggested in 3 


be described as “ slimes.” 

Concerning the metric system the members are asked 
the following: “ Do you consider the general adoption of 
the metric system of weights and measures to be feasible 
in mining and metallurgical work, or would this in your 
opinion lead to undue dislocation? ” 


ae 


Southern railroads have requested permission from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to postpone for an- 
other 30 days the intended advance of 25 cents per ton 
in the freight rate on pig iron and cast iron pipe, making 
the advance effective April 2, instead of March 3. The 
request will probably be granted. 





THE IRON 


NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Atikokan Iron Company, Limited, Port Arthur, Ontario, 
which has just completed a new blast furnace at Port Arthur, 
with coking ovens, ore roasting plant and coal and ore dock, 
expects to blow the furnace in at the opening of navigation, 
about the middle of April. The directors of the company are 
Wm. McKenzie, D. D. Mann, Z. A. Lash, Hugh Sutherland, J. W. 
DeC. O'Grady, A. Stanford White, R. M. Hunter and J. C. 
Hunter. D. D. Mann is president; J. C. Hunter, vice-president 
and manager; Hugh Sutherland, treasurer, and R. M. Hunter, 
secretiury. 

Thomas S. Bellah has been appointed receiver for the Seidel 
& Hastings Company, Wilmington, Del., plate iron manufacturer. 
The assets ure said to be $75,000 and liabilities $83,000. 


The Morgan Spring Company has installed 39 wire nail 
machines in its plant at Youngstown, Ohio, which are in opera- 
tion, and the company is now making upward of 600 kegs of 
wire nails per day. The company also has in operation at 
Youngstown a rod mill, with a capacity of 200 tons a day, and 
a wire drawing department, with a capacity of 100 tons per day. 

The plant of the Wilkes Rolling Mill Company at Sharon, 
Pa., which was closed down for some time, is again in operation, 
giving employment to about 100 men. The company manufac- 
tures muck bar, bar iron and iron and steel sheets. 


The first department of the turnbuckle plant of the Repub- 
lic Iron & Steel Company, which was removed from Brazil to 
Muncie, Ind., has been put in operation with 100 employees. 
Other departments will be opened as rapidly as possible. The 
turnbuckle plant was consolidated with the company’s nut and 
bolt works at Muncie. 


The Goshen Iron Company has been incorporated to take 
over a lease from the receiver of the Chapman Iron, Coal & 
Coke Company to A. J. Moxham, which covers properties in 
Rockbridge, Augusta and Allegheny counties, Va., and Fayette 
County, W. Va. Information can be obtained from Townsend, 
Avery & Button, 7 Nassau street. 


At a recent meeting of the stockholders of the Berger Mfg. 
Company, Canton, Ohio, it was voted to increase the capital 
stock from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. President E. A. Langen- 
bach states that this places the company in a better position 
to make extensions necessary to a growing business. The 
stock will be sold from time to time as the directors see fit. 


The Linton Rolling Mill Company, Terre Haute, Ind., whose 
principal production will be light steel rails, ranging from 12 to 
40 lb., splices and spikes, and whose plant is located at Linton, 
Ind., on the Illinois Central and Southern Indiana railroads, has 
just started up, employing a force of 200 men. The new com- 
pany is headed by Terre Haute capitalists. Joseph Freeman 
is president; W. J. Hamilton, vice-president; J. R. Finkelstein, 
secretary and general manager, and Joseph Moss, treasurer. 


The Ashland Iron & Steel Company, Ashland, Wis., manu- 
facturer of Lake Superior pig iron, together with by-products of 
wood alcohol and acetate of lime, has recently acquired a large 
additional tract of timber land, aggregating 50,000 acres. 
Twenty new charcoal kilns will be built and when completed will 
use about 100,000 cords of wood a year. The furnace at Ash- 
land is one of the largest charcoal furnaces in that region, and 
perhaps in the country, and together with that of the Michigan 
Iron Company, Newberry, Mich., and the Manistique Iron Com- 
pany, Manistique, Mich., form a group which produces a large 
proportion of the entire charcoal iron product. The three com- 
panies. of which Jos. H. Berry, Detroit, Mich., is president, are 
controlled by the same interests. 


The plant of the Fort Worth Iron & Steel Company, which 
was burned at Fort Worth, Texas. a few days ago, will be rebuilt 
at once. The loss from the fire amounted to about $100,000. 
The plant was engaged in the manufacture of bolts, spikes, 
nuts, washers and air brakes. 


General Machinery. 


The Wytheville Iron Works, Wytheville, Va., recently incor- 
porated, is buying the equipment for its new plant, which is now 
being erected on a 3%-acre site on the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
road. G. S. Bruce is president; E. Lee Trinkle, vice-president ; 
R. L. Pierce, treasurer; Edward Ewald, secretary, and H. C. 
Clayton, superintendent. 


John 8. Sell and Lucian Clawson have purchased the prop- 
erty and stock of the Atlantic Steel Tool Company, Greensburg, 
Pa., consisting of a foundry, 6 acres of land and 800 ft. of 
railroad siding. A new company will be formed to operate the 
plant as soon as possible. 


The Western Allegheny Railroad, Greenville, Pa., is to build 
a new engine house and small repair shop, the location for 
which has not been selected. 


Through a misunderstanding the announcement was made 
in our last issue that the Railways Appliances Company is 
offering for sale the plant and business of the Pedrick & Ayer 
Company, Plainfield, N. J. The fact is that W. D. Sargent, 
114 Liberty street, New York, offers for sale simply and only 
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the Pedrick & Ayer Company, with its line of railroad shop 
tools, patterns, patents, special tools, &c. 

The United Spring Company, recently incorporated at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., to manufacture a newly patented geometric ratio 
resistance spring for automobiles, auto trucks and other vehicles, 
the invention of F. George Winkler of that city, has determined 
upon the location of its plant and will soon be in readiness to 
order a small amount of equipment, consisting of forges, bull- 
dozer, bending machines, &c. Mr. Winkler is president and 
manager. 


The Winnfield Iron Works, Winnfield, La., has recently en- 
larged its plant by additions to the machine shop and boiler 
shop. More ground was also secured, as a step preparatory to 
making an addition to the foundry department and the putting 
in of an additional and larger cupola, which will be installed in 
the near future. 


Phe Murray Machine Company, Des Moines, Iowa, has been 
recently incorporated for the manufacture of a line of tools 
of which the Little Giant pipe threader is at present the most 
important. Thomas Murray is president; F. B. Alldredge, vice- 
president, and Dallas E. Alldredge, secretary and treasurer. 

The Model Machinery Company, Little Rock, Ark., has been 
organized to take over the business lately conducted at 223 
Centre street. Joseph Berg is president and John J. Baskin 
secretary and treasurer. The company will engage in tbe manu- 
facture and repair of machinery, and the shop will be consid- 
erably enlarged. 

Several erroneous -reports have appeared in the papers con- 
eerning the fire at the Ford City plant of the Fischer Foundry 
& Machine Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. The loss by fire was not 
nearly as large as was reported, and the company intends to re 
build the part of its plant which was destroyed at the earliest 


date possible. 
Power Plant Equipment. 


J. J. Finnigan & Co., boiler makers, Atlanta, Ga., will rebuild 
the part of their plant which was recently destroyed by fire and 
are overhauling the tools which were damaged. 

The American Boiler Flue Cleaner Company, 508 Broad 
street, Bank Building, Trenton, N. J., has been organized to 
place its flue cleaners on the market. [For the present they will 
be made in one of the largest foundry and machine shops in 
Trenton. Jacob Gaskill is president, A. V. Robinson secretary, 
and W. R. Gaskill treasurer. 


The Epping-Carpenter Company, Pittsburgh, has acquired 
through the Real Estate Trust Company of that city 40,000 
sq. ft. of ground adjoining its present plant. The property pur- 
chased measures 190 x 400 ft., at the northwest corner of the 
Allegheny Valley Railroad and Forty-third street, and was for- 
merly occupied by S. B. Rheam & Co., scrap iron dealers. The 
purchase gives the Epping-Carpenter Company control of all 
property from Forty-first street to Forty-third street, between 
the Allegheny Valley and the Pittsburgh Junction railroads, 
affording the best of shipping facilities. The large increase in 
business of the company has made it necessary for it to greatly 
add to its equipment. It has just had erected and put in opera- 
tion a new foundry, 115 x 175 ft., equipped with a cupola, mold- 
ing machines, brass foundry, core ovens, and served by a 25-ton 
electric traveling crane. A new pattern storage house, 60 x 85 
ft., one story, with gallery, has also been erected, while the 
pattern making room has been enlarged to occupy the space 
formerly taken up by the patterns. A new engine and boiler 
room and b.acksmith shop, as an annex to the machine shop, has 
also been built. On the property just purchased the company 
will immediately have built a two-story steel addition 72 x 104 
ft., which is to be used for an erecting shop, and contract for 
which has been let to the Fort Pitt Bridge Works, Pittsburgh. 
The present erecting shop will be used as a machine shop. When 
all these improvements have been completed the company will 
have one of the largest and best equipped plants in this country 
devoted to the manufacture of pumps, pumping and condensing 
apparatus. A contract was recently closed for a 4,000,000-gal. 
triple expansion condensing engine for Meadville, Pa. 


The Wailis Stoker & Mfg. Company, Terre Haute, Ind., has 
increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $100,000. Thomas 
Gray is president and George M. Crane secretary. 

The Whitlock Coil Pipe Company, Hartford, Conn., manu- 
facturer of feed water heaters, condensers, coils and bends, has 
filed with the Connecticut Secretary of State a certificate of in- 
crease in capital stock from $200,000 to $400,000. 

The Mecklenberg Gas & Gasoline Engine Company has been 
incorporated at South Bend, Ind., with $10,000 capital stock, to 
manufacture engines. The directors are Alfred C. Mecklenberg, 
Ralph A. Fink, Henry A. Fink and Hilton Hammond. 


The Grand Rapids Hydraulic Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
will replace its power plant, which was recently burned, with 
a reinforced concrete building, the construction of which will 
not be begun until summer. Very little machinery was destroyed 
by the fire, and the company will not be in the market for any 
new equipment, although it may possibly require some coal 


handling machinery. 
Foandries. 


The Indiana Foundry & Machine Company, South Bend, Ind., 
which recently suffered a loss by fire that destroyed the greater 
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part of its foundry buildings, is operating about one-half the 
usual. force in the unburned portion, and contracts are being let 
for reconstruction. 

The Sioux City Foundry & Mfg. Company, Sioux City, Iowa, 
is about to begin the construction of a new plant for the accom 
modation of structural steel and boiler work. The new building 
will be 90 x 100 ft., situated on a site of 3 acres. It is the 
purpose also to move the foundry from its present location 
to this site in the near future. 

Tate, Jones & Co., Incorporated, Empire Building, Pittsburgh, 
has received an order for 50 oil burning furnaces for the new 
plant of the Standard Steel Car Company at Hammond, Ind. 
These furnaces will be installed at once and are expected to 
be ready for operation in May. The oil burning equipment for 
one 15-ton open hearth furnace installed by this company at 
the plant of the National Foundry Company, Erie, Pa., was 
started last week. 

A receiver has been appointed for the Pittsburgh Automatic 
Machine Company, ‘Ellwood City, Pa It was the intention of 
the company to manufacture malieable castings for cash regis- 
ters, but its plant was never operated. 

The plaut of the Hercules Pipe Foundry Company, Annis 
ton, Ala., is to be put into operation and a sum amounting to 
perhaps $25,000 expended in additions and improvements. 

A charter has heen granted to the Wm. Oliver Mfg. Com- 
pany, Knoxville, Tenn., oapitalized at $1,000,000. The incor 
porators are W. J. Oliver, who made the lowest bid on the 
Canal contract; E. G. Oats, Alex. McMillan, J. T. Gaut and 
other citizens of Knoxville. The company, of which Mr. Oliver 
is at the head, has been engaged in foundry work, the making 
of mining. milling and road implements, but the scope of work 
is now enlarged, and under its new charter the company may 
also manufacture railroad cars, railroad supplies, &c. 

The Detroit Stoker & Foundry Company, Detroit, Mich., has 
recently increased its capital stock from $110,000 to $150,000, 
in order to have a larger working capital with which to extend 
its operations. 


The National Radiator Company is in the market for cupola 
blower, drill press and some line shafting and pulleys for its 
new foundry at Lebanon, Ind. The remainder of the equipment 
for that place has been purchased. The matter is in the hands 
of W. S. Ritchie, secretary, whose headquarters are at Lebanon. 


Bridges and Buildings. 


The Inter-Mountain Bridge & Construction Company, Tecum 
seh. Neb., manufacturer of concrete, steel and pile bridges, has 
been recently incorporated with G. A. Dunlap, formerly of the 
Ward Bridge Company, as manager. The company will also 
establish an office at Ontario, Ore. 

Birch & Birch, general machinists, Crawfordsville, Ind., are 
in the market for steel roof trusses, suitable for a machine 
shop, and desire catalogues and information from firms equipped 
to furnish such construction work. 


Motors and Small Engines. 

The Willet Engine & Carbureter Company has been incorpo 
rated at Buffalo, N. Y., with a capital of $50,000, and will 
manufacture engines and carbureters for auto-truck, automobile 
and marine use. Among the incorporators are J. G. Willet, Ed- 
ward Michael, C. L. Ingham and E. C. Lufkin, general manager 
of the Snow Steam Pump Company, Buffalo. 

The Safety Shredder Company, Newcastle, Ind., has been 
reorganized and has begun the manufacture of gas engines and 
motors in connection with its other products. 

Fires. 

fine wire drawing plant of the Wire & Telephone Company 
of America, at Rome, N. Y., was destroyed by fire February 23, 
the loss heing about $50,000. 

The machine shop of R. W. Gormly & Co. and the plant of 
the Troy Spring Works, Troy, N. Y., were destroyed by fire 
February 24. The loss is estimated at about $15,000. 

The electric plant of I. N. Lovenheim, Utica, N. Y., was 
burned February 22 with a loss of about $10,000. 

The plant of the Alpena Portland Cement Company, Alpena, 
Mich., was almost totally destroyed by fire February 19. The 
loss is said to be about $200,000, as a greater part of the ma 
chinery was destroyed. 

The bloom works at Spring City, Pa., owned and operated 
by E. B. Leaf & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., were burned February 
21, the loss being about $5000. 

The building at Eleventh and Greenwich streets, New York, 
partly occupied by the Manhattan Screw & Stamping Company, 
wus burned February 22. The Manhattan Company’s loss is 
estimated at $50,000. 

The plant of the Parker-Hensell Engineering Company, 
Brunswick, Ga., was destroyed by fire February 21, the loss 
being about $50,000. The large marine machine shops and foun 
dry were burned. 

The plant of the Rockaway Rolling Mill, Rockaway, N. J., 
was destroyed by fire February 21. 

The plant of the Acker Process Company, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., was destroyed by fire February 25, the loss being about 
$700,000. 
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The municipal pumping station at Geneva, Ohio, was burned 


February 22. The loss is placed at $7000. 
Hardware. 

The Globe Mfg. Company, Taunton, Mass., manufacturer of 
wire nails, has been incorporated in Massachusetts with capital 
stock of $20,000. J. Alfred Welch is president and treasurer, 
M. J. Lee clerk, the two with J. H. Dobbs constituting the 
Board of Directors. The company has recently purchased some 
of the wire nail machines of the Taunton Rivet Company, 
Taunton, and has placed orders for several more. The com- 
pany has established a reputation for its line of small wire nails, 
including brass and steel escutcheon pins, and also wire shoe 
nails, claiming to be the pioneer manufacturer of a wire shoe 
nail for heel manufacturers. The business was established in 


February, 1901, with six wire nail machines. At the present 
time over ¢O machines are being operated, manufacturing over 
100 styles of nails for speciai purposes. It is the intention of 


the company to enlarge its capacity about one-half. 

The Scranton Forging Company, Scranton, Pa., states that 
its line of special forgings, made exclusively to designs fur- 
nished to the company by its customers, is continually in 
creasing. This department of the business has developed very 
rapidly during the past few years. 

Manning, Bowman & Co., Meriden, Conn., manufacturers of 
silver and nickel plated ware, chafing dishes, bread-mixer 
inmakers, colfee percolators, &c., are planning to make important 
additions to their works which will increase the output of the 
present large plant over 50 per cent. 

The American Cutlery Company, Chicago, Ill., will erect a 
new six-story factory, 42 x 150 ft., on the site of the one 
which was recently destroyed by fire. The building, which is 
to be located at 169 to 197 Mather street, Chicago, will be of 
reinforced conerete construction and will cost $150,000. 

The Wangh Machine Company, Gahanna, Franklin County, 
Ohio, has recently been incorporated, with a capital stock of 
$12,000, and will engage in the manufacture of a mortise ma 
chine. The ineorporators are Johnston S. Waugh, George F. 
Ebner, Leo Miller, David L. Stygler and Peter Swickard. 

The Glen Mfg. Company, Ellwood City, Pa., manufacturer 
of Hartman steel picket fences, ornamental iron fencing and 
Glen steel folding mats, is preparing a new design of wire 
fencing which it expects to put on the market within a short 
time. 

Miscellaneous. 

The Motor Parts Company, 25 West Forty-second street, New 
York, has been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 to 
supply parts and accessories to manufacturers of automobiles 
and to buy these materials for a number of automobile companies 
who are interested in the new organization. It will-be a sort of 
clearing house between the maker of the parts and the builder of 
the automobile, and will handle only the very best products 
after these have been tested in the company’s laboratory at 
Yonkers, N. Y. W. W. Burke will be president and general man- 
ager upon the acceptance of his resignation as manager of the 
New York branch of the Electric Vehicle Company. 

The business hitherto carried on by John A. Caldwell at 42 
Broadway, New York, in fuel saving devices, including the 
widely known Ados C. 0. 2 recorder, has been merged into the 
Sargo Fuel Saving & Engineering Company, which has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 and has engaged 
offices in the West Street Building. Workshops and temporary 
offices have been located at 81 to 85 Washington street. The 
company will take over the American interests of Sanders, Reh- 
ders & Co., Limited, fuel economy specialists, of London and 
Manchester, England, whose various apparatus it will manu 
facture. Mr. Sanders, chairman of the English firm, is president 
and Mr. Caldwell general manager. Selling agencies wiil b 
established throughout the United States at an early date. 

The Lackawanna Steel Company has completed the organiza- 
tion of the new company which is to operate the coal and coke 
properties recently purchased from the James W. Ellsworth 
Coal Company. The new concern is to be known as the Ells- 
worth Collieries Company and has a capital stock of $1,000,000 
and a bonded debt of $8,000,000. 

The Pittsburgh Automatic Vise & Tool Company, Wabash 
Building, Pittsburgh, has received a contract from the United 
States Government for 24 Pittsburgh vises, 6-in. jaws, for 
shipment to the Panama Canal. 

The Duluth Corrugating & Roofing Company, Duluth, Minn., 
has increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000, in- 
stead of from $5000 to $10,000, as was mistakenly stated in an 
item recently published in these columns. 

The Automatic Train Control Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Indianapolis, Ind., with $12,000 capital stock. to make 
a device for controlling automatically locomotives and trains. 
The directors are John E. Stiegelmeyer, Carey L. Smith, Orion 
V. Beckwith, Wm. E. Hayward and Chas. H. Pierce. The de 
vice consists of a steel shoe attached to the engine trucks and 
the trucks of the last car in a train and a series of third rails 
in the roadbed which are electrically connected. The purpose 
is to stop a train by trainmen or telegraph operators in case of 
accident or threatened collision or wreck. Carey L. Smith is 
secretary. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 


So far as the Finished branches of the Lron and Steel 
industry are concerned business is developing in a very 
satisfactory manner. The mills are full of work, and 
specifications are coming in steadily. During the first 
three weeks of the current month the new orders for the 
United States Steel Corporation have come in at a daily 
rate which is practically equivalent to the full capacity 
of the plants. In other words, the corporation, even in a 
month which is usually quiet, as February is, has not 
been gaining on its extraordinary accumulation of or- 
ders. Shipments during the first half of February were 
for obvious reasons not quite up to the output of the 
mills. 

The sale of 50,000 tons of Steel Rails to the Man- 
churian road, to which we alluded some weeks since, has 
been followed by contracts for bridge work amounting to 
8600 tons. It is estimated that the February tonnage of 
the American Bridge Company will aggregate 40,000 tons. 
This includes 3200 tons for the new shops of the Grand 
Trunk Western and 7500 tons for the Waverly warehouse 
of the Steel Corporation. Among the contracts pending 
are 6500 tons for the Chicago Corn Exchange Bank and 
2000 tons additional for the New Haven road. 

In the Steel market the most interesting development 
is the purchase by the leading interest of what tonnage 
was offered in the market by a new open hearth Steel 
plant in the Buffalo District, about to begin production. 

The pressure in the Wire and Tube trades for an ad- 
vance in prices has been persistent recently. It is thor- 
oughly understood, however, that the most powerful in- 
terests are adverse to any raising of prices. 

Some disquieting reports come from Pittsburgh, with 
reference to the attitude of the puddlers, who may secede 
from the Amalgamated Association and make demands 
independently. The Eastern Bar Iron markets are 
strong and makers are now quoting on the basis of their 
own mills, rather than on the Pittsburgh base. 

The Pig Iron markets are featureless. The spot mar- 
kets are controlled entirely by local and temporary con- 
ditions, with a tendency toward a lowering of premiums. 
Middlesbrough Iron has been offered in cargo lots at 
$20.50, at tidewater, but for the future business is con- 
fined to purchases made for export work. For forward 
delivery of Foundry Irons negotiations are pending Bast 
and South, but buyers and sellers seem too far apart. 
Prompt Basic is scarce, although the mills have a good 
deal of tonnage due to them on old contracts. A leading 
Southern producer sold in the St. Louis District one lot 
of 18,000 tons in January and one lot of 15,000 tons in 
February, of Basic Pig, for delivery during the second 


half of the year. The Iron netted $19 at Birmingham. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Feb.27, Feb.20, Jan.23, Feb.28, 


PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton: 1907. 1°97. 1907. 1906. 
Foundry, No, 2, Standard, Phila- 

Laine 614 WW hubs CLS Swe 25.50 $25.50 $26.50 $18.50 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin- 

DR Settee Peres ee cwedsies 26.00 26.00 26.00 16.75 
Foundry No. 2, Local, Chicago... 25.50 25.50 19.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh.......... 22.85 22.85 18.10 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 21.85 21.85 16.85 





Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 27.00 27.00 27.00 20.00 
BILLETS, &c., Per Gross Ton: 


Bessemer Billets, Pittsburgh... 29.50 29.50 29.50 27.00 
Forging Billets, Pittsburgh..... 36.00 36.00 36.50 32.00 
Open Hearth Billets, Phila..... 33.00 33.00 33.00 29.00 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh......... 87.00 37.00 387.00 34.00 


Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 


Steel Rails, Melting, Chicago... 18.00 18.00 18.00 15.00 
Steel Rails, Melting, Phila..... 19.50 19.50 19.00 16.50 
Iron Raila, Chicaga. ....cceces 25.00 25.00 27.00 21.50 
iron Rails, Philadelphia....... 27.00 27.50 27.50 22.00 
Car Wheels, Chicago.......... 23.00 23.00 25.00 19.00 
Car Wheels, Philadelphia...... 23.25 23.25 23.00 18.75 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh. . 18.00 18.00 18.50 14.75 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 15.50 15.50 17.00 13.00 


Heavy Steel Scrap, Philadelphia 19.00 19.00 18.00 16.00 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 
Per Pound : Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.938% 1.93% 1.93% 1.73 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.81% 1.81% 1.81% 1 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.80 1.80 1.80 1 
Steel Bars, Tidewater, New York. 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 1 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1 
Tank Plates, Tidewater, New York 1.841% 1.84% 1.84% 1 o 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.60 
Reams, Tidewater, New York.. 1.84% 1.84% 1.84% 1 
Beams, Pittsburgh............ 1.70 1.70 1.70 1 
Angles, Tidewater, New York.. 1.841% 1 1 1 
Angles, Pittsburgh.....ccccess 1.70 1 1 1 
Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.85 1 1 1 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.95 1 1 1 


SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 


841% 
70 
85 
95 


84% 
70 
65 
70 


Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh.....: 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.30 
Wire Nails, Pittshurgh........ 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.85 
Cut Nails, Pittsburgh......... 2.05 2.05 2.05 1.80 
Barb Wire, Galv., Pittsburgh.. 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.30 
METALS, Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Lake Copper, New York....... 25.1214 25.12% 24.75 18.12% 
Spelter, New York........ i. 7.00 7.00 6.00 
Spelter, St. Louis........ 1+. G.77% 6.80 6.75 5.90 
a eee 6.30 6.30 5.35 
BE HE: Zs 6 6.60.00 6 heewwss 6.10 6.10 6.12% 5.27% 
i I awk ce viel baa cs ee 41.90 41.85 42.00 36.25 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 24.50 25.00 24.50 15.25 
Nickel, New York.... ........ 45.00 45.00 45.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, 100 lb., New York... $4.09 $4.09 $4.09 $3.69 

+o -— 


Chicago. 


FISHER BUILDING, February 25, 1907. 


The Pig Iron situation has seemingly resolved itself into 
a game of chess between seller and buyer, with each side leis- 
urely waiting for the other to move—and final results largely 
depend on who moves first. The market has not for months 
been as inactive as it is at the present time, there being 
practically no buying for distant delivery and a notable 
absence of inquiries indicating a purpose to buy at prices 
asked to-day. This condition cannot be sustained for an in- 
definite period, and must result in the near future in con- 
cessions on one side or the other. Consumers must either 
pay the prices asked or the furnace interests must recede 
from their present firm position; and a positive movement 
in one direction will not in all probability be long delayed. 
Rumors are plentiful of weakening here and there, but no 
specific transactions of importance have come to light that 
justify a general quotation lower than $18 Birmingham, for 
last half. Most of the large Southern furnaces are holding 
firm at or above this figure, one important interest still ask- 
ing $19. But the absence of business proves that these 
prices are, at the present time, regarded as prohibitive by 
buyers. Under these circumstances, therefore, quotations are 
merely nominal. All through the line of Finished Products 
the demand continues in uninterrupted volume. Mills are 
overrun with Plate orders, and activity in Pipe is likewise 
taxing the capacity of works to the utmost. In no, line, in 
fact, is there any dearth of orders or specifications, but there 
seems withal no disposition to crowd prices to a higher level, 
and no important changes in this respect are noted. 


Pig Iron.—In no previous week this year has the Pig 
Iron market been as quiet and featureless as in the week just 
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passed. Buying for second half has been practically sus- 
pended, and the little business that is moving is closely con- 
fined to spot and nearby deliveries. The only consumers now 
in the market are apparently those whose necessities compel 
purchases to keep their plants running. The hoped for relief 
from shipments of stocks tied up in Southern furnace yards 
has not been afforded, nor are the reports of progress made 
by the railroads in their efforts to relieve the situation at all 
encouraging to those depending on these deliveries for sup- 
plies. Under the circumstances holders of spot Lron are in 
position to maintain prices, which vary according to the 
viewpoint of the seller. Recent sales of small lots are noted 
at $23 and $24, Birmingham, for No. 2, and $22.50 for 
April delivery. With practically all the Southern furnaces 
holding firm at $18.50, Birmingham, for second half delivery, 
it is probable that the present state of inactivity will be 
maintained until one side or the other weakens. It is be- 
lieved that in spite of the vigorous protests being made, the 
new freight rate from the South will go into effect as sched- 
uled on March 3. The following quotations are for March 
and April shipments, f.o.b. Chicago, including the 45c. ad- 
vance in freight rate on Southern Irons, effective March 3: 








Lake Superior Charcoal..............$27.00 to $27.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 26.00 to 26.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 25.50 to 26.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3........ 25.00 to 25.50 
Deemer MOO TERK Becciesvtcscens 26.00 to 27.00 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 26.00 to 26.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2......... 25.50 to 26.00 
Pr Ce TEGO Bid seveceenenaes 27.35 to 27.85 
I CG (EO Be ewe we on ne eae ws 26.85 to 

ON OR ES ere 26.35 to 
Southern Coke, No. 4 25.8: 


Southern Coke, No. 1 
Southern Coke, No. 2 
Southern Gray Forge. . 





ee” ae ce 
pe ee SS Tae Teer eT 26.00 to 
USER. DIE « 6 6:0 aie. e'eb.0 ened-ueen 25.30 to 


Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 6 % 30.30 to 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 8 % 32.30 to 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 10 9 34.30 to 

Metals.—The entire list of Metals remains unchanged 
both as to price and demand. The same degree of scarcity 
heretofore observed in Casting and Lake Copper obtains. 
We quote as follows: Casting Copper, 26%4c. to 2714c.; Lake, 
27c. to 274ec., in car lots a prompt shipment; small lots, 
Yc, to %c. higher; Pig Tin, car lots, 44%4c.; small lots, 
45c.; Lead, Svea, 6.50c. to 6.60c., for 50-ton lots; 
Corroding, 7.25c. to 7.35c., for 50-ton lots; on car lots, 244c. 
per 100 ib. higher ; Spelter, 6.90c.; Cookson’s Antimony, 
28\4c., and other’ grades, 26%4c. to 27%4c.; Sheet Zine is 
$8.50 list, f.o.b. La Salle, in car lots of 600- lb. casks. On 
Old Metals we quote: Copper Wire, 2144c.; Heavy Copper, 
20\%4c.; Copper Bottoms, 1944c.; Copper Clips, 20c.; Red 
Brass, 19%4c.: Red Brass Borings, 16%c.; Yellow Brass, 
16c.; Yellow Brass Borings, 14%4c.; Light Brass, 13c.; Lead 
Pipe, 5.50c.; Tea Lead, 5c.; Zine, 5c.; Pewter, No. 1, 28c.; 
Tin Foil, 34c.; Block Tin Pipe, 27%4c. 

Billets and Rods.—Rods are, if anything, more scarce, 
and market transactions are restricted to small and unim- 
portant lots. While no change is made in the quotations of 
$36 to $37, nominally held, actual sales of such small lots 
as are moving probably command $1 or $2 a ton above quota- 
tions. Forging Billets are subject to practically the same 
conditions and are still quoted at $38 and upward, according 
to size. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—A little more activity is 
noticed in Rails of standard sections, and Light Rails con- 
tinue in good demand. Western mills are well booked up on 
Light Rails, and the principal producers are not in position 
to make prompt deliveries. A fairly good run of orders is 
noted in Track Supplies. We quote as follows: Angle Bars, 
accompanying Rail orders, 1907 delivery, 1.65c.; car lots, 
1.90¢c. to 1.95¢.; Spikes, 2.40c. to 2.50c., according to deliv- 
ery; Track Bolts, 2.75c. to 2.85c., base, Square Nuts, and 
2.90e. to 3c., base, Hexagon Nuts. The store prices on 
Track Supplies range from 0.15c. to 0.20c. above mill prices. 
Light Rails, 30 to 45 Ib. sections, $35; 25-lb., $36; 20-Ib., 
$37 ; 16-lb., $38; 12-lb., $39, f.o.b. mill. Standard Sections, 
$28, f.o.b. mill, full freight to destination. 

Structural Material.—Notwithstanding the failure of 
some large railroad projects to develop in proportions earlier 
anticipated, the Structural mills are well supplied with 
specifications and are reported to be running full. There is 
reason to believe that general operations in construction 
work will, under better weather conditions, soon become 
more active, and the aggregate of this tonnage, it is ex- 
pected, will be large enough to keep the mills reasonably 
busy. Prices from the store are quoted without change, at 
2.05c. to 2.10c., and mill prices are as follows: Beams and 
Channels, 3 to 15 in., inclusive, 1.8644c.; Angles, 3 to 6 in., 
4-in. and heavier, 1.8644c.; larger than 6 in. on one or 
both legs, 1.9644c.; Beams, larger than 15 in., 1.9644c.; Zees, 
3 in. and over, 1.8614c.; Tees, 3 in and over, 1.91%4c., in ad- 
dition to the usual extras for cutting to extra lengths, punch- 
ing, coping, bending and other shop work. 


Plates.—There is apparently no cessation in the un- 
usually great demand for Plates. The leading mills have 
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specifications now in hand that fill their rolling schedules up 
to June 1 at least. We quote for future deliveries, as fol- 
lows: Tank Plate, 4-in. and heavier, wider than 644 and up 
to 100 in. wide, inclusive, car lots, Chicago, 1.S86%4ec. to 
2.06lec.; 3-16 in., 1.96%4c. to 2.1644e.; Nos. 7 and 8 gauge, 
2.01%4c. to 2.214¢.; No. 9, 2.11%4e. to 2.3146c.; Flange qual 
ity, in widths up to 100 in., 1.96%4c. to 2.06%4¢c., base, for 44- 


in. and heavier, with the same advance for lighter weights ; 
Sketch Plates, Tank quality, 1.96%44¢. to 2.16%44c.; Flange 
quality, 2.0644c. Store prices on Plates are as follows: Tank 


ws) 


Plate, 44-in. and heavier, up to 72 in. wide, 2.20c. to 2.30c. ; 
trom 72 to 96 in. wide, 2.30c. to 2.40c.; 3-16 in., up to 60 
in. wide, 2.30c. to 2.40c.; T2 in. wide, 2.55c. to 2.65¢.; No. 
8, up to 60 in. wide, 2.35c. to 2.45¢c.; Flange and Head 
quality, 0.25¢c. extra. 

Sheets.— A humdrum sameness exists in the unchanged 
conditions of full mill order books, delayed shipment of 
orders and urgent demand for deliveries from buyers. It 
will doubtless be weeks before mills can get cleared up to a 
point where shipments can be made with ordinary prompt- 
ness. Unless there is a cessation in the present volume of 
business the time will be indefinitely delayed. We quote, as 
follows: Blue Annealed, No. 10, 2.0114c.; No. 12, 2.0614c.; 
No. 14, 2.11%ec.; No. 16, 2,21%e $ox Annealed, Nos. 17 
to 21, 2.5144c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.56Yee. : Nos. 25 and 26, 
?.61Ac.; No. 27, 2.6614c.; No. 28, 2.7644c.; No. 29, 2.86l4c. ; 
No. 30, 2.96%4c. ; Galvanized Sheets, Nos. 10 to 14, 2.81. ; 

Nos. 15 and 16, 3.01%e.; Nos. 17 to 21, 3.16%4c.; Nos. 22 to 
24, 3.3114c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.5114c. ; No. 27, : 3.714ec.; No. 
28, ao1n 6c.; No. 30, 4.4144c.; Sheets from store: Blue An- 
nealed, No. 12, 2.30c.; No. 14, 2.35¢.; No. 16, 2.45c.; Box 
Annealed, Nos. 18 to 21, 2.70c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.75c.; No. 
26, 2.80c.; No. 27, 2.85c.; No. 28, 2.95¢.; No. 30, 3.35¢. ; 
Galvanized from store: Nos. 10 to 20, 3.30c. to 3.35c.; Nos. 
22 to 24, 3.55c. to 3.60c.; No. 26, 3.65c. to 3.70c.; No. 27, 
3.75e. to 3.95¢e.; No. 28, 4.10c.; No. 30, 4.65c. to 4.70c. 

Bars.—With no large inquiries or orders in the mar- 
ket there is enough new trade in small lots developing from 
day to day to make in the aggregate a good volume of busi- 
ness. Prices are well maintained, the minimum applying, as 
a rule, to only good rolling specifications. No move has yet 
teen made by the agricultural implement interest looking to 
a covering of the coming season’s requirements. Quotations 
are as follows: Iron Bars, 1.81%4c. to 1.86%c.; Steel Bars, 
1.7644c., both half extras; Hoops, 2.16%4c., extras as per 
Hoop card; Bands, 1.76%4c., as per Bar card, half extras; 
Soft Steel Angles and Shapes, 1.86\4c., half extras. Store 
prices are as follows: Bar Iron, 2.10c. to 2.25c.; Steel Bars, 
2c. to 2.10c.;: Steel Bands, 2c., as per Bar card, half ex- 
tras; Soft Steel Hoops, 2.35c. to 2.45c., full extras. 

Merchant Pipe.—Hopelessly behind with shipments 
the mills are not able to offer much encouragement of a 
nearby improvement to their importunate customers, whose 
complaints are growing loud and clamorous. Without active 
solicitation new business, in spite of these conditions, keeps 
coming in, though in ordinary course delivery cannot be 
made inside of eight weeks and longer. Discounts on car 
lots, Chicago, are as follows: Black Steel Pipe, 74.35 on 
the base sizes, % to 5 in., and Galvanized, 64.35. From store 
in small lots, Chicago jobbers now quote 72% per cent. on 
Black Steel Pipe, % to 6 in. Iron Pipe is held in advance 
from four to five points above these prices. 


Boiler Tubes.—Some mills that have been making fairly 
prompt deliveries on Tubes are now somewhat behind hand, 
especially on Charcoal Iron and Seamless. Special gauge 
sizes are difficult to get. As a result jobbers’ stocks are 
being resorted to and store trade is good. Mill quotations 
are as follows, on the base sizes: 2%4 to 5 in., in carload 
lots, Steel Tubes, 63.35; Iron, 50.35; Seamless, 49.35; 2% 
in, and smaller, and lengths over 18 ft., and 2% in. and 
larger, and lengths over 22 ft., 10 per cent. extra. Store 
prices are as follows: 


Steel. Iron. Seamless. 
2 OB tine. « dditc: deed Pha ales 40 35 4214 
a OOF OR ORs dar nodue sales 50 35 35 
i a talent dn ak eda eanKie 2% 35 30 
MN 55a niacegeaatenss 62° 47, 421, 
Gib) mend Me ovo ove webu Bo 35 


Merchant Steel.—In common with other Finished Steel 
products there is a correspondingly heavy demand for all 
lines grouped under this head. While there is not that over- 
crowded condition observed in some lines, yet the leading 
mills are well provided with specifications. Quotations are 
as follows: Planished or Smooth Finished Tire Steel, 
1.96%4c.; Iron Finish, up to 1% x % in., 1.91%4c.; Iron Fin- 
ish, 1% x 4% in. and larger, 1.76%4c., base; Channels for solid 
rubber Tires, % to 1 in., 2.26%4c., and 11%-in. and larger, 
2.1644c.; Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 2.1614c.; Flat 
Sleigh Shoe, 1.71%4c.; Concave and Convex Sleigh Shoe, 
2.06Y4c. ; Cutter Shoe, 2.35c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.31%4c.; Rail- 
road Spring, 1.96%4c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 6%4c. to 8e., and 
still higher prices are asked on special grades. Shafting, 50 
per cent. off in car lots and 45 per cent. in less than car lots, 
base territory. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Beyond the usual every day orders for 
maintenance work, little activity is observed in the market. 
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There is an entire absence of inquiries for lots of even mod- 
erate tonnage importance, and it looks as though the large 
buying interests were resolved to wait for a more favorable 
market. Prices remain unchanged, and are quoted as fol- 
lows, per net ton: Water Pipe, 4-in., $38 to $39; 6 to 12 in., 
$37 to $38; 16-in. and up, $386 to $37, with $1 extra for 
Gas Pipe. 

Coke.—There is little new business of note, with no 
change in the general market, either in price or demand. We 
quote Connellsville 72-hr. Coke at $3.75 and $4.25 per car 
lot at the oven; By-Product, $7.15, f.o.b. Chicago, prompt 
delivery. 


Old Material.—The feature of the market is an in- 
creasing demand for Cast Scrap, which has resulted in a 
sharp advance on No. 1 Cast, on a sale of a single car last 
week $20 a ton having been realized. High prices of spot 
Pig Iron are responsible for its freer use as a mixer. No 
changes are noted through the rest of the list, nor is any 
improvement in Railroad and Wrought expected at this time. 
The following quotations are on gross ton lots, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: 

Old Iron Rails...............+..++++$25.00 to $26.00 

Old Steel Rails, 4 ft. and over 19.00 to 19.50 

Old Steel Rails, less than 4 ft 18.00 to 18.50 

Heavy Relaying Rails, subject to 

spection, 50 lb. and under 31.00 to 32.00 

Old Car Wheels 23.00 to 23.50 

Heavy Melting Steel Scrap 15.50 to 16.00 

I'rogs, Switches and Guards.......... 16.00 to 16.50 

Mixed Steel 12.50 to 13.00 

following quotations are per net ton: 


Trom. Wieh PIRbOB.. <0 c cscs cvcccc essen 60 621.00 
Iron Car 25.00 to 25.50 
GE He RE ihc oh sss 6 66 004.0 Mere 8 .50 to .00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought 5.25 to 15.75 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought .25 to 
Railway .50 to 
Locomotive Tires, smooth .50 to 
No. 1 Dealers’ Forge 2.50 to 
Mixed Busheling .00 to 
SO A Is So whe Kb ce woke see .25 to 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............ .25 to 
Machine Shop Turnings............. 11.25 to 
6 oh oie oe 60 se 8k Sako ie hwo 9.00 to 
Mixed Borings, &¢ 9.00 to 
No. 10.00 to 
No. 2 9.00 to 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings. 11.00 to 
No. 1 Cast Scrap 19.00 to 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap 15.00 to 
Railroad Malleable 16.00 to 
Agricultural Malleable 15.00 to 
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Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 26, 1907. 


The situation in the Iron and Steel market is not* ma- 
terially changed from what it was a week ago. There is 
more doing in Pig Iron, however, and it is not unlikely that 
the volume of business will be still larger after the turn of 
the month. Prices are not weak by any means, but pre- 
miums for spot delivery are less rigid than they were some 
time ago, while for the last half of the year it is not im- 
probable that good business would be accepted at a slight 
modification from the figures recently quoted, although this 
applies only to first-class buyers. Furnaces have been work- 
ing rather poorly, climatic conditions having been unfavor- 
able the past two or three weeks, and it is feared that the 
February output will not be as large as was hoped for, but 
the fact that there is less disposition to quote high premiums 
is somewhat encouraging. There is a shortage of Iron, how- 
ever, of every description, and while that continues it is 
difficult to see how prices can be much lower than they are 
to-day. Not only Iron for Steel making and foundry pur- 
poses, but mill Irons are extremely scarce, so much so that 
buyers have to chase around considerably before they can 
find anything available for reasonably prompt delivery; so 
that it cannot be said that there is any easing up in that 
respect, the majority of yards being so bare of stock that 
it is difficult to keep the plants regularly employed. With 
better weather conditions it is hoped that there will be less 
restriction than there is at the present time, although this 
has been hoped for week after week and month after month 
without its being realized to any appreciable extent. The 
continuous arrival of English Iron is the only substantial 
relief, and this may be continued until our own furnaces 
are in better shape than they are to-day. There are two 
cargoes of Middlesbrough Iron discharging at this port at 
the present time, all of which has been sold, together with 
a portion of another cargo which is due to-day. Prices of 
this grade of Iron are somewhat easier, owing to a decline in 
foreign markets, although the imports of Scotch Iron have 
been suspended because of the difficulty in securing freights. 
That grade is, therefore, not now a factor in this territory. 
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Pig Iron.—There has been more inquiry for Pig Iron 
the past few days, and it is thought that a considerable ton- 
nage will be taken in the near future. This applies particu- 
larly to Foundry and Mill Irons, the latter being wanted in 
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large quantities for shipment during the next 30 to 60 days 
at the full prices quoted a week ago. Foundry Irons are 
under negotiation for the second and third quarters, and 
from the character of the inquiries it is believed that con- 
siderable tonnage will change hands within the next few 
days. Prices, while nominally the same as during the past 
few weeks, are probably a'trifle easier, and the right kind 
of buyers may possibly be able to secure slight concessions. 
The cost of production is very high, however, and it is im- 
possible for producers to make Iron at materially lower 
prices than those now quoted; yet at the same time they feel 
it to be good policy to accept some business, particularly 
when the buyer is strictly gilt edged. Prospects in regard 
to supplies are somewhat indefinite. There seems to be a 
lurking suspicion that prices are too high to be maintained 
for any great length of time, yet on the other hand the 
scarcity has continued so long without showing any ap- 
preciable change that buyers are by no means confident that 
they will be any better off GO to 90 days hence than they are 
to-day. Asa matter of fact, if the demand continues at the 
present rate (and there is nothing to indicate anything to 
the contrary), prices may not only be. maintained, but gain 
further strength, but it is a most difficult matter to diagnose 
the future with any degree of confidence, and this is realized 
by both buyers and sellers. If it were not for the relief 
which is obtained by the use of foreign Iron prices would, no 
doubt, be at higher figures than they have yet reached. 
The decline in the foreign markets, however, brings us within 
reach of Foundry Iron at about $21 to $22, which is regard- 
ed as a pretty effectual check to further advances, and while 
the tonnage of foreign Iron is somewhat limited, yet the 
mere fact that 60,000 to 80,000 tons per month may be made 
available will be a substantial check to any further advances 
in the American product. A good deal of interest is mani- 
fested in regard to the market for Basic Iron during the 
last half of the year. Both sides seem to be willing to do 
business, but consumers are not prepared to pay the prices 
which manufacturers ask; neither are the latter disposed to 
make concessions. There is no difficulty in finding buyers 
at about $24 to $24.25 for the second quarter’s deliveries, 
while March shipments would probably command $25 or bet- 
ter, which figure indicates a material scarcity; otherwise 
buyers would not pay the premium indicated by quotations. 
No sales of this grade have been reported since last week, 
but the market is about as we have stated. Foundry Iron 
for spot delivery is still quoted by some at $26 and upward, 
but such prices are only for carload lots for immediate ship- 
ment and cannot be regarded as being any criterion of the 
general market. The price for March and April in moderate 
sized lots would probably be not much, if anything, over 
25.50, and for the last half of the year $23 to $23.75. Mill 
Irons have sold at $23 to $23.25 for March and April de- 
liveries, and one large block at $22.50 for the last half of 
the year. Low Phosphorus is still somewhat quiet, although 
about $27.50 was paid for a 500-ton lot for nearby delivery. 
Taking the market in its entirety, it may be said that there 
is a strong undertone, although the extreme premiums for 
early deliveries are less rigid than they have been for some 
weeks past. A fair average of the market is shown by the 
following quotations for second quarter and the third and 
fourth quarters, for deliveries in eastern Pennsylvania or 
udjoining territory : 
First Half 1907. 


No. 2 X Foundry 25.50 to $26.00 
Standard Gray TOrge..cccccccevseaere 23.00 to 23.25 
Basic 24.00 to 25.00 
Low Phosphorus 27.00 to 
Malleable .50 to 
Middlesbrough No. 8, on dock 22.50 to 


Last Half 1907. 
No. 1 X Foundry 5. 25.50 
No. 2 X Foundry 23.2 24.00 
No. 2 Plain 22.50 to 23.00 
Standard Gray Forge 22.00 to 22.50 
Basic 23.00 to 23.50 
Low Phosphorus 26.50 to 27.00 
Malleable .... 24.00 to 24.50 


Ferroalloys.—The market is very unsettled. Those who 
need Ferromanganese for prompt delivery have to pay any- 
where from $74 to $75, while forward shipments are quoted 
all the way from $68 to $72, but anything like exact fig- 
ures are out of the question under present conditions. 


Steel.—Inquiries are numerous, and in some cases they 
are for large lots, but those taken have not been important 
thus far. Sales of good size, however, are regarded as al- 
most a certainty in the near future, and as mills are full of 
business prices are firmly held at last week’s quotations— 
namely, $33 to $34 for Soft Steel, according to quantity and 
delivery, and $35 to $40 for Forging Steel. 


Plates.—There is no particular change in this depart- 
ment, mills being very full of orders and finding it difficult 
to make deliveries as promptly as required. The shortage of 
Pig Iron still prevents a full output, although it is hopec 
that an era of improvement will not be delayed much longer. 
Quotations are unchanged, as follows: 
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Part 
Carload. carload. 
Cents. Cents. 
Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel 2.1 2.18% 
Flange or Boiler Steel 2.2814 
aie cna oa a eset a8 Ss 6c: 4a ee h 2.581% 
Locomotive Firebox Steel............ 2.63% 2.68% 
Te above are base prices for %4-in. and heavier. The following 
extras apply: Extra per 
100 Ib 
Ee Tee eT ere ee eee ee $0.10 
ef "Fe a A Serer a eer ee . mo 
i Mean Velcade dws Ren setCecnveeasatenes 25 
Plates over 100 to 110 in......... evsceuns enue 05 
Plates over 110 to 115 in.......... ceescceces ~ waa 
eee GEOR Bae Ge BE Miho ccecececedeecconces . 15 
Piates OVGr 320 CO 120 Mieccccccccccas avewe 25 
Piates OFEP 120 CO TSG Me ecccccccecevcese sooo . 0 
DANE GEOR Be PCS. 66 0 66000 d re Wee edesenvene 1.00 


Structural Material.—PBusiness continues of the routine 
character, as recently reported. The demand for small and 
medium sized lots is very good, and mills appear to have 
business enough to keep them fully employed. Prices are 
as last quoted—namely, 1.83%4c. to 2c. for Beams, Angles 
and Channels. 

Bars.—There is no material change from last week. The 
demand is good and full employment is the rule at most of 
the leading mills. Specifications are satisfactory and the 
general outlook indicates a continued good demand in the 
near future. Prices remain at 1.93%ec. for Best Refined 
Bar Iron, and about the same for Steel for prompt ship- 
ments, but a tenth to two-tenths less is accepted for Steel 
Bars for deliveries during the summer months. 

Sheets.—The demand for Sheets is unusually strong 
and orders are piling up at a great rate. The mills in this 
district have more business on their books than they have 
had during the past year and a half. Prices, therefore, are 
very firm at last week’s quotations, which are‘as follows for 
mill shipments, with a tenth additional for small quantities: 
Nos. 18 to 20, 2.80c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.90c.; Nos. 25 to 26, 
3c.; No. 27, 3.10c., and No. 28, 3.20c. : 

Old Material.—There is no special change of feature 
in this department, although some think that prices are a 
shade easier. Large sales have been made at $19 for No. 1 
Steel, which appears to be a firm quotation for that article. 
Other specialties are not materially different from the fig- 
ures quoted last week, bids and offers for material delivered 
in buyers’ yards being about as follows: 


ened “CLODE ONG TEAR. 2. cc ces cence’ $19.50 to $20.00 
Dene SOON NOTIN 6 a:.5'0! 6 x a/s de. er aetewwelsts 18.75 to 19.25 
nn MEINE clad, o'gvagiinataip eaigi anand 22.50 to 23.00 
oo Se a ee cecvevces Bee ee 2.00 
ey eNO ia dG ear ere Raed ame 31.00 to 32.00 
OU PE cick de'ke we ceirenoe cme 27.00 to 28.00 
2 OES Sy ee ea 23.25 to 24.00 
Choice No. 1 R. BR. Wrought.......... 21.00 to 22.00 
Ee ice bt Renee seeee et 19.50 to 20.50 
i a 60S 20.4 06h. be ood a we 18.50.to 19.00 
pO Se ee ee 22.00 to 22.50 
WOSOUIIE. POU FE UON 6 oe 6 6 ube sboas caus 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 Forge Fire Scrap.......... .-- 17.00 to 17.25 
RS IN MGS, hed: Be esa. Ea: dake a waa eR 11.75 to 12.00 
Ee I a6. 4.4% 6 bass x > Ka Os 16.50 to 17.00 
Re oo” eee ee 17.00 to 17.50 
Re RE 0.4 cb ees 6 kan awe 16.75 to 17.25 
Sia kines CRN wma WS 15.00 to 15.50 
a ibd. tear me's scale oe alee eee 15.50 to 16.00 





Pittsburgh. 


ParK BurILpING February 27, 1907.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—Pessimistic reports in the daily press of a 
serious break in prices of Bessemer and Basic Pig Iron for 
early delivery are largely untrue and are harmful in the 
fact that they are giving prospective buyers a decidedly 
wrong impression of conditions that actually exist to-day, 
both as regards Iron for delivery up to July and in last half 
of the year. There is very little Bessemer or Basic that 
will be made by the Merchant furnaces between now and 
July that is unsold, prices being firm on the basis of $22, 
Valley furnace, for either Bessemer or Basic, for delivery 
over the next four months, commencing March. Small lots 
of Bessemer for prompt delivery continue to sell at $23, 
Valley furnace, and we note a sale of 500 tons for early 
March shipment at that price. As regards Iron for second 
half, it can be stated that there will be 50,000 to 60,000 
tons of Bessemer and Basic per month over the last half of 
the year, made by the outside furnaces, that will be avail- 
able for the open market, most of this tonnage being as yet 
unsold. If the present heavy consumption continues, and 
indications are that it will continue, most of this Iron will 
be absorbed by the natural demand, but it is possible that 
part of this tonnage may necessarily go to some of the large 
Steel interests, one or two of which stand ready to take any 
surplus at a satisfactory price. It is recognized by both 
makers and consumers that prices of Bessemer and Basic 
Iron are too high and that a gradual decline to, say, about 
$20, Valley furnace, would be beneficial to the market. The 
present strong situation will be seen to preclude any violent 
break, but it is not unlikely that for second half of the 
year delivery prices may recede to some extent. We quote 
Bessemer Iron for delivery up to July at $22, Valley fur- 
nace. There is practically no inquiry for second half, nor 
is there likely to be until the situation has cleared to some 
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extent. We quote Northern brands of No. 2 Foundry for 
prompt delivery at about $24, Valley furnace, while for 
second quarter $23 or less could be done. We quote North- 
ern Forge Iron at $21, Valley furnace, or $21.85, Pittsburgh, 
and note a sale of 1000 tons at this price. 


Steel.—While most consumers are covered by con- 
tracts, there is a fair amount of inquiry for Billets and 
Bars, and we note a sale of a round tonnage of Sheet Bars 
in long lengths for second quarter delivery on the basis of 
$30, f.o.b. mill, at Youngstown. Open Hearth Billets are 
being offered by outside mills on the basis of about $31.50, 
Pittsburgh. We quote 4 x 4 Bessemer Billets at $29.50 and 
Open Hearth about $31.50, Pittsburgh. Sheet and Tin Bars 
in random lengths are held at $30, Pittsburgh or Youngs- 
town mill. 

(By Maii.) 


A strong tone prevails throughout the Finished Steel 
trade. Specifications continue heavy, and there is pressure 
tc get material. The Steel Bar trade has developed a con- 
gestion almost as bad as that which has existed for some 
time in Plates, the leading interest now making promises on 
rew Steel Bar specifications for the third quarter. All evi- 
Gences point to a continuance of the present mill activity 
until very late in the year, if not clear through the year. 
The Steel trade has not taken seriously the talk of trouble 
through railroads not being able to finance new purchases. 


Ferromanganese.—The market continues to present q 
weak appearance, and there are quotations made at as low 
as $68, Pittsburgh, for late delivery, but consumers are nq 
disposed to take hold. Relatively small lots for second half 
delivery have sold at $68, Baltimore, or $69.92, Pittsburgh. 
Prompt carloads command about $738, Baltimore, or $75, 
Pittsburgh. 


Muck Bar.—The market is very strong. A sale of a 
round tonnage has been made for delivery up to July 1, at 
$36.65, Pittsburgh, but this figure could not be duplicated, 
and we quote the market as $37, Pittsburgh, with inquiries 
being turned down. Part Scrap Bars are $32 to $33, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Rods.—Early deliveries can hardly be had at all. For 
forward delivery we quote Bessemer Rods at $37 to $38, 
and Open Hearth at $38 to $39, but small lots for early 
delivery might command still higher prices. 


Skelp.—Skelp is extremely scarce. A firm bid for a 
large tonnage at slightly less than the open market has been 
going the rounds without interesting the mills at all. The 
East has been taking the wider sizes of Iron Skelp for 8-in. 
and larger Line Pipe, and when the oil country rush comes 
within the next few weeks it is probable that there will be 
many inquiries which will have to be turned down through 
sheer inability of the mills to furnish the material. We re- 
peat former quotations as follows, although it is difficult to 
obtain any very early deliveries at these prices: (Grooved 
Steel Skelp. 1.85c. to 1.90c.; Sheared Steel Skelp, 1.95c. to 
2c.; Grooved Iron Skelp, 2.10c. to 2.15¢c.; Sheared Iron Skelp, 
2.20c. to 2.25c. 

Steel Rails.—While there has been a good volume of 
inquiry in the market actual sales by the local mill were 
very light in Standard Rails, while they were about norma! 
in Light Rails. The Carnegie Steel Company’s Light Rail 
mill is being operated to only part of its capacity, on ac- 
count of the scarcity of Steel, although it has its tonnage 
sold for many months ahead. We quote Light Rails as 
follows: $33 to $34 for 20 to 45 lb.; $34 to $35 for 16-lb., 
and $35 to $36 for 12-lb., at mill. Angle Splice Bars are 
held at 1.65c., and Standard Section Rails at $28, at mill. 


Structural Material.—New business is relatively light, 
but the mills have all they can do to fill requirements, with 
the diversion of Steel to other finishing departments. Prices 
continue very strong, as follows: Beams and Channels, up 
to 15-in., 1.70c.; over 15-in., 1.80c.; Angles, 3 x 2 x &%& in. 
thick up to 6 x 6 in., 1.70c.; 8 x 8 and 7 x 3% in., 1.80c.; 
Zees, 3-in. and larger, 1.70c.; Tees, 3-in. and larger, 1.75c. 
Under the Steel Bar card, Angles, Channels and Tees under 
5-in. are 1.60c., base, for Bessemer and Open Hearth, sub- 
ject to half extras on the Standard Steel Bar card. 


Plates.—Specifications continue fully to equal the cur- 
rent output, which is very large. At regular mill prices only 
late delivery can be secured, while for small lots for prompt 
shipment it is possible to obtain about 2c. per lb. for regular 
Tank quality. We continue to quote the regular mill prices 
as follows: Tank Plate, 4 in. thick, 64 in. up to 100 in. 
wide, 1.70c. to 1.80c., base, at mills, Pittsburgh. Extras over 
this price are as follows: 


oy 
100 Ib. 
Gauges lighter than \-in. to and including 3-16-in. 

Plates on thin edges...........+-. saeees cece eee 
Se I ESE Wide ce scedescecdeedecncaeaee 15 
PTE TIS alc cae ei eele OCMER OCG wo Ua ewie ocee “an 
eee Ge SES OG BOO Mids v's cuwccniedeneence ce 05 
ree ee Se id < 26 cee ee ew hn eee wee 10 
en oeen Pie UN MUNG i cccedeecacdageseaa’ es 15 
OU EE Mss ca cacweccesieseiedec -25 
eh Ot Bee BO SOR i ess sc een ewenwewnee mae 50 
Penne. GUGE ZOO Divecdccececes 
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All sketches (excepting straight taper Plates vary- 
ing not more than 4 in. in width at ends, nar- 


rowest end being not less than 30 in.)........ .10 
Comaplete CireleS. oocscccvosccvesccccesecesees -20 
Boiler and Flange Steel Plates.............-00.8 10 
“A. B. M. A.” and ordinary Firebox Steel Plates. .20 
i, Cr CS pont ve eee hen ete ob ba wus eke .30 
OS OP ee eT eT eT eer re -40 


Shell Grade of Steel is abandoned. 

TreRMS —Net cash 30 days. For anticipated payments a maxi- 
mum discount may be allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum 
and for a longer time than 30 days interest shall be charged at 
the same rate per annum. Invoices paid within 10 days from 
date thereof, discount of % of 1 per cent. is allowable. Pacific 


Coast base, 1.60c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh, with all rail tariff rate of 
freight to destination added, no reduction for rectangular shapes 
14 in. wide down to 6 in. of Tank, Ship or Bridge quality. 

Sheets.—The mills are sold up quite fully on both Black 
and Galvanized until July, and occasional orders for early 
delivery, which would normally be placed with mills, are 
going through jobbers. A number of the mills are asking 
premiums for prompt shipment, and in some cases these are 
paid. We quote: Blue Annealed Sheets, No. 10 gauge and 
heavier, 1.85c.: Nos. 11 and 12, 1.90c.; Nos. 13 and 14, 
1.95¢.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.05c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 17 to 21, 
2.25c.;: Nos. 22 to 24, 2.40c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.45c.; No. 27, 
2.50c.: No. 28, 2.60c.; No. 29, 2.75c.; No. 30, 2.85¢c. We 
quote Galvanized Sheets as follows: Nos. 10 and 11, 2.65c. ; 
Nos. 12 and 14. 2.75c.: Nos. 15 and 16, 2.85c.; Nos. 17 to 
21, 3c.: Nos. 22 and 24, 3.15c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.35c.; 
No. 27, 3.55¢.; No. 28, 3.75¢.; No. 29, 4c., and No. 30, 4.25c. 
We quote No. 28 Gauge Painted Roofing Sheets at $1.85 per 
square, and Galvanized Roofing Sheets, No. 28 gauge, $3.25 
per square for 2-in. corrugations. These prices are for car- 
load lots, jobbers charging the usual advances. 


Hoops and Bands.—Mills are very well sold up and it 
is difficult to get any early delivery except by paying a 
premium of, say, $2 a ton. We continue to quote regular 
prices, as follows: Steel Hoops, 2c., and Bands for all pur- 
poses at 1.60c., base, half extras, as per Standard Steel card. 
These prices are for carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus full 
tariff rail rate to point of delivery, an advance of $2 a ton 
being charged for less than carloads. 


Tin Plate.—The market is not very active as regards new 
business, but specifications continue heavy, and the mills 
are, as a rule, well filled for the second quarter. For third 
quarter independent mills continue to obtain 10c. rise over 
the regular market, and the impression in the trade is that 
if any official advance is made it will be only this amount, 
the present price being $3.90 for 100-lb. Cokes, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, for 14 x 20 100-lb. Cokes, terms 30 days, less 2 per 
cent. off for cash in 10 days, on which price a rebate of 5c. 
a box is allowed for carload and larger lots. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—The secession movement revived 
by a mass meeting of Pittsburgh puddlers last Sunday ap- 
pears to be more important than previous moves in this 
direction, and it is possible that the puddlers as a body may 
secede from the Amalgamated Association. If this move 
were made it would be for no purpose than to make and 
endeavor to enforce a demand for a much higher scale, 
which the manufacturers would doubtless resist, so that there 
is a possibility of serious trouble when the present scale ex- 
pires, June 30 next. Puddlers are scarce, as few have been 
learning the trade, while the demand for men has been in- 
creasing steadily for two or three years past with the re- 
vival in Iron making. Some puddlers are forced to pay their 
helpers one-half their earnings, while the scale calls for only 
one-third and an additional 5 per cent., equal to 38 1-3 per 
cent., although the men do not figure it in this short way. 
The Steel Bar mills have fallen still farther behind with 
the continuous heavy flow of specifications, and the regular 
promise of the Carnegie Steel Company on new specifica- 
tions is now third quarter. The agricultural tonnage is 
moving off very freely, and June 30 will find contracts well 
worked out, so that the agricultural interests are expected 
to be in the market at their usual time, by the early part 
of April. It is stated that the mills expect to get these con- 
tracts at the full price of 1.60c. Some good sized contracts 
with various consumers which were expected to run to 
April 1 or longer have been worked out and new contracts 
at 1.60¢c. are being negotiated. We quote Refined Iron Bars 
at 1.80c., Pittsburgh, and Steel Bars at 1.60c., base, half ex- 
tras,.f.o.b. Pittsburgh, these prices being for forward de- 
livery. For prompt shipment premiums of $1 and $2 a ton 
are asked. 


Railroad Spikes.—The market is very strong, but not 
especially active. Prompt deliveries are not easily obtained. 
We quote standard sizes at $2.40 to $2.50, and the smaller 
sizes at $2.50 to $2.60 per 100 lb. For prompt shipment 
$2.65 to $2.75 is quoted. 


Merchant Steel.—Mills are still six or eight weeks be- 
hind on orders. Prices are firm, but unchanged, as follows: 
Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 1.85c. to 2c., depending 
on quality: Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.65c. to 1.75¢.; Cutter Shoe, 
2.15¢, to 2.20c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.10c. to 2.15¢.; Railroad 
Spring Steel, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 6c. to 8c., 
for ordinary grades, and. 10c. and upward for special grades. 
The demand for Shafting is reported active, and prices are 
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fairly well maintained. We quote Cold Rolled Shafting at 
50 per cent. off in carloads, and 45 per cent. in less than 
carloads, delivered in base territory. 


Spelter.—The market continues very firm. Some pro- 
ducers are so well sold up that they will not quote for 
earlier than April delivery. An important galvanizing «on- 
cern in the Mahoning Valley was recently closed for lack of 
Spelter. We quote 6.90c., Pittsburgh, for prompt ship- 
ment from the West, equal to 6.77%4c., St. Louis, but as 
voted a number of producers cannot quote on this delivery. 
For April delivery 6.85c. to 6.8744c., Pittsburgh, is quoted on 
100-ton lots. For later delivery slightly lower quotations 
could be obtained, but consumers are not interested, as they 
regard prices as very high. 


Pipes and Tubes.—The mills are filled up very tight, 
eithough for months they have been scaling down many 
orders. If the rush for oil country goods, in anticipation 
of the roads opening up, is as large as usual, the mills will 
be totally unable to take care of it. Some of the mills are 
hampered by a short supply of Skelp, but it is next to im- 
possible to buy any large tonnages in the market for any 
early delivery. The extreme discount on Merchant sizes of 
Iron Pipe is 70 and 5 per cent. off for % to 6 in., and on 
Steel Pipe, 76 and 5 per cent. off, for carload lots to the large 
trade. Official discounts on Steel Pipe, which are shaded 
about one point or more to the large trade, are as follows: 

Merchant Pipe. 
Jobbets, carloads. 
Steel. 
Black. Galv. 


/o ° 
PO eS. eee ce pads falb Male emia 67 51 
My ins WEA RO RAN Cee EN i Smad Oo ON ea Ode ee ee 69 5A 
Oath sch sighisea ucig ke Aeon ewele et NSR 71 59 
NL Anew in ck lw lain ps no S-% 6 ln 00d wie Se ee 75 65 
NR arctan Be kok 4 6-5 9404. a id ow 0 Pe 70 55 
Extra strong, plain ends: 
ee Ns ao Sb ck O18 Wie o.d.S i eels © emake els 60 48 
RE AR Ia G ante ahahaha a x ine dw Abe sero oe 67 55 
Pe OO hoes dese nb enaessas 44003 609 63 51 
Doubie extra strong, plain ends: 
Se CIEE ws warn wie, Seat Ao 6 bi 4eae ok aos wae 56 45 


Official discounts on Iron Pipe, which are shaded one 
point or more to the large trade, are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh : 


Standard Genuine Iron Pipe. 


Black. Galvanized. 

Per cent. Per cent. 
Se PON -6:-h oli, oy ie, 5A ek hoe ee 69 and 5 59 and 5 
MS hres Gra Ciewe wWOER bce 6 oon oa ee 64 and 5 52 and 5 
Male Rie itn 5 Xe ean’, 6,8,6, 4) kee 62 and 5 44 and 5 
RS a er or re 60 and 5 44 and 5 
ky. Se eee are 64 and 5 49 and 5 

Extra Heavy Iron Pipe, Plain Ends. 

YS ee eer er ee 64: and 5 42 and 5 
% to iene hivne. 2264 SNe kce ees 61 and 5 49 and 5 
A OE Rl 6 be aise ce neuas oePentoee GEO 44 and 5 


Boiler Tubes.—The market is strong at the advance 
made a fortnight ago. The mills are filled up for many 
months to come. Discounts are as follows: 


Boiler Tubes. 


Iron Steel 
RIES A 6.6 cad caw ERP Ree ee ew alee 41 47 
I a fast doa boned tre mea ete 42 59 
Re cl Lal ici amy Sale ialah Ste aire Ck Ee 47 61 
RTE Mss Fae kek soe eS sO tae hnoy ee 65 
ee Bee aie in oa So Oi MES ale ode ve i 2% 42 59 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—The cheaper grades of Scrap are 
quite strong, and in some cases a trifle higher, while the 
higher grades continue relatively weak. The embargo at 
Sharon has been lifted, but the one at Steubenville is stili 
on. The Carnegie Steel Company is taking in what Scrap 
is offered at $18, but has obtained only a few thousand tons, 
and the best grades are not to be had at this figure. We 
quote, per gross ton, Heavy Melting Scrap at $18 to $18.50 
for Sharon or Steubenville delivery: Old Steel Rails, short 
pieces, and Frog, Switch and Guard, $18.25 to $18.50; Re- 
rolling Rails, $19; Wrought Turnings have advanced further, 
to $15.25 to $15.50, while Heavy Turnings bring $16 and 
over; No. 1 Wrought Scrap is relatively easy at $19.25 to 
$19.50, and we quote other grades, as follows: Cast Borings, 
$13; Old Car Wheels, $24 to $24.50; Steel Axles, $21; 
Grate Bars, $16.25; Stove Plate, $16.25; No. 1 Cast Scrap, 
$19.50 to $20; Low Phosphorus Scrap, $22 to $22.50. 

Coke.—The Coke market is only fairly strong, with the 
progress of the season. We quote strictly Connellsville Fur- 
nace Coke at $3.50 and 72-hr. Connellsville Foundry Coke 
ot $3.75 to $3.90, at ovens. 

—~--e—____ 

The National Machinery Company, manufacturer of 
bolt, nut, rivet and wire nail machinery, Tiffin, Ohio, an- 
nounces that at a meeting of the Board of Directors, held 
January 30, a pension fund was set aside for the benefit 
of the employees who, through old age, become incapa- 
ble of further service. The only requirement is that the 
employee must have been in the service of the company 
for a period of not less than 15 years. All classes of 
employees are eligible, including machinists, foundrymen 
and yard helpers, and the rate of pension is $1 per day. 
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Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, February 26, 1907. 

There are still quite a number of inquiries for Old Range 
Ores for prompt delivery, but owners seem to want about all 
the Ore that they have on the docks, and consumers who 
need a little Ore to piece out before the opening of naviga- 
tion are having a hard time to find it. Although the market 
is very quiet as far as next season’s Ore is concerned, there 
are occasional inquiries for Bessemer and other grades of 
Ore for next season. A little off grade Mesaba Non-Besse- 
mer seems to be about the only 1907 Ore in the market. 
Reports from the ranges indicate that underground mining 
is going on very satisfactorily. All the operators are rush- 
ing work as rapidly as possible. Ore continues to move 
freely from the Lake Erie docks, although the cold weather 
of the past few days temporarily interfered with the move- 
ment. Ore prices for 1907 deliveries remain firm and un- 
changed. Nominal quotations at Lake Erie docks are as 
follows per gross ton: Old Range Bessemer, $5; Mesaba 
Bessemer, $4.75; Old Range Non-Bessemer, $4.25; Mesaba 
Non-Bessemer, $4; Siliceous Bessemer, $2.75; Siliceous Non- 
Bessemer, $2.50. 

Pig Iron.—There are no indications of weakness in the 
Northern Foundry Iron market, and the heavy demand for 
spot shipment and for the second quarter continues. Many 
foundries in this district have discovered that they have not 
bought enough to cover their requirements, and are now 
making small purchases to fill out. Sales of about 10,000 
tons of No. 2 and No. 3 Northern Foundry in small lots 
for second quarter delivery are reported. For last half de- 
livery the Northern Foundry Iron market continues rather 
quiet, although some foundries that have been holding off 
have made purchases the past few days. Numerous com- 
plaints of slow deliveries of Iron previously contracted for 
are being made by consumers. Because their requirements 
are larger than they anticipated, many foundries are melt- 
ing their Iron about as fast as it comes from the furnaces, 
and few have more than a small supply on hand. Foundry 
Iron for prompt delivery is very scarce, and some furnaces 
are so well sold up for the entire year that they are making 
no offers even for the last half for the present. Northern 
Foundry No. 2 is held at $24 to $25 for prompt shipment, 
and for the second quarter it is firm at $23 to $23.50. For 
second half delivery $22, Valley furnace, continues to be 
the pretty well established price for No. 2 Foundry. A few 
sales are reported at $21.50, but one interest is holding its 
Iron at $22.75 to $23 and reports sales at those prices. No 
change has developed in the Bessemer Iron situation, and a 
difference of opinion is expressed as to the outcome. Some 
furnacemen admit that important concessions must be made 
to the large Steel interests before they can hope.to sell their 
output for the last half, while others declare that they will 
not make anywhere near the concession demanded, and de- 
clare that they will change their furnaces to Foundry Iron 
before they will make Bessemer for $20, the price demanded 
by the Steel interests. Makers of Basic Iron are not so 
strong in their demand that present prices be maintained, 
and express a disposition to meet the conditions. Furnaces 
are no longer asking over $21 for Basic Iron for last half 
delivery, and doubtless would sell lower than that if they 
had any offers between $20 and $21. No inquiries, however, 
are being made for cither Basic or Bessemer. One sale of 
Malleable Iron for the last half at $20, Valley furnace, is 
reported. Bessemer furnaces still give the quotation of 
$21.50 to $22, Valley furnace, for the last half. Southern 
Iron remains firm at $18.50 to $19, Birmingham, for the 
second half, with no indication of weakness. Quotations 
for the last half of 1907, f.o.b. Cleveland, are as follows: 





Northern Foundry, No. 1.....ssccses. $22.50 to $23.00 
Nortnern POUnary, BO. 2... cc ccscccee 22.00 to 22.50 
Northern Foundry, No. : 22.00 
Southern Foundry, No. 23.35 
EEE Rig bs bie ah eo Cee eieea ws 21.50 


Coke.—T here is some activity in Furnace Coke for the 
iast half and some good sales have been made. There is also 
some inquiry for the remainder of the first half. For the 
second half Furnace Coke is selling at $3.25, at oven. For 
prompt shipmen: the price at oven is $3.75. Foundry Coke 
is firm and dealers are asking $4 at oven for last half deliv- 
ery, the same price at which they are selling for first half. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Specifications continue to 
come in heavily for Plates, Shapes and Bars, and consider- 
able new business in all lines is being booked for last half 
delivery. Prices remain fully as firm as they have been and 
deliveries show no improvement. The mills are not inclined 
to take on long time contracts and are not pushing sales 
for the last half of the year, but they are taking orders from 
customers who want to cover at the present prices. Some of 
the representatives of mills who have gone out among their 
customers the past week to canvass the situation report that 
all indications point to a heavy demand for the latter part of 
the year. At present there are many inquiries for small 
orders for prompt shipment. The majority of these orders 
are taken at premium prices. Some mills are asking 1.70c., 
Pittsburgh. for Stee] Bars for future delivery, but the ma- 





jority of the mills are quoting 1.60c. Iron Bars can be 
bought for 1.75c., Pittsburgh, for large orders, although the 
most of the mills are asking 1.80c., Pittsburgh. The mill 
price for Iron Bars. Cleveland, is 1.89%4c. The demand on 
local warehouses for all kinds of Finished Material in small 
lots continues heavy. For prompt shipment Plates are being 
sold at premiums of $4 to $5 a ton. The Structural Material 
market is fairly active and inquiries are more numerous. A 
good demand is expected in this territory during the next 
few months. Billets continue scarce, with no change in 
price. Sheet deliveries show no improvement. Local ware- 
house prices are the same as a week ago. The jobbers are 
getting 1.95c. to 2c. for Steel Bars and 2c. for Iron Bars. 
Lecal stock prices on Sheets are as follows: Blue Annealed, 
No. 10, 2.30ce.; No. 28, One Pass Cold Rolled, 3.05c.; No. 
28, Galvanized, 4.15c. 

Old Material.—The market continues weak. The ex- 
ception is Turnings, for which there is a good demand, and 
their price has advanced. In other lines the consumers are 
pretty well filled up, and the trading is mostly between deal- 
ers. There is some buying for immediate needs, but for the 
future consumers are playing a waiting game. The follow- 
ing are the dealers’ prices to the trade per gross ton, f.o.b. 
Cleveland : 


i Rrra Pe 
Gld Iron Rails....... gece slsawien-c =k) a Cee 
Me eee .-. 21.00to 21.50 
Old Car Wheels..... a, aida ered oc de at wile a, 
Relaying Rails, 50 lb. and over....... 29.00 to 31.00 
Relaying Rails, under 50 Ib........... 31.00 to 32.50 
ewe a ee 17.00 to 17.50 
Se Egy ah be wea ne aaldaceeew td 17.50 
ASSICUIERTEL MEAG Gio. 6c ccks cis ccvaceaeaw De 
Light Bundled Sheet Scrap........... 16.00 to 17.00 
SUE dee tev caceewes wows 17.00 to 19.00 
The following quotations are per net ton, f.o.b. Cleveland : 
Brom) Cae BMG. ccnccds sesccvdweeeccr Ge wanes 
Ce IS aus 8 cig a & oa ob aahaln es ee 9.75 to 10.25 
Iron and Steel Turnings and Drillings. 12.50to 13.00 
pO ee ee aes eee ee 15.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 17.50 to 18.00 
ee Se Se ee eee eer eee) ft ee 
eek PONG. o.8 ca ae aid wae tee el aweede 13.75 to 14.25 
———s3-o_____- wow J 
. 
Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., February 27,1907.— (By Telegraph.) 
Pig Iron.—-Inquiry during the week has been very light- 
No sales are reported of any size. Prices, however, are ap- 
parently unchanged, with no weak spots discernible, with the 
possible exception of Gray Forge, which is said to be in lit- 
tle demand. Standard Birmingham brands are still quotable 
at $23 for No. 2 for February and March delivery, with 
$18.50 the ruling figure for the last half. The car situa- 
tion is unimproved, and it is quite certain that February will 
rrove to have been the most unsatisfactory of all the months 
so far as the movement of contract shipments is concerned. 
Should this congestion become relieved and contract Iron be 
forwarded without so many delays it is difficult to say just 
what effect this should have on spot conditions as they exist 
to-day, although the presumption is that prices would show 
some decline. The demand for Northern Iron is said to be 
stronger than for Southern, and prices are holding firm. 
Charcoal Irons are in strong demand, quotations ruling high 
There is one inquiry for 1000 tons, delivery running from 
July, 1997, to July, 1908, one furnace being sold up solidly 
for the remainder of this year and half of next. As matters 
now stand, the new Birmingham freight rate will become 
effective according to schedule on March 3. Freight rates 
from the Hanging Rock District to Cincinnati are $1.15, 
and from Birmingham $3. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati : 
Southern Coke, No. 1..... 
Southern Coke, No. 2.... 
Southern Coke, No. 3....... 010 to 26.00 
Southern Coke, No. 4..... wand 25.00 to 25.50 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 26.50to .00 


Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 26.00 to 2 D0 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge. . 


5.50 to $27.00 
26.00 to 26.50 








amedian 23.00 to 23.50 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. 22.00 to 22.50 
Ohio Silvery, 8 per cent. Silicon...... 31.15 to 31.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1............ 26.65 to 27.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 26.15 to 26.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No 3............ 25.65 to 26.15 


Car Wheel Irons. 

Standard Southern Car Wheel........$29.00 to $29.50 

Lake Superior Car Wheel............ 27.50 to 28.00 

Coke.—The market is rather quiet, with the available 
supply equal to the demand. Shipments are moving with fair 
regularity. We quote the best brands of Connellsville and 
Virginia Foundry from $4 to $4.15, f.o.b. ovens. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—There appears to be a little 
more activity along all lines, and prices are very firm, even 
showing a hardening tendency. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, 
as follows: Iron Bars, carload lots, 1.98c., half extras, and 
in smaller lots, 2.10c., full extras; Steel Bars, carload lots. 
1.73¢c., half extras, and in smaller lots, 1.95c., full extras: 
Base Angles, carload lots, 1.83c.; Beams and Channels, car- 
load lots, 1.83c.; Plates, 14-in. and heavier, carload lots, 
i.83c., and in smaller lots, 2c.; Sheets, No. 16, carload lots, 
2.15¢., and in smaller lots, 2.70c.; No. 14, carload lots, 2.05c... 
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and in smaller lots, 2.60e, ; 
1.93c. in carload lots. 

Old Material.—The demand is good, with a fair supply 
of all kinds obtainable. We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. Cin- 
cinnati, as follows: 


No. 1 R. R. Wrought, net ten 
Cast Borings, net ton...., 
Steel ‘Turnings, net ton 

No. 1 Cast Scrap, net ton 
Old Iron Axles, net ton 6 
Oid Iron Rails, gross ton .00 to 
Old Steel Rails, long, gross ton .25 to 
Relaying Rails, 56 lb. and up, gross ton 28.75 to 
Old Car Wheels, gross ton 22.75 to 


Steel Tire, 1 x 4 in. or heavier. 


7.75 to $18.25 
9.50 to 9.75 
.75 to 
3.75 to 
26.75 to 


Low. Phosphorus Scrap, gross ton 21.25 to 


Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., February 24, 1907. 

Pig Iron.—During the past few days buyers represent- 
ing some of the largest consumers of Foundry Iron in the 
country have been in the district, viewing the situation and 
conferring with the producers. It is understood, however, 
that no sales were made, the buyers insisting on concessions 
from prevailing prices, but the furnace people standing firm 
for $18.50 for second half. Sales during the month hav: 
been extremely light, all the producers selling some Iron, 
which usually covers all the deliveries for the year. It is 
estimated that fewer orders have been booked during Febru- 
ary than for any month since last summer. How long the 
producers will stand for this state of affairs depends largely 
ou the amount of business each has on hand. This is vari- 
ously estimated, practically every one claiming to be sold 
up for the first half and several stating they have only 
a limited quantity for shipment during the third quarter. 
As a matter of fact, however, every producer in this district, 
with but two exceptions, is now selling spot Iron. Whether 
they have underestimated their producing capacity or are 
selling contract Iron is hard to say, but they are always 
willing to “help you out” with a few cars if you want to 
pay the price. The car situation is largely responsible for 
this state of affairs, any failure to ship Iron when due being 
attributed to this cause. The report that there is an agree- 
ment among the producers here to control the price is em- 
phatically denied. 

The Charcoal furnace of the Eagle Iron Company at 
Attalla has resumed operation, after a long suspension owing 
to inability to secure a supply of wood for making charcoal. 
This stack has a capacity of only 80 tons per day. There 
are at present only two stacks in the State making this 
grade, and the demand is such as to keep them booked for 
several months in advance. Charcoal Iron is quoted at from 
$26 to $27 per ton. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—No deals ‘for large tonnage are now 
pending in which the foundries in this district are interested. 
Inquiries for small lots continue numerous and the amount 
of business booked each week will average more than the 
production. The manufacturers are therefore well pleased 
with the situation. Buyers who have delayed purchases, hop- 
ing for concessions in price, are likely to be disappointed, as 
with order books in present condition producers take a very 
optimistic view of the situation. Quotations on Water 
Pipe are firm at the following figures per net ton: 4 to 6 in., 
$35; 8 to 12 in., $33; over 12-in., average $31, with $1 per 
ton extra for Gas Pipe. 

Officials of the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Company, including President G. B. Hayes of New York and 
Vice-President George Long, have been in the district during 
the past week inspecting the various plants and express 
themselves as highly pleased with existing conditions. 

Old Material.—The market continues weak, with little 
er no demand for Wrought. Inquiries for Heavy Melting 
Scrap are somewhat more numerous, but sales as a usual 
thing have been confined to small lots. Quotations are ap- 
proximately as follows per gross ton, f.o.b. cars here: 

ee ey ED. Siw oka bee cee oe b0 5 ae $20.50 to $21.00 

oo ge Sree reer tee 18.50 to 19.00 

Old Steel Axles.. 16.50 to 17.50 

Old Car Wheels. 18.50 to 19.00 

No. 1 Railroad Wrought 19.00 to 19.50 

No. 2 Railroad Wronght 14.00 to 50 

No. 1 Country Wrought 14.00 to 50 

No. 2 Country Wrought 12.00 to 50 

Wrought Pipe and Flues 12.50 to .00 

Railroad Malleable 13.00 to 50 

No. 1 Steel 14.00 to 50 

No. 1 Machinery Cast 15.00 to 50 


Stove Plate and Light Cast 11.00 to 11.50 
Cast Borings 8.00to 8.50 
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For cementing leather belts 1 pint of good fish glue 
should be soaked over night in 1 pint of cold water, and 
then heated and stirred until the glue is entirely dis- 
solved. One ounce of dry white lead is added, and, after 
being thoroughly mixed, when nearly cool 1 ounce of 
grain alcohol is added. The cement should be heated 
when wanted for use, and brushed on freshly cut surfaces. 
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The Coal Trade. 
BY FREDERICK E, SAWARD, NEW YORK. 


The consumer will pay more for his Bituminous Coal 
supply this year, on contracts for the forward season and 
for transient tonnage taken in from time to time. The oper- 
ators have apparently made up their minds to have a share 
in the general prosperity, and the railroad companies are 
determined to get a higher rate of freight for the transpor- 
intion of Coal. In both instances this falls to the consumer 
to pay, and it will run from 20c. to 30c. a ton for both items, 
as the Coal is superior or inferior and the railroad distance 
great or little. It is the talk of the trade just now that, de- 
spite the tonnage produced (and it is larger than usual for 
this time of the year), there is no great quantity on hand 
at any point. This indicates a very active business in all 
lines of industry and the movement of a heavy traffic on 
the railroads. The delays are great, the day of shipment and 
the day of receipt being far apart. In fact, excuses for poor 
transportation service continue to be a prominent feature 
of the trade news, and the gossip and comment of the trade 
bear very largely upon this factor. Storm and flood have, of 
course, added their disadvantages to transportation service, 
but it almost invariably happens that February is marked 
by unsatisfactory railroad results. The service, which just 
manages to keep moving during the earlier part of the win- 
ter, often falls to pieces by the time February comes round. 
There will be a similar story to tell in March, if the users of 
steam or manufacturing Coal anticipate the advances in 
freight rate mentioned above, which are scheduled to take 
effect April 1. 

In the smaller sizes of Anthracite Coal as great a shortage 
as ever prevailed exists. Spot Coal in pea and buckwheat 
sizes is practically out of the market, nor can buyers get 
any satisfactory statement from the shippers as to future sup- 
ries. This has caused a great deal of loss and inconvenience 
to contractors who have tried to fulfill obligations on those 
sizes. Fancy prices are demanded on what little free Coal 
comes into the market, whether the quality be good or bad. 
The large consumers are scouring the market to secure 
Lbeatloads, paying, in most cases, without hesitation the price 
asked. Pea Coal a week ago was worth $2.90 to $3. f.o.b. 
The latest quotations are $3.30, and give promise of going 
higher. Buckwheat, a week ago offered at $2.40 to $2.50, is 
now $2.75. Rice is not as short, however, but prices have 
acvanced nearly as rapidly, and it is now quoted at about 
$1.90 to $2, f.o.b. Barley has not advanced so sharply, rul- 
ing at about $1.50. 

The traffic on some of the West Virginia roads is about 
as bad as can well be imagined, and has no possibility of 
betterment in the near future. The operators there have 
token many contracts that should be filled before April 1, 
and the railroads are simply swamped with business, so that 
uny little interruption makes the situation very bad. The 
detention at Norfolk and Newport News is said to be great, 
so much so that the barges engaged in the coastwise trade 
are coming to the New York ports for cargoes. The result is 
that there is no “ free Coal” at any point. Cargoes at the 
Kill von Kull points are now made up of more than one 
cempany’s Coal, if the reports which come in are to be 
credited. 

The new car dumping machine and steaming plant at St. 
George, Staten Island, are working, but are not running 
smoothly as yet. With Coal under steam 24 hr. a gang of 
men is required to pick the Coal free, and the cars are 
turned upside down anywhere from four to six times, with 
the men picking the Coal after each effort, before the car is 
finally emptied. The plant will no doubt be a great suc- 
cess with Coal in its ordinary state, and it is likely that 
shipments from that port will be largely increased by reason 
of its installation. 

Receipts of Soft Coal at New York are extremely light. 
and as the car supply on all roads is poor and the demand 
good, prices are likely to be higher a week hence. In fact, 
the tidewater Bituminous trade is the greatest sufferer from 
the car supply. Embargo orders existing against Amboy, 
Greenwich and at Canton Pier, Baltimore, have tied up the 
Soft Coal trade to a considerable degree. The car supply 
is estimated at about 50 per cent. of normal. This condi- 
tion prevails particularly along the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
rcad and at the mines in the western section of Maryland, 
Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio. Prices have stiffened 
under weather conditions, and central Pennsylvania grade is 
selling at $1.35 to $1.40 a ton at the mines. The necessity 
{cr embargo orders being kept in force is due largely to the 
railroads, whose facilities for unloading Coal at tidewater 
are not sufficient in severe weather. Cars of Coal arrive 
there covered with snow, and they soon freeze up so tightly 
that they cannot be dumped with any degree of speed. The 
continued delay has caused the yards to be overcrowded, ané 
then the railroads have been compelled to place embargo 
orders. Warmer weather only will relieve the situation. 

Present prices at the mines per ton of 2000 Ib., for 
prompt delivery, may be quoted as follows: 
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Pennsylvania Railroad Coals. 


ett Os oe ae are hale had we ew ee alec aide dew s Qa 
I ao de rgis dS eb a ab 6 Ak wae 6 car ele 1.60 
Good Miller and Moshannon................... 1.25 
sest gas coal, three-quarter lump 1.70 
Best gas coal, run of mine............ <cone ae 
DORE SAO CORI. BIKER. a sce ccccace Ska wale . 1.10 
SE SOOM dics sane ta neecee ev ecusee ke 1.25 
SUUEOET DRGTONE cco ccecdcneedetecdecivs 1.25 
Baltimore & Ohio Coals. 
NN CNM iy ah «oka Wa bah Rein ele wie ee alae $2.00 
es I ae ca ah btn ic vn lS Wa tae at ora es we aa 1.50 
IE: 1a /a tc aS hid whe SO aie a Ge Oe we Ue eS vee wares 1.25 
Ge | WP RPIEE, ROOIOES 6 o'i'e vec rida. eeewee o eee oe 1.15 
Fairmont District, three-quarter lump.......... 1.30 
Fairmont District, run of mine........cccccces 1.25 
eG GRP MIR Kd en Kae vemabns clic aes 1.10 


Anthracite steam sizes at New York loading ports may 
te quoted as follows per ton of 2240 lb.: 





Size. : Lehigl Free burning. 
We Oe 1 cee aes eee $3.80 tos $3.30 to $3.40 
RG WPMIOG? ses es ceee ses 2.70 to 2.75 to 2.80 





Rice or No. 2 Buckwheat. 1.95 to 1.95 to 2.00 


Individual and Washery Pea, $3 to $3.25; Washery 
Buckwheat, $2.70 to $2.75; Washery Rice, $1.95 to $2; 
Barley, $1.45 to $1.50. 

Prices quoted for Lehigh Coals are for ordinary brands: 
special Coals will range 25c. to 30c. higher. Free burning 
prices are for Coal from companies; individuals and middle- 
men may charge 10c. or more additional. 


Metal Market. 


New York, February 27, 1907. 

Pig Tin.—Trade has been the dullest of any week this 
year, and during parts of some days was practically at a 
standstill. On the 21st Tin sold at 41.95c. The next day 
was a holiday, but some business was done on Saturday at 
42.40c. and 42.30c. On the 25th sales were made at 42.05c. 
to 42.15c., with business for out of town delivery ruling 
considerably higher, owing to the expense of trucking in 
New York. On the morning of this day sales were made as 
high as 42.30c. On the 26th business was again dull and 
sales were made at 42c. to 42.12\%4c. To-day Tin can be had 
at 41.90c. Arrivals during the week have been light, and 
the total imports so far this month amount to 1915 tons. 
There are afloat for American ports 3661 tons, of which 
about 900 tons will arrive this month. The London market 
is again lower to-day, closing at £191 10s. for spot and 
£190 5s. for futures. 

Copper.—Sales of ‘small lots of Copper have been made 
at advancing prices, and it is significant to note that some of 
the largest consumers have been compelled to buy small lots 
of 5000 to 10,000 lb. from retail dealers and pay exceptional- 
ly high premiums. Calumet & Hecla Copper is almost un- 
obtainable. Other high grade Lake is very difficult to se- 
cure. Sales of Jarge lots of Electrolytic have been made in 
Europe on a basis of 25%4c. Considerable business has been 
placed for future shipment, especially for April and May. 
Premiums for nearby deliveries continue to increase, but 
future business can be placed at 25.12%4c. to 25.37\4c. for 
Lake, 24.87l4c. to 25.25c. for Electrolytic and 24.50¢. to 25e. 
for Casting Grades. It is also claimed that some little 
business has been placed for June. It is extremely doubt- 
ful, however, if any large tonnage has been contracted for 
for delivery during that month. The present high prices of 
Copper are responsible for the curtailment in the demand 
for smaller electrical supplies. This has only recently been 
noticed by manufacturers, but it is stated that it is growing. 
Difficulties in making and marketing Copper continue to 
grow worse rather than better. It is stated that the Granby 

- Company has only half its plant in operation. The export 
situation is interesting. For the first 26 days of this month 
exports were but 7379 tons. For the first time since this 
country became an important producer of Copper the im- 
ports have exceeded the exports. All this metal, however, 
has been needed to supply the legitimate demand from Ameri- 
can consuming interests. The European markets are firmer 
and very active to-day, spot’ closing at £108 5s., futures at 
£109 7s. 6d., with Best Selected at £114 10s. 

Pig Lead.—This metal is very scarce, and the American 
Smelting & Refining Company is unable to accept orders 
except for late May shipment. This enormous booking of 
orders has been obtained in spite of the fact that the com- 
pany continues to accept orders only at price current on 
date of shipment. Carloads of spot Lead command 6.35c. 
in New York, and shipments can be had on a basis of 6.25c. 
The St. Louis market is unchanged, at 6.10c. In London 
the price is likewise unchanged, closing at 19s. 10d. 

Spelter.—There are evidently cross currents in the 
Spelter market. We learn of some prices named a trifle 
easier than those prevailing a week ago, while in other 
quarters prices quoted are an advance over those of last 
week. Spot can be had at 7c., and 6.77%4c. has been quoted 
for shipment from St. Louis, while in other quarters for- 
ward shipments have been held at 6.85c. There is little busi- 
pess doing at any figure. 


Antimony.—There seems to be no doubt of the fact 
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that all of the importers and many of the dealers have large 
stocks of Antimony on hand. We learn of a quotation of 
23%4c. made for Cookson’s to arrive. For small lots of 
Cookson’s 25loc. is asked; Hallett’s, 24%4c., and other 


" 


brands, 25%c. to 24l4c. Some of the larger importers have 
asked their European correspondents to delay shipments as 
much as possible. 

Ferroalloys.—lerromanganese continues firm. Prompt 
deliveries are held at $73 to $75 per ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
For second half deliveries business can be done at $71 to 
$73, f.0.b. Pittsburgh. The demand for Ferrosilicon is ex- 
cellent ; there is little spot in dealers’ hands, and nearby de- 
liveries of 50 per cent. are held at $110, while 75 per cent. 
Ferrosilicon is unchanged, at $150. Ferrochrome is practi- 
cally unchanged, being quoted at $160 to $200, the price 
varying according to the Carbon and Chromium contents. 

Tin Plates.—There is a good demand for Coke Plates 
and the Terne Plate business has exceeded expectations. 
The price, though firm, is unchanged, at $4.09, f.o.b. New 
York, and $3.90, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. For third quarter de- 
liveries premiums of 10c. per box prevail. In Swansea 
Welsh Plates are 114d. higher, at 14s. 714d. 

Old Metals.—Business continues dull and dealers’ sell- 
ing prices are unchanged, as follows: 

Cents.——, 
) 








Copper, Heavy Cut and Crucible........23. 

Copper, Heavy and Wire oad 

Copper, Light and Bottoms 2 

Brass, Heavy...... 1 

Drage, TAGatis. css. Tre reer ie ee eee 13.25 to 14.00 
Heavy Machine Composition . 21.00 to 21.75 
i  . 14.75 to 15.50 
Compoaiition Tormings... .......06.scccess 17.75 to 18.50 
Lead, Heavy........ Lvhicineass ewan baweeenes 6.00 
EUG BUGS 55 6% hs we ‘is waa erTenTi Tee Cree ».70 
Ne TINS av 065 hs AE SIRES S.8 OR RRS BOSS 5.00 





New York. 


New York, February 27, 1907. 

Pig Iron.—The market has been without any notable 
features. There has been a moderate amount of buying of 
spot Iron, on the basis of a shade under $24 at Lehigh 
furnaces, and upward. There is some Middlesbrough Iron 
afloat and the prices at*which it is offered vary considerably. 
The only inquiry of consequence for foreign Iron now in 
the market is for 1500 to 2000 tons for an agricultural im- 
plement plant in this State. It is to be used for export 
work. Since there is a good deal of latitude as to deliveries 
some low prices have been made on it. Basic Iron is searce 
and the Steel works are eager to get what they have bought. 
The market for forward delivery of Foundry Iron has not 
been seriously tested lately. We quote spot Northern Iron, 
in small lots, $25.50 to $26.50 for No. 1 Foundry, and 
$24.50 to $25 for No. 2 Foundry. For the second quarter 
we quote $25 to $26 for No. 1 Foundry, $23.50 to $24 for 
No. 2 Foundry and $23 to $23.50 for No. 2 Plain. For the 


ron 


second half we quote $23 to $23.50 for No. 2 Foundry. 


Steel Rails.—Orders have been exceptionally light in 
the past week, nothing being reported beyond a total of 
8000 tons for trolley lines. Deliveries in the third quarter 
are now only possible for limited tonnages, and some mills 
have considerable space pre-empted for the fourth quarter. 
Indications are that foreign business will get prompter de- 
liveries than were possible in the summer and fall of 1906, 
when a number of domestic mills were unable to bid on any 
export tonnage. 

Structural Material.—Producers of Structural Shapes 
continue to refer to the good rate at which specifications 
are coming in, all the mills being comfortably filled, while 
some feel the pressure, in view of the necessity of prorating 
their steel among their various finishing departments. An 
important shop contract let in the week was for 3200 tons 
of Steel which will enter into the Grand Trunk Western 
Railway’s new shops at Battle Creek, Mich. This was 
taken by the American Bridge Company. For shop ex- 
tensions of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Altoona, Pa., a 
contract for 1300 tons of Steel has been taken by the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Company. The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad has received bids this week on 2000 to 
2500 tons of bridge work, in addition to 1800 tons reported 
a short time ago. For the bascule bridges to be built over 
the Indiana Harbor Canal and to be used jointly by a num- 
ber of railroads about 900 tons of Steel was required, the 
contract being taken by the Strobel Bridge Company. The 
Seneca Iron & Steel Company, which is building a new 
Sheet mill at Buffalo, let the contract for 500 tons of erected 
Steel to the Riter-Conley Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh. One 
of the largest pending jobs is the new Corn Exchange Bank 
Building at Chicago, for which 6500 tons will be required. 
The bids are in, but the award has not yet been made. A 
tonnage approximating 7500 will shortly come to the books 
of the American Bridge Company for the extensive ware- 
house erection of the United States Steel Corporation at 
Waverly, near Newark, N. J. The main warehouse will 
require 5200 tons, and the balance of 2300 tons will be di- 
vided between the bar warehouse and the power house. 
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There will be some additional building at this point later. 
With the above contract the American Bridge Company’s 
February bookings will be in the neighborhood of 40,000 
tons. We continue to quote mill shipments, tidewater de- 
liveries, as follows: Beams, Channels, Angles and Zees, 
1.84l4c.; Tees, 1.89%4c.; Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 
1.991%4c. On Beams 18 to 24 in. and Angles over 6 in. the 
extra is 0.10c. Sales are made from stock of material cut 
to length at 2\4c. to 24. 

Bars.—The Bar Iron situation is strong. The Eastern 
rolling mills have so well succeeded in taking contracts cov- 
ering their product for the next two or three months that 
the old practice of basing quotations at a certain price, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, has now been quite generally changed to quoting 
at Eastern mill. The basis on which sales are now being made 
is from 1.80c. to 1.85c., at mill, and the higher price has 
grown to be quite common. A large tonnage is reported to 
have been sold by an Eastern rolling mil] for delivery in 
the Pittsburgh District at 1.80c., f.o.b. its works. The range 
of prices for local delivery is now 1.90c. to 1.95c., tidewater. 
At a meeting of the Eastern manufacturers of Bar Iron in 
this city last week it was decided to abolish the differentials 
on quantities recently adopted. It was found that too much 
dissatisfaction was caused among consumers. The demand 
for Steel Bars is heavy, and while 1.60c., Pittsburgh, re- 
mains as the nominal quotation this price is only named on 
orders placed for deliveries several months hence, and those 
who desire reasonably early shipment are obliged to pay 
1.8444c., tidewater, or higher. 

Plates.—The local market continues quiet, but the East- 
ern mills are apparently not concerned over this situation, 
as they are well supplied with contracts and firmly maintain 
their prices. The range of quotations for tidewater delivery, 
taking the low price in forward deliveries of Western mills 
and the much higher rate made by Eastern mills, is as fol- 
lows: Sheared Tank Plates, 1.84%4c. to 2.14%c.; Flange 
Plates, 1.941%4c. to 2.2414c.; Marine Plates, 2.24%c. to 
2.4444c.; Firebox Plates, 2.75c. to 3.50c., according to 
specifications. 

Old Material.—Heavy Cast Scrap, Stove Plate, Old 
Car Wheels; Cast Borings, Heavy Steel Turnings and Heavy 
Melting Steel Scrap are in active demand and command full 
prices. The prediction has been verified which was made in 
this report several weeks ago regarding possibilities in con- 
nection with the large quantities of Heavy Melting Steel 
Scrap then sold by various brokers who expected prices to go 
a little lower. These sales and the efforts to cover them have 
been the cause of a decided change in conditions. Instead of 
Steel Scrap prices receding they are to-day as high, if not 
higher, than at any time for the past three months. Some 
consumers having such contracts are pressing for the deliv- 
ery of the material, and the brokers are experiencing de- 
cided difficulty in securing enough to meet the present re- 
quirements of the buyers. No stocks of Heavy Steel Scrap 
for prompt shipment are available in this market, and prac- 
tically nothing is to be had for shipment within possibly 
three months. The ordinary accumulations, which are rather 
light, are disposed of as rapidly as picked up. This may also 
he stated to be the case with Cast Borings, Heavy Cast 
Scrap, Stove Plate and Heavy Steel Turnings. Very little 
of any of these grades can be had for shipment in the next 
two or three months. The only grade of Scrap more or less 
neglected is No. 1 Yard Wrought, and even this is likely to 
move in the near future, as all the principal buyers of this 
grade have been out of the market for some three months. 
It is remarkable that its price has kept up so well in view 
of the fact that so little buying has been done for so long a 
period. Quotations per gross ton, f.o.b. New York, are as 
follows: 

Old Girder and T-Rails for Melting... .$16.25 to $16.75 

Heavy Melting Steel Scrap 16.25 to 16.75 

Old Steel Rails, rerolling lengths 18.50 to 19.50 

Relaying Rails 28.00 to 29.00 

Old Iron Rails 24.00 to 25.00 

Standard Hammered Iron Car Axles... 28.50 to 29.00 

Old Steel Car Axles 20.50 to 21.00 

No. 1 Railroad Wrought 20.50 to 21.00 

Iron Track Scrap 18.00 to 18.50 

18.50 to 19.00 

No. 1 Yard Wrought, short 17.50 to 18.00 

Wrought Pipe 14.50 to 15.00 

Light Iron d 11.50 

Cast Borings J 12.50 

Wrought Turnings . 15.00 

Old Car Wheels ' 23.00 . 

No. 1 Heavy Cast, broken up . 20.00 

Stove Plate ‘ 16.50 


Grate Bars .. J 14.50 
Malleable Cast j 19.00 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The American Water Works & Guar- 
antee Company, Pittsburgh, which was stated last week to 
be in the market for 7900 tons, will close for probably the 
whole of this quantity on Friday. Springfield, Mass., will 
open bids on Saturday on 2100 tons of 6 to 36 in. Pipe. 
February is usually one of the quietest months in the Pipe 
trade, but this year is an exception, as the inquiry continues 
very good and orders are steadily being placed for small to 
good sized quantities. Gas companies in numerous localities 
are in the market for 500-ton lots or more. The outlook 
continues decidedly favorable for a very good year. It is 
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understood that New York City will purchase considerably 
more Pipe than usual for its season’s requirements. Prices 
continue firm, on the basis of $35 to $36 per net ton for 6-in., 
at tidewater. 

The firm of Dalton, Nash & Co. has been dissolved, F. 
A. Dalton retiring. The business will be continued at 82 
Beaver street, New York, by the firm of Nash, Isham & Co., 
of which A. L. Nash and Phillips Isham will be partners. 
Mr. Nash was with J. W. Quincy for years, until in 1901 
he formed the partnership with Mr. Dalton. Mr. Isham 
was for 11 years in the New York office of Rogers, Brown & 
Co., in charge of the business in the New York territory and 
of all export and import business. Nash, Isham & Co. will 
represent the same companies: Low Moor Iron Company of 
Virginia, Southern Steel Company, Woodward Iron Com- 
pany, Richard Heckscher & Sons Company, Franklin Iron 
Mfg. Company and Hostetter Connellsville Coke Company. 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


New York, February 27, 1907. 

The stock market, which had been quite firm on Thurs- 
day, preceding the two holidays on Friday and Saturday, 
was seriously disturbed on Monday by an outpouring of 
stocks forced for sale through fears that developments in 
the Union Pacific investigation by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission might be likely to shake pubTic confidence. 
Prices dropped to lower points than had been touched for 
the previous week or two. Some recovery occurred on 
Tuesday, but another spell of weakness developed to-day. 
Taking the period covered, from Thursday to Tuesday, the 
range of prices on active industrials was as follows: United 
States Steel 48% to 454, preferred 103%, to 104%; Car & 
Foundry common 438 to 45; Locomotive common 71 to 
74%; Steel Foundries preferred 42% to 43; Colorado Fuel 
4214 to 48%: Pressed Steel common 48 to 51%; Railway 
Spring common 51% to 5214; Republic common 3214 to 35, 
preferred 97 to 9834; Tennessee Coal 149 to 150; Sloss- 
Sheffield common 66 to 67144; Cast Iron Pipe common 44% 
to 46; Can preferred 54 to 55. Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke 
sold down to 71 on Tuesday, showing a heavy recession from 
its recent meteoric advance nearly to par. It closed on that 
day at 73%. Last transactions up to 1.30 p.m. to-day are 
reported at the following prices: United States Steel common 
4336, preferred 10334; Car & Foundry common 4314, pre- 
ferred 10254; Locomotive common 72; preferred 110%; Steel 
Foundries common 84, preferred 424%; Colorado Fuel 4244; 
Pressed Steel common 49, preferred 974%; Railway Spring 
common 5114; Republic common 32%, preferred 9754; Sloss- 
Sheffield common 68; Tennessee Coal 149; Cast Iron Pipe 
common 444, preferred 8634; Can common 6, preferred 54. 

The American Can Company has applied to the New 
York Stock Exchange to list $41,233,300 preferred and $41,- 
233,300 common stock. 

Control of the Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Company, of 
which Henry K. McHarg has been president since the re- 
organization of the company in 1902, has been placed in the 
hands of voting trustees for a period of five years, which 
may be extended for two years longer on the vote of a ma- 
jority of the holders of voting trust certificates. The voting 
trustees are Walton Ferguson, Henry K. McHarg and Theo- 
dore L. Peters. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the War- 
wick Iron & Steel Company, held in Philadelphia February 
1%, there were represented in person or by proxy 137,072 
shares, and the policy of the managers was indorsed by a 
large majority. There were re-elected six members of the 
1906 Board of Directors by votes ranging between 129,241 
and 131,152. By the system of cumulative voting the oppo- 
sition elected the seventh director, George E. Schlegelmilch. 

Dividends.—On account of the change in the payment 
from semiannual to quarterly dividends of the Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Company, the quarterly dividend to be paid on 
March 1 will be 2% per cent., instead of 114 per cent., which 
would be the regular payment for three months. 

The Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the common stock, 
payable April 1. 

a Oe 

An excellent illustration of the pressure which has 
been upon our mills for many months is furnished by the 
seamless tube department of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. Last year it was determined to concentrate 
the manufacture of seamless tubes at Ellwood, Pa. It 
was proposed to move there the machinery at the Green- 
ville and Shelby plants. Such was the demand, however. 
that the work of removal could not be begun. Recently 
it has been decided that the machinery at Greenville and 
Shelby must be kept running, and that it is wiser to put 
in additional new machinery at Ellwood, which it is ex- 
pected will be paid for by continuing full work at the old 


plants. 
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Recent Customs Decisions. 


Steel Forgings Defined, 

It was decided February 20 by the United States Cir- 
cuit Court that customs classification as * forgings” can- 
not be granted to steel crank shafts, crank axles, connect- 
ing rods, crank pins, cross heads and piston rods for en- 
gines which were forged and subsequently finished, or 
nearly finished, in the machine shop. 

The decision, which is by Judge Hazel, is not only ad- 
verse to the contentions of the importers, Thomas Prosser 
& Son, New York, relative to the classification, but also 
fails to uphold a plea of illegality alleged against the 
action of the Board of General Appraisers when the pro- 
test was before that tribunal. The board had formulated 
a rule calculated to prevent the rendering of decisions 
in conflict with former rulings. In pursuance of this 
regulation, jurisdiction was taken from a subboard of 
general appraisers which was about to promulgate a de- 
cision in favor of the importers and the case assigned to 
another subboard, in this instance No. 1. This subboard 
brought in a decision against the importers. The de- 
cision was written by General Appraiser Lunt. Judge 
Hazel now aflirms the General Appraiser in every respect. 
The court says: 

I cannot see any difficulty in investing another board with 
jurisdiction where, for example, the original board is unable 
to agree or where the orderly conduct of the business or dis- 
position of the protest may so require. The reasonableness 
of a rule or regulation which tends to avoid or lessen con- 
flicting decision by the board, or which points out the way to 
consistent adjudications of litigated questions, is to be com- 
mended. That such rule or regulation has the force of law it 
legally authorized and promulgated needs no citation of 
authorities. The objection to the jurisdiction of Board No. 1 
is overruled. 

It was held by the Board of Appraisers and now by 
the Circuit Court that immediately upon work being 
done ou a forging with a machine too! the article loses 
its classification as a forging and becomes a manufac- 
tured or partly manufactured article. Accordingly, it is 
decided that the articles under protest are properly duti- 
able as manufactures of steel not specially provided for, 
with assessment at the rate of 45 per cent., and not at 35 
per cent. as forgings, as contended by the importers. 

Steel Drills. 

The Board of United States General Appraisers, in a 
decision by I. F. Fischer rendered February 23, overruled 
a claim filed by F. B. Vaudegrift & Co., Philadelphia, it 
being held that steel drills are properly assessed with 
duty at the rate of 45 per cent. under the provision in 
the tariff for manutactures of steel. The articles were 
claimed by the importers to be dutiable at 4 7-10 cents 
per pound as “steel in all forms and shapes.” in view 
of the fact that the local appraiser found the articles to 
be fully finished steel twist drills, the board is under the 
necessity of affirming the higher rate of duty. 

Automobiles and Tires. 

Importers of automobiles are making an energetic 
attempt to secure from the Board of United States Gen- 
eral Appraisers a reversal of an order issued last summer 
by Collector Stranahan, in which it was directed that 
the long standing practice of the Government in assessing 
automobiles and their tires separately be discontinued 
and the entries taxed as entireties. 

The Customs House authorities notified importers that 
unless separate invoices are made out for the cars and 
for the tires the rate of duty, 45 per cent., applicable to 
automobiles would be levied on the imports. Since the new 
rule went into effect a great many invoices covering cars 
and tires have been entered at New York which failed to 
comply with the requirements imposed by the collector. 
The Auto Import Company, the American Locomotive Com- 
pany and many other foreign car importers are directly 
interested in the pending litigation, which, if favorable to 
the protestants, will mean the recovery of a large sum in 
the shape of excess duties paid the Government. 

Several hearings have been held at the offices of the 
board. The testimony adduced by the importers showed 
that while tires may accompany cars it is optional with 
the ultimate purchasers of the machines what kind of 
tires shall be put on the automobiles. The board was 
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also told that the tire manufacturing industry is distinct 
from the manufacture of automobiles, and that conse- 
quently this fact should be recognized in assessing duty. 
‘The customs tribunal is asked to reverse the collector and 
require the authorities to exact duty on the machines 
at 45 per cent. and on the tires as manufactures of rub- 
ber at 30 per cent. 

On the other hand, counsel for the Treasury Depart- 
ment argued that the rule established by the Custom 
House should be adhered to and duty taken on the cars 
as entireties. The record of the testimony taken has 
been placed in the hands of General Appraiser Fischer, 
who will shortly promulgate a decision for the board. 
Both sides state that the controversy will be carried into 
the United States courts. 





++) 


The Bethlehem Apprentice System. 


The Bethlehem Steel Company, South Bethlehem, Pa., 
has established a thorough apprentice system and offers 
openings for boys and young men of 16 and over to learn 
very useful and profitable trades. President Archibald 
Johnston, writing on this subject, says: 

“The present day need of intelligent trained me- 
chanics, metal workers, and artisans generally is so great 
that thinking people are only too anxious to see their 
sons safely placed in some such establishment as that of 
the Bethlehem Steel Company, where the variety of 
trades taught comprises almost every one for which boys 
and young men are suitable. Thes courses embrace thor- 
ough instruction in the rudiments of each trade, leading 
up through every detail until the apprentice is turned out 
a competent, finished artist in his particular line. 

“ Among the long list of trades taught the following are 
the most interesting: Brass molding, both bench and floor 
work; iron molding, both bench and floor work; green 
sand and loam molding; steel molding, bench and floor; 
green sand and matrix molding; blacksmithing, both 
anvil and structural; pattern making in all its branches; 
bricklaying of all kinds, and, in addition, something that 
few bricklayers ever get a chance to learn—that is, the 
laying of fire brick and the manipulation of fire clays in 
the building up of furnaces; carpentry, in both the ordi- 
nary work of carpenters and the finer work closely allied 
to cabinet making; electric wiring, care of dynamos and 
batteries, electric motors and electric machines; steam- 
fitting in its most complicated forms, from the smallest 
14 in. pipe up to huge sizes carrying hundreds of pounds 
pressure; tool making, comprising the making of the al- 
most infiinite variety of tools used on the different ma- 
chines throughout the whole vast establishment. 

“Armor plate making and projectile making are two 
of the apprentice courses. Every American is intensely 
interested in our splendid navy and knows what this 
means; and when people talk of the man behind the gun 
they think of the man that made the gun and the man 
that made the armor, too. 

“The company further offers a chance for its bright 
boys to take up the study of drafting—the making of 
sketches, drawings and designs for which the machines, 
tools, guns and armor, patterns and moldings are made. 

“The course is designed to turn out skilful, well trained 
high grade mechanicians—not mechanics merely, but 
intelligent, high grade experts who have received the 
finest technical training that can be obtained, either 
here or in Europe: who know tools and how to use them; 
who know machines and machinery and how to make 
them and how to run them, too; experts who understand 
designs, sketches and drawings, who have been drilled in 
every detail of their art and are masters of their craft. 

“In addition, the welfare of the apprentices in every 
line of work is under the special charge of a separate de- 
partment, which watches jealously over the progress and 
wellbeing of each individual apprentice.” 

————_.9---@—————_——. 

While it was given out at the time of the last conven- 
tion of the National Founders’ Association that the head- 
quarters of the association would be removed from De- 
troit to Chicago, the Detroit offices are still retained, and 
it is now considered unlikely that the change will be 
made. 





San Francisco’s Improved Demand for Struc- 
tural Steel. 


San Francisco, February 20, 1907.—The demand for 
structural steel this year will be much greater than at 
one time supposed. For a while after the fire there were 
great projects for rehabilitation, and among them that of 
filling that part of the city between Jones street and the 
Bay with tall buildings was most conspicuous, but it did 
not take long to disillusionize the people and gradually 
such projects were forgotten. A few were planned, and 
work was begun gradually. First were the edifices that 
were only partially destroyed. Then contracts for a few 
new ones were given out. But during the month of Jan- 
uary the number has greatly increased, and now the aver- 
age is about four a week. Should this keep up the de- 
mand for structural steel will far exceed anything antici- 
pated. The generality of the high buildings for which 
contracts are being made run from 6 to 10 stories, with 
about eight as the average. The contract price runs from 
$100,000 to $400,000, averaging about $200,000. Most of 
the new structures will be on Market street, or near it in 
a northerly direction, and the workmen are busy putting 
in the foundations of several along the great central 
thoroughfare of the city. The City Hall is being recon- 
structed, all the damaged brickwork having been pulled 
down, leaving the steel framework exposed in the air 
like a grim skeleton. Very little, however, will have to 
be done to this part of the structure, which looks as well 
as when it was first put up. 

A stimulus has been given to construction in general 
and to steel frame construction in particular by the dis- 
covery by property owners of the disposition on the part 
of the people to come back to the old locations as fast as 
they are given the opportunity. For a while it was 
thought that there -would be some radical changes in 
trade locations, but this idea has almost altogether 
passed away. A great impetus has also been given to 
the reconstruction of the destroyed residence districts, 
and hundreds of rows of flats are now going up or ap- 
proaching completion in the Mission section, south of 
Market street and west of Third street and a!l along the 
northern side of the city from Jackson street to the bay. 
Thes? houses consist of two to nine flats each, averaging 
about three. These have been badly wanted. 

The month of January was, comparatively speaking, a 
dull one in all lines of business, on account of the heavy 
and continued rains, which lasted for almost the whole 
month, putting a stop to building operations and affecting 
transportation by sea and land. Vessels were bar bound, , 
and the trade carried on by the coasting steamers at this 
season of the year was considerably lessened. The condi- 
tion of the streets was so bad that it was difficult to 
transport merchandise to and from stores. But we have 
had fine, warm days now for over a week, and business 
has revived. We have received considerable building ma- 
terial, hardware, &c., by rail for the past couple of weeks. 
Comparatively little has come by sea for a long time, ex- 
cept cement, of which over 1,000,000 barrels have been 
received from Europe since April last. It is now quoted 
at $3.10, duty paid, in this market. J. 0 lL 


—_——_——_--——______ 


An Ore Company for the Rogers-Brown Interests.— 
The Rogers-Brown Ore Company was recently organized 
under a West Virginia charter, with a capital of $1,000,- 
G00. Its headquarters are at Chicago, with offices in the 
Monadnock Block. The object of the company is stated 
to be exploring, developing and mining iron ore properties 
and doing a general ore business. The Lake Superior ore 
interests represented are those of the Iroquois Iron Com- 
pany, Chicago; Cleveland Furnace Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Tonawanda Iron & Steel Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Punxsutawney Iron Company, Punxsutawney, Pa.; Hang- 
ing Rock Iron Company, Hanging Rock, Ohio. The officers 
are as follows: President, Samuel A. Kennedy, general 
manager Iroquois Iron Company, Chicago; vice-president, 
D. T. Croxton, president Cleveland Furnace Company; 
secretary and treasurer, E. L: Billingslea, Rogers, Brown 
& Co., Chicago. The Board of Directors consists of D. 
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B. Gamble, Proctor & Gamble, Cincinnati; W. A. Rogers, 
president Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; D. B. Meacham, vice-president Cleveland Furnace 
Con-pany; M. C. Armour, president Iroquois Iron Com- 
pany, Chicago; Joshua Monroe, treasurer Punxsutawney 
Iron Company; D. T. Croxton, and Samuel A. Kennedy. 


wo 


Labor Notes. 


The 3 per cent. rebate in wages of tin plate workers 
in union mills of the Amalgamated Association, which 
heretofore has been turned over to the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Company, on orders for tin plate for export, 
has been discontinued, the heavy domestic demand prac- 
tically prohibiting the company from filling such orders. 
The fund thus accumulated remains with the Amalga- 
mated Association, but until conditions change by which 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company will again 
seek the trade of the exporting canners. the assessment 
will no longer be made. 


An arrangement has been made by which foundries 
in the Youngstown and New Castle districts will do work 
for the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, which maintains an open shop. Heretofore outside 
foundries refused to make castings for that company. 


The members of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists are balloting on a proposed demand upon the 
machine shops in the principal cities which, if made, will 
be effective May 1. It is understood that the eight hour 
day will not be asked for, and that the question of hours 
will not be brought up except in a few localities. It is 
probable that a less ntmber of hours will be a feature of 
the demand at Lynn and Worcester, Mass. In New York 
City and at several important points in the West and 
Central West, an advance in wages will probably be asked 
for. The American members of the Amalgamated So- 
ciety of Engineers, which has its headquarters in Great 
Britain, are also expected to make demands in the com- 
ing spring. This organization has some lodges in Chi- 
cago and at a few other points in the United States, but 
is stronger in Canada. 


The strike of molders and coremakers which started 
at the foundry of the Canadian Iron & Foundry Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ont., on August 29, 1906, has been called 
off. Only two or three out of 45 strikers have as yet 
secured positions. At St. Thomas, Ont., the local union 
of molders and coremakers has given up its charter. 


The last chapter in the strike of last year at the Pope 
Motor Car Company’s plant, Indianapolis, Ind., was a 
levy iast week by United States marshals on property of 
five of the strikers who violated the Federal Court’s in- 
junction in May, 1906. The levy was made to satisfy the 
court judgment against them, amounting to $900. The 
property will be sold and the court judgment taken from 
the proceeds. 


A molders’ and coremakers’ strike is on in one Daven- 
pert, Iowa, foundry, and in three Moline, Ill., shops, in- 
volving in all about 75 men. The four firms, which are 
members of the National Founders’ Association, require 
that all employees sign individual agreements. 

At Baltimore, Md., 350 to 400 employees of eight 
boiler and shipbuilding firms went out on strike last week 
for an increase of 10 per cent. in wages and recognition 
of the union. The strikers are members of the Union of 
Beilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders of America. 

—_—__ 3 --e———__—_—_ 

Morris S. Mayer, formerly connected with the Inter- 
state Iron & Metal Company, Mayer Fertilizer & Junk 
Company, and the G. Mathes Sons’ Rag Company, all of 
St. Louis, has established himself in 700 Carleton Build- 
ing, St. Louis, in the wholesale metal, scrap iron and 
rubber business. 
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Aid for Metal Refineries in Ontario. 


Toronto, February 25. 1907.—A measure to. encourage 
the domestic refining of metals has been introduced into 
the Ontario Legislature by Mr. Cochrane, the Minister of 
Lands, Forests and Mines. It empowers the Provincial 
Treasurer. under regulations that may from time to time 
be made by the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council, to pay 
bounties on metals or compounds when refined in Ontario 
from ores mined :-in the Province. The bounties are to be 
as follows: 

On refined metallic nickel or refined oxide of nickel, 6 cents 
per pound on the free metallic nickel or on the nickel contained 
in nickel oxide. When a bounty is paid on nickel in one form 
it will not be paid on any other form, and this applies to other 
minerals. The aggregate of this bounty in any one year must 
not exceed $60,000. 

On refined metallic cobalt or on refined oxide of cobalt, 6 
cents per pound on the free metallic cobalt or on the cobalt con 
tained in the oxide of cobalt The aggregate of the bounty is 
not to exceed $30,000 a year. 

On refined metallic copper or on refined sulphate of copper, 
114 cents per pound on the free metallic copper or on the copper 
contained in the sulphate of copper; or on any copper product 
carrying at least 95 per cent. of metallic copper, 4 cent per 
pound. This payment of the bounty must not entail an expendi 
ture of more than $60,000 in all. 

On white arsenic, otherwise known as arsenious acid, pro 
duced from mispickel ores and not from ores carrying smaltite 
or niceolite or cobaltite, 4% cent per pound. ‘The total of the 
payments of this bounty must not exceed $15,000. 

If the output of domestic refineries is so great that 
the total approximation under any head is not sufficient 
for the maintaining of the prescribed rates of bounty, 
then the appropriation under that head shall be divided 
pro rata among the producers of the given metal. 

It is a further condition of this bounty law that, to 
be entitled to its benefits, owners and operators of refin- 
ing works must be prepared and willing to treat ores 
belonging to other parties at rates and on terms approved 
by the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council, or to purchase 
such ores at current market prices. 

At present the complex and refractory cres of the 
Cobalt mining field are for the most part shipped to re- 
duction works in the United States. The freight charges 
are as high as the railroad companies can make them 
on that high-class freight and are consequently a large 
element in the cost of treatment. More than that, ship- 
pers of ore maintain that in the refined product returned 
or credited to them, or in the price paid to them, cobalt, 
arsenic and the other valuable contents associated with 
silver in the ore are not reckoned. That is, they say that 
they get back from the American refineries nothing but 
the value of the silver contained. To relieve the miners 
from the freight charges and the possible waste in Ameri- 
can refineries, and also to secure the Province the benefit 
of new industries, the Government drew up and presented 
this bill, which will become law in a form not materially 
different from that in which it now appears. 

3esides promoting the development of works for the 
refining of the Cobalt ores, the bounty will be an induce- 
nent to the International Nickel Company (the Canadian 
Copper Company) to treat exhaustively at its Ontario 
works all the output of its Sudbury mines. Already the 
company carries the process so far as to produce a matte 
carrying 80 per cent. of metal. It is smelting ores from 
Cobalt as well as Sudbury ores. 

The revenue from which the bounty money is to be 
derived is to be yielded. by new mineral land and mining 
output taxes, provided for in another bill the Minister 
has introduced. Mr. Cochrane was urged by one of the 
New Ontario members to include Bessemer iron ore in 
his bill, but the Minister could not see his way to do so. 

Besides the refining works projected in Hamilton and 
those for which several towns on the Niagara peninsula 
and those on which construction was begun last summer 
in the neighborhood of North Bay—ali of which have been 
referred to in previous issues of The Iron Age—others 
are to be built if the plans now submitted are carried 
out. The North Ontario Mining & Reduction Company, 
with a capital of $500,000, has been formed. O. L. Young 
of Idaho is said to be connected' with it. He was in To- 
ronto a short time ago and is supposed to have inter- 
viewed the Government on the subject of Provincial aid 
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just before the bounty bill was introduced. W. R. Hol- 
man, B. Walker Leyson and H. Hastings are the names 
of other Americans in the company. The plant is to be 
of a capacity to treat at least 50 tons per day. Sturgeon 
Lake is spoken of as the place in which the works are 
likely to be located. 

H. Moggly, manager of a reduction plant at Rapid City, 
S. D., is reported to be considering the establishment 
of a $1,000,000 plant in Ontario, preferably at Parry 
Sound. 

That there will be no lack of ore output to be treated 
is promised by the preparations now being made to 
operate mines in the Cobalt District. A very large quan- 
tity of mining machinery has been ordered within the 
last few months. Compressors, drills, power boilers and 
other outfit are in strong demand. Canadian manufactur- 
ers get the benefit of this demand, as there is adequate 
protection on all mining machinery except such as is not 
made in Canada, which is temporarily free of duty. 

A French company is in communication with the 
municipal authorities of Toronto in reference to the pro- 
posed establishment here of a branch of its Paris works 
for the manufacture of mining drills and other mine- 


working tools. CAG. 2d. 


—_—__»+¢—_____ 


Freight Rate Advances Impending. 
A Cleveland dispatch, under date of February 26, 
states that an average increase of 10 per cent. on the 
freight rates on iron and steel articles has just been 
decided on by the railroad companies that are directly 
engaged in this kind of traffic. The dispatch continues: 
* Several increases will become effective in March, others 
between April 1 and April 15, and others between May 
15 and June 1. The changes in schedules have been 
figured out at a joint meeting of the Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo, Wheeling and Youngstown committees, 
which are still in session in Pittsburgh. There will be 
a withdrawal of special traffic rates on iron and steel 
articles, restoring them to official classification of the 
fourth and fifth classes. This means an advance from 
16 cents to 18 cents per 100 lb. from Pittsburgh to Chi- 
cago and a similar advance to New York. These commit- 
tees form a subcommittee of the Central Freight Asso- 
ciation and were called together by executive officers 
after a meeting held by them last week in New York.” 


$$ o---o————— 


The Growth of Canadian Pig Iron Production.—The 
table below shows the production of pig iron in Canada 
in 1906 and the previous 12 years in gross tons. The 
production of last year doubled that of two years pre 
vious: 


Rs Bs VRE Ee 44,791 POG tokvcnumaabawns 244,976 
ia aialy. 08 dd tila 37,829 SE di ceccnsaeawad 319,557 
De Wis ices wae Maas 60,030 SE <ec0 cudeowdenea 265,418 
ain oa eae eek 53,796 BOE tndu ee wed ace oe 270,942 
BO itands ewade wks 68,755 SE teres ve a aweres 468,003 
SP tikidiweseaaeemae 94,077 BD  nrtidaneldenkee 541,957 
SE wid dal oatecewena 86,090 


In 1906 Canada had 13 blast furnaces in blast. In the 
first half of 1905 the number was 13, and in the second 
half 12. 

secSaiisiah Aaa eclanai 

Cammell, Laird & Co., Limited, Sheffield, England, re- 
cently made the first shipment of iron ore—4300 tons— 
from the Mines de Sierra Minera in Teruel, northeast 
Spain, in which the company is largely interested. The 
property is estimated to contain from 70,000,000 to 100,- 
000,000 tons. The port of Sagunto is 120 miles distant 
and a railroad is now under construction. The shipments 
this year are expected to amount to 600,000 tons and 
next year to 1,000,000 tons. It is stated that considerable 
contracts have been made with consumers of ore in Eng- 
land, Germany and the United States. The ore is a 
hematite, containing 57 to 58 per cent. of iron, 4 per cent. 
of silica and traces of phosphorus and sulphur. 

Furnace No. 7 of the Lackawanna Steel Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., which made its first cast on February 14, 
reached an output of 450 tons a day this week, and is 
expected to enter March at 500 tons a day. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, February 27, 1907. 

On account of extended deliveries and the necessity for 
shopping around to secure machinery, the inquiries come to 
the front much more prominently than do the orders. Of 
late very little has been heard of the placing of large orders, 
which is undoubtedly due to the fact that those desiring to 
buy a certain sized lot of tools are compelled to scatter their 
orders to the extent that no one is worthy of especial note. 
Thus a very large business is being transacted in this dis- 
trict, which causes little comment beyond the fact that it 
appears to be swelling in volume. Because of the subsiding 
of the great activity on the part of large buyers some time 
ago and the absence of further announcements of increase 
in prices it would appear that business was diminishing, but 
this is not borne out by inquiries among the trade. The 
large propositions coming forward are continually increasing 
the demand for machine tools. While the past week was a 
short one many fair sized inquiries were received, which, 
with those not yet closed, cover a large quantity of machin- 
ery. There is a large deal under way in this city for a spe- 
cial machine, and in the West several most important prop- 
ositions are under negotiation, the closing of any of which 
will mean orders for machinery aggregating a large sum of 
money. 


The fact that the European machinery dealers, and espe- 
cially German manufacturers, are asking considerably more 
for their equipment than was the case a year or two ago, is 
illustrated by the numerous inquiries for machinery that are 
now in this market from European houses who buy for the 
South American countries. In many cases the would-be 
purchasers state that they will be satisfied to accept long 
time delivery terms and this is taken as an indication that 
the Germans are crowded with business. It is also highly 
probable that it is costing the European manufacturers more 
to produce their equipment than it did a few years ago, and 
this is judged by their gradually increased prices, which in 
many cases are high enough to allow for competition from 
this country. This is particularly so with machinery and 
power equipment adapted for plantation and mill use, in 
which lines there are now a number of inquiries in this 
market. 

Machinery Inquiries from Japan. 


Scattered inquiries in the trade indicate that considerable 
buying will be done by Japanese export houses here before long, 
and although there is nothing to indicate what particular 
line of industries the machinery is intended for it is thought 
that it is required for an extensive network of rail- 
roads to be built in Manchuria by the South Manchuria 
Railroad Company, which was recently organized in Japan, 
with a capital of $100,000,000, for the purpose of changing 
1000 miles of narrow gauge railroad, captured by the Japa- 
nese in the late war, to broad gauge. The interests con- 
cerned recently placed orders in this country for 50,000 tons 
of steel] rails and the indications are that an attempt will be 
made to do the machinery buying in this country. The 
houses purchasing machinery for export just now are not so 
insistent on short time deliveries, and this is taken as a reason 
to think that much of the buying they have in prospect will 
come here. It is known that thre are a good many inquiries 
in the market for power equipment in the line of small en- 
gines and boilers, and at least one machinery house in New 
York has been asked for prices and catalogues on a good list 
of equipment, such as might be installed in railroad con- 
struction and repair shops. Part of the equipment needed 
for the Imperial Steel Works, a list of which was sent out 
several months ago, has not been bought as yet, and as a 
matter of fact at least the largest part of the buying already 
done was contracted here, notwithstanding that German and 
English houses were given a chance to bid on the work. 

Several small sized inquiries for mechanical equipment 
from railroads have been received in this city during the 
past week, the more important of which is probably the one 
from the Grand Trunk Railroad, which has specifications out 
for considerable machinery for its new shops at Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

The British Columbia Marine Railroad is enlarging its 
machine shop facilities at its yards at Vancouver and 
Exquimalt. 

Plans have been completed for a two-story concrete car 
repair shop, 80 x 200 ft., to be erected at Academy Junction, 
Ma., by the Washington, Baltimore & Annapolis Railroad. 

In the absence of the authorization of the various tool 
and machinery progeammes by the directors of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, the purchasing agent is not issuing any in- 
quiries of note to the tool and machinery trade. Unless there 
is an emergency demand for some equipment, it is likely that 
any current, if not immediate, requirements will be incor- 
porated in the general tool and machinery inquiry of the 
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annual programme. The usual arrangements for supplying 
the track material for the ensuing spring have been made, 
and orders are now being issued for the general requirements. 
This includes track bolts, splice bars, interlocking material 
and articles for the maintenance of the roadway. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company Expanding. 


Plans for largely increasing the capacity of its air com- 
pressor works at Franklin, Pa., have been practically con- 
cluded by the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, New York, 
and as a result the company will likely be in the market be- 
fore very long for quite a large amount of new machinery. 
For some time negotiations have been under way for the 
purchase of the Grant Tool Works, at Franklin, Pa., which 
have lately been operated by the Shepherd Engineering Com- 
pany, and now that these negotiations have been successfully 
closed the company will have the increased shop facilities 
which it has needed for a long time to cope with the growing 
demand for jts air compressors. This newly acquired plant 
consists of a main machine shop, 150 x 300 ft.; machine 
shop, 150 x 200 ft.; power plant, pattern shop, and other 
smaller buildings, numbering seven in all. The purchase of 
the plant also includes 6 acres of unoccupied land which can 
be used for additional buildings. It is the intention to equip 
these buildings with the most modern machinery for the 
manufacture of air compressors, and it is understood that 
about $60,000 to $80,000 worth of new machinery will be 
purchased to complete the equipment of the buildings. The 
company only recently extensively enlarged its Franklin 
works, but even with these increased facilities it was unable 
to fill orders promptly. It will be remembered that only a 
few weeks ago its air compressor department had a record 
day in point of sales. 

The Union Switch & Signal Company will double the ca- 
pacity of its plant at Swissvale, Pa., shortly, the negotiations 
for the purchase of the necessary ground having been closed 
recently. For some time the works of the company have 
been crowded to such an extent that operations are said to 
have been hindered, and the plant has been kept below maxi- 
mum production. To overcome this condition and provide 
for the future the company entered into a deal for the prop- 
erty of the Edgewood Golf Club, and has secured the plot of 
ground, which comprises about 30 acres, adjoining the pres- 
ent plant. The plans contemplate a gradual enlargement 
of the plant as the business increases, until it will double 
its present size. It is planned that the first addition shall 
le of sufficient size to accommodate the foundry, blacksmith 
shop and forge shop. now housed in the main building. 
When the buildings are completed for these three depart- 
ments they will be moved, and the space thus gained will be 
devoted to the enlargement of the machine shop, which is one 
of the most crowded portions of the plant. The ground se- 
cured by the company is the only available site the company 
could obtain that would not involve a scattering of its plant 
over a considerable area. The negotiations have been under 
way for a month ar more. 

A new cement mill of 3000 barrels, daily capacity, is to 
be erected in Big Beaver Township, Pa., by the Crescent 
Cement Company, Wampum, Pa. The power plant is to 
have a capacity of 8000 hp. Plans for the buildings have not 
Leen completed, and no contracts have been let. 

A new organization of interest to the trade is that of the 
Alberger Pump Company, which has been incorporated with 
$500,000 capital to manufacture pumps, the interests being 
closely allied with those of the Alberger Condenser Company, 
95 Liberty street, New York. ~The directors of the new 
company are L. R. Alberger, B. W. Pierson and G. Q. 
Palmer. The company has not been entirely organized as 
yet, but a meeting will be held within a week to complete the 
organization, after which the details of the company’s plans 
will be made public. 

All bids recently received from contractors for the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal have been rejected, and it 
has been decided to build the canal under the supervision of 
the War Department. The construction work is to be in 
direct charge of engineers of the army, and Majors George 
W. Goethals, David D. Gaillard and William L. Sibert have 
been ordered to Panama to take up the work, replacing 
John Stevens, chief engineer, who has resigned. The idea 
of doing some of the work by contract has not been aban- 
doned, and it is possible that contracts for small pieces of 
work will. be let. 

It is probable that considerable machinery will be needed 
by the successful contractor for the construction of por- 
tions of the Peekskill division of the Catskill Aqueduct, for 
which bids will be received by the Board of Water Sup- 
ply of New York at its office, 299 Broadway, on March 18. 
The work involves a large area of open cut excavation and 
considerable tunnel work, and a bond of $500,000 is required 
of the bidders. The work is to be done in the townships of 
Portlandt, Yorktown and Phillipstown. 


Power Work. 

There are inquiries in this market from the Boston Ele- 
vated Railroad Company covering requirements for additions 
to be made to the company’s power equipment. Judging from 
the inquiries the company expects to add from two to four 
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vertical compound Corliss engines for direct connection to 
generators of about 3000 kw. each. It is understood that 
the company will require boilers to correspond with this 
equipment, and other accessories to a power plant addition 
of that size. The Springfield Street Railway Company, 
Springfield, Mass., also has inquiries out with several power 
people in New York for power equipment aggregating about 
1500 kw., and there are inquiries in the market for two en- 
gines of about 1000 kw. each from a New Haven public 
service company. 

A $225,000 electric power plant is to be erected at 
Roanoke, Va.. by the Roanoke Railway & Electric Company 
on a site recently purchased from the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad. Fans are being prepared for the plant, the main 
building of which will be 100 x 150 ft., which will be 
equipped with new machinery, the intention being to sell the 
equipment in its present power plant as soon as the new 
one is completed. The first equipment to be installed will 
consist of five 400-hp. boilers and three generating units, each 
composed of a steam turbine direct: connected to generator. 
One of the turbines will be of 1500 kw. capacity and each of 
the others of 500 kw. The company hope’ to begin work on 
the foundation within the next 10 days and to have the plant 
completed by the middle of the summer. 

The New York Edison Company, 55 Duane street, New 
York, is preparing plans for a power house to be erected on 
201st street, and the company has planned for a building 
200 x 275 ft. and 120 ft. high. Plans are now being prepared 
for the equipment, it is understood, and it is said that the 
company will need about 1000 kw. capacity of rotary con- 
verters and turbo generators. A number of small motors will 
also be installed. 

The Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Company has, through 
its New York office, at 39 Cortland street, closed orders for 
a 300-kw. engine for the Standard Bleachery Company, at 
Carleton Hill, N. J.; 600-hp. cross compound condensing 
heavy duty engine, Reading Paper Mills, Reading, Pa., and 
a 700-hp. cross compound condensing engine for the Utica 
Knitting Company, Utica, N. Y., in addition to a pair of 
small engines to run fans for the Delaware & Hudson Com- 
pany. 





Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 26, 1907. 

suying in the local machinery market continues on 
about the same scale which has characterized business in this 
territory during the past few weeks. Most of the business 
placed has been of what might be termed a day to day char- 
acter and has been confined largely to sales of single tools 
and in some instances small lots for minor extension and re- 
placement. While business of this class does not run into 
large daily totals, the aggregate for the week or month, by 
which this class can be more accurately gauged, has been 
quite satisfactory to the general trade. Several propositions for 
large equipments of machinery and tools are before the 
trade, however, and it is expected that some of these will be 
ready for closing before a great while. The Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad is still sending out specifications against its 
requirements for this year, but as they have become more 
scattered, it is believed by the trade that the list is now 
pretty well covered. The local railroads seem to be holding 
back on their needs for 1907. In one particular case it is 
said that little new equipment would be required, as a num- 
ber of the tools bought last year have not yet been placed 
in service. 

Inquiries continue to be received in good volume and 
cover almost every class of tools on the market, but business 
as a rule is slow in closing up. Extended deliveries are, no 
doubt, the principal cause of this delay on the part of buy- 
ers, who cover the market thoroughly for the best possible 
delivery before placing their orders. The advanced prices, it 
is understood, do not interfere with business to any mate- 
rial extent, as those who are in the market for tools are 
generally willing to pay the price, if any reasonable delivery 
can be assured. 

Manufacturers of both tools and machinery continue ex- 
tremely busy. Orders coming in from day to day have been 
sufficient to keep them fully occupied, and there is little 
prospect of any improvement in deliveries on the majority 
of tools, and particularly those of desirable sizes. Here and 
there one learns of the ability of some builders to make rea- 
sonable delivery on some grades of tools, but these are largely 
cases where a manufacturer has been able to push some 
sizes forward while waiting for deliveries on raw materials 
for others. The delay in obtaining deliveries of materials is 
becoming quite a factor in making even the deliveries 
promised some time ago, and some builders of tools are 
advancing their dates to cover possible contingencies or re- 
fusing altogether to name definite delivery dates for certain 
lines and sizes of tools. 
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There have been no new developments in the foreign 
trade, but little inquiry for the general line of tools has 
been heard of, and no business of any consequence in stand- 
ard machine tools has been closed during the past week. 
Several orders for special tools have been booked recently, 
but the amount has not been large. 

Second-hand machine tools continue in active demand, 
and no difficulty seems to be experienced in obtaining good 
prices for tools in good condition which can be had for prompt 
delivery. Buyers in many cases are looking over the second- 
hand machinery field pretty carefully for tools to supply 
their immediate needs before placing orders for extended 
deliveries on new ones. In some lines, however, it is diffi- 
cult to obtain tools suitable for the work to be done, al- 
though dealers are making every effort to keep their stocks 
in good shape. 

While there is a good demand for boilers and engines, 
particularly those of the higher powers, business closes up 
rather slowly. Some classes of second-hand equipment are 
scarce, while in others the market is rather quiet. 

The demand for both iron and steel castings continues 
very large, and prompt deliveries are in many instances hard 
to obtain. This, in many cases, is due to the inability of the 
foundries to obtain deliveries on pig iron and other mate- 
rials, causing at times a temporary suspension of work. 
Machine tool builders complain considerably of delayed 
shipments of castings, which frequently further delay deliv- 
eries of tools on their part. 

The majority interest in the Schutte & Koerting Com- 
pany, engineer and machinist, of this city, held by the Estate 
of L. Schutte, formerly president of the company, was re- 
cently purchased by Ernest Koerting, who previous held the 
minority interest in the concern. The only other bidder was 
Thomas M. Eynon of the Eynon-Evans Mfg. Company, also 
of this city. 

It is understood that a direct trolley line between Phila- 
celphia and the Delaware Water Gap, Pa., will be estab- 
lished this spring by the building of a connecting line to be 
known as the Stroudsburg & Wind Gap Street Railway 
Company, extending from Stroudsburg to Wind Gap, Pa., 
iu connection with which the erection of a large power house 
is proposed at Pen Argyle, Pa. J. B. Williams of Strouds- 
Lurg is president of the new company. 

McCann Brothers, 1138 Washington avenue, are hav- 
ing plans prepared by Holt & Schober, engineers, for the 
erection of a large artificial ice manufacturing plant at the 
southeast corner of Twelfth street and Washington avenue. 
The building wil] be 85 x 160 ft., two stories, of fireproof 
construction, with all modern improvements. The contract 
to furnish the boilers and ice making machinery has been 
let to the York Mfg. Company, York, Pa. 

The New York Shipbuilding Company, Camden, N. J., 
has specifications before the trade for the machine tool 
equipment for the battleship Michigan. This equipment, it 
is understood, will cost in the aggregate about $3000. 

The E, H. Mumford Company, manufacturer of foundry 
molding machines, has been appointed sole representative for 
Henry E. Pridmore, Chicago, in eastern Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Delaware and the western portion of New Jersey, for 
the Pridmore rock-over drop molding machine. The Mum- 
ford Company reports a very satisfactory business in mold- 
ing machines of all types, and particularly those of the plain 
power ramming and split pattern types. Sales of jolt ram- 
ming machines and multiple molding machines are also to be 
noted, as is also an order for a Pridmore rock-over machine 
from a local concern. Deliveries during the past few weeks 
have been extensive, and cover machines of various types to 
foundries in New England, the Middle States and Central 
West. 

The Standard Pressed Steel Company reports a steadily 
increasing business in pressed steel shaft hangers, particu- 
larly for export, orders having been received recently for 
varying quantities from Sweden, Japan, Switzerland and 
Paris. The domestic demand is satisfactory. A recent order 
was for 120 2 7-16 x 16 in. hangers for the equipment of 
one concern in New England. Shipments have been very 
heavy, both for foreign and domestic account, and the plant 
is kept fully occupied in every department. 

H. B. Underwood & Co. recently shipped to London, 
England, a large portable crank pin turning machine, a 
portable rotary planing machine and an S-in. boring bar. 
while parties in Canada were furnished with a large rotary 
planing machine. A portable milling machine, a boring bar 
and a portable engine have been furnished the Georgia Rail- 
road Company and single tools have been shipped to South- 
ern and Western concerns. Th* demand from the railroad 
shops for these portable tools hs been large, and additional 
orders are being received from industrial plants. Every de- 
partment of the Underwood plant is fully occupied, and from 
the nature of inquiries being received the outlook for new 
business is considered very satisfactory. 

—»+e—___ 
The Mesta Machine Company, .Pittsburgh, Pa., has 


closed an order through its New York office for 400 tons 
of steel castings for delivery at Honolulu. 
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Chicago Machinery Market. 


Curcaco, Itu., February 26, 1907. 

The number of manufacturing firms and corporations 
throughout the country that are reported to have increased, 
cr are planning to increase, their capital stock is surpris- 
ingly large. In almost every instance the reasons assigned 
for this action are stated to be necessity for extension of 
piants and enlargement of power and producing equipment. 
This has special significance as relating to the machinery 
trade, as it indicates the development of additional sources 
of demand for all kinds of tools and machinery. These de- 
velopments will doubtless unfold gradually and some pro- 
jected plans of this character will, of course, never ma- 
terialize; but on the whole, while there is no reason to con- 
clude that these indications portend an immediate spurt of 
tool and machinery buying, it may fairly be inferred that, for 
some time ahead at least, a well sustained demand may be 
reasonably expected. : 

It is now pretty generally believed that there will be no 
further reason for additional advances based on excessively 
high priced iron. To all appearances the top has been 
reached, and future movements will likely be of a reaction- 
ary nature. Radical and far reaching changes in this re- 
spect are, however, not generally looked for in the near 
future. Aside from the two large lists of tool requirements 
published in recent issues no special activity has developed 
in this market. 

The Merralls Mill Company, Denver, Colo., recently in- 
corporated for the manufacture of mining machinery and 
equipment, has bought 30 acres of land adjoining the city 
on the south. Plans are now being made for the main 
buildings, four in number, each of which will be 100 x 500 ft. 
These comprise the machine shop, foundry, sheet iron shop, 
pattern making and carpenter shop, with storeroom connected. 
The works will be equipped throughout with the heaviest and 
most modern tools obtainable, designed to turn out work rap- 
idly and economically. Ten and 20 ton cranes will be included 
in this equipment, together with small auxiliary cranes in con- 
nection therewith. It is the intention of the company to 
change its present title, and it will be hereafter known as 
the Merralls Iron Works Company. 

The Iowa Radiator Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, re- 
cently organized for the manufacture of radiators and house 
heating boilers, has begun work on the erection of a foun- 
cry, 80 x 128 ft., and a machine shop, 50 x 96 ft. The com- 
pany wil! be glad to receive catalogues and descriptive lists 
of machinery and foundry supplies from manufacturers and 
dealers. E. L. Stock is president and general manager; C. 
H. Chandler, treasurer; W. H. Dunshee, secretary; A. J. 
Conley, vice-president and general superintendent. Mr. 
Chandler and Mr. Dunshee are respectively president and 
secretary-treasurer of the Chandler Pump Company. It is 
expected that the plant will be completed and ready for oper- 
ation by July 1. 

The Davenport Locomotive Works, Davenport, Iowa, is 
preparing to increase its capital stock to $1,100,000, and it 
is the purpose to spend $500,000 in the extension of its plant 
within the next two years. The management is not ready 
at this time to make a more definite announcement of its 
plans. 

—— oa 


New England Machinery Market. 


WorcESTER, Mass., February 26, 1907. 

The occasional pessimistic utterances as to the general 
outlook of business is not borne out to the slightest degree 
in the machine tool market, as it is viewed by the manufac- 
turer and the dealer. That a feeling of great confidence 
prevails among manufacturers is shown by the demand that 
all branches of industry which use machine tools are making 
for them; by the demand for all kinds of products, including 
every class of machinery, which are manufactured by them; 
by the great additions to works planned for this season or al- 
ready in process of erection, and by the continued scarcity 
of desirable labor, the last constituting a problem for those 
concerns that are expanding on anything approaching a 
large scale. 

A conservative estimate makes the increased production 
of American machine tools in the past year or two, since 
the present great demand began, 33 1-3 per cent. Some 


estimates make it larger. None make it smaller. The next 
few months will see new facilities for manufacturing in full 
operation, which will swell the increase quite materially. 
Yet the past month has put deliveries in worse shape than 
ever. The dealers are complaining, and with a good deal of 
reason, for every day they see business passing by which 
would be had if there were only machines to sell. Those 


dealers who take the entire outputs of machine tool works 
‘ 
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are at an advantage. ‘The others have seen their quota of 
production dwindle. They attribute this to the important 
factor which the small dealers form in the present market. 
They must be cared for by the manufacturers, and the total 
of their sales figures prominently in the business of the 
machine tool builders. Dealers are openly and frequently 
expressing the wish that the demand may fall off to a mod- 
erate market, which would put the larger houses at a great 
advantage over their smaller competitors, and would of 
course put deliveries back to shop in their normal conditions, 
considering the maximum output of the shops as the basis of 
the normal. As it is, deliveries do not improve. Prices have 
advanced consistently through the trade since the New Year, 
yet the effect has not in the least discouraged buying. There 
are exceptions to the rule of higher prices, for a certain per- 
centage of manufacturers have made no change. But most 
of the standard machines are 5 per cent. higher on the 
average. 

It is far from a serious matter to receive the cancellation 
of an order for machine tools, a fact that was illustrated in 
the case of a builder of cylindrical grinding machinery last 
week. An order for two large machines was canceled, and 
two hours after the receipt of the letter both were sold, one 
in New England and the other in the Middle West, a tele- 
graph and a telephone message having accomplished the 
result. 

The boiler builders of New England are receiving in- 
quiries in record breaking volume and their engineers are 
constantly figuring upon specifications. This indicates a 
very large business for the year, which will soon take 
tangible shape as contracts are awarded. The influence of 
the agitation against lap-seam boilers is felt in the business. 
The boiler builders suspect that some inquiries are in an- 
ticipation of legislation which will compel the replacing of 
existing boilers. A bill is now before the Massachusetts 
Legislature which, if it becomes a law, will have a serious 
effect on this class of boilers. In a general way it provides 
that no more lap-seam boilers shall be installed in the State, 
that all boilers shal be inspected under State supervision 
and that where a boiler is considered defective it shall be 
replaced. The bill is a result of the several explosions which 
have resulted in severe loss of life and property. It is esti- 
mated that much more than 50 per cent. of the power 
boilers in use in Massachusetts, as well as elsewhere, are of 
the lap-seam type, and that many of them will not stand a 
severe inspection. Consequently the legislation is being 
watched with a good deal of apprehension by many manu- 
racturers who see a menace to their business in case their 
boilers should be condemned and compelled to shut down 
without notice. There are those who even believe that all 
lap-seam boilers will be condemned at one sweep by legis- 
lative action, which would cripple manufacturing very, very 
seriously, for the demand for new boilers to replace the old, 
on such a grand scale, could not be met by the boiler manu- 
facturers in a long time. Such extreme legislative action is 
probably out of the question, but that the lap-seam boiler 
will be condemned in some form or other is generally ex- 
pected. Whatever shape the legislation will take it will 
give the business an important stimulus, and even without 
legislation some manufacturers prefer to replace their boilers 
rather than run the chance of a disastrous explosion. 

The Gillette Safety Razor Company, Boston, is to make 
a large increase in its machine shop capacity, which will in- 
crease the force of men employed in that department from 
50 to 150. The company builds all of the machinery used 
in the manufacture of its product, which means an impor- 
tant department in itself. A building adjacent to the plant 
at South Boston has been purchased. It has three stories 
and basement with 6900 sq. ft. to a floor. It will be re- 
modeled for its new purpose, and the present machine shop 
on Atlantic avenue will be moved there. Considerable new 
equipment will be installed, including in addition to that of 
the present shop the machine tools of the plant of the M. G. 
tillette Company, Brooklyn, which have recently been pur- 
chased. It is presumed that this building will be adequate 
to the company’s shop requirements for a year or so. When 
the demand for machinery for manufacturing has been over- 
taken, the plan is to remove the structure and replace it 
with a five-story building, similar in hight and general con- 
struction to that of the rest of the Gillette works. 

Murray & Tregurtha, South Boston, Mass., boat builders, 
are contémplating the erection of a machine shop. Plans 
ere not completed; in fact, final decision has not been made. 
In case a favorable decision is reached the firm will be in 
the market for a machine tool equipment. 

The Gilbert Transportation Company, Mystic, Conn., is 
contemplating the erection of a machine shop in connection 
vith important shipyard improvements. No decision has 
heen reached as to the machine tool equipment which will 
be required. 

The Bailey Automobile Company, Springfield, Mass., has 
been organized to build automobiles operated by a revolving 
cylinder gasoline motor and has begun manufacturing in a 
small way and is preparing to erect a new plant, details 
of which, together with location, have not been decided upon. 
The company states that it would like information concerning 
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boilers and that it is also contemplating the purchase of 
machine tools and wishes to hear from manufacturers. 
Henry G. Whitman is the president; Bertram Bailey, vice- 
president, and Willis L. Van Sicklin, secretary and treasurer. 

The Hartford Machine Screw Company, Hartford, Conn., 
manufacturer of machine screws and other screw machine 
work, and builder of special automatic turning and thread- 
ing machinery, is to make an important addition to its 
plant by raising one of its buildings two stories. As the 
structure is 45 x 264 ft., the increase of manufacturing 
space is a material one. 

The Robinson Tool Company, Box 287, Waterbury, 
Conn., has been organized to manufacture a bench filer and 
has already begun operations. This filer was formerly built 
by the Henry & Wright Machine Company, Hartford, Conn. 

The Med-Bow Automobile Company, Springfield, Mass., 
has begun the manufacture of touring cars in what is known 
as the old school building at Brightwood, a suburb of the 
city. A little later the company will be in the market for 
machine tools. The present quarters will answer for the 
building of 50 cars this season, and the plan is to procure 
more commodious quarters for the manufacture of a much 
larger lot of machines for 1908. The company has a capital 
stock of $50,000. F. L. Brigham is president; W. L. Blucke, 
vice-president; H. A. Medcraft, secretary and treasurer, and 
G. G. Bowersox, superintendent. The directors include R. 
Haas of the Electric Mfg. Company, Springfield, Il. 

The announcement is madt at Easthampton, Mass., that 
the Barnett Drop Forge Company will rebuild the plant de- 
stroyed by fire a short time ago, replacing the buildings by 
larger structures. 

The Link Belt Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has opened 
au office at 84 State street, Boston, Mass., from which the 
business of its drive chain department in New England will 
be looked after. 

The Jones & Lamson Machine Company, Springfield, Vt., 
manufacturer of flat turret lathes and equipments, is plan- 
ning to erect a new building in the spring, to be devoted to 
assembling machines. The building will be 100 x 400 ft., of 
steel construction, saw tooth roof, cement floor and roof of 
porous tiles. 

———_+jJI- oe __ 


Cincinnati Industrial Notes. 


CINCINNATI, OnTIO, February 26, 1907. 

The Resor Foundry Company, whose plant was recently 
seriously damaged by fire, will practically double the size 
of the original shops, plans having been prepared, the work 
1o commence within the next week. The additions and im- 
provements will consist of several buildings of various types 
and dimensions, and will be up to date in every respect. 
The warehouse will be 63 x 164 ft. and three stories high; 
mounting shop, 50 x 184 ft., of steel and concrete construc- 
tion, three stories high; nickel plating and pattern shops, 
6 x 160 ft., two stories high. The power plant will be 
located in a building 30 x 40 ft. and develop 200 hp. 

The foundry property on the east side of Patterson street, 
between Bank street and Harrison avenue, belonging to the 
Andrew Messmer Company, has been leased by the Cincin- 
nati Milling Machine Company to be used for foundry pur- 
poses until such time as the new foundry being erected at 
Oakley is completed and ready for occupancy. 

The S. Obermayer Company is arranging to make exten- 
sive improvements to its plant on Evans street, south of 
Highth. <A two-story brick building, 75 x 75 ft., will be 
erected for manufacturing purposes, and a 500-hp. Green- 
wald Corliss engine installed, with new improved rope drives. 
Contracts have all been let and the work will be hurried 
to completion. 

The Packard Motor Yacht Company, builder of motor 
Loats and craft for lakes, will locate at Norwood as soon 
us suitable ground can be secured. Plans are all ready for 
new buildings, and all details are expected to be arranged 
within the next week or two. 

The Standard Pulley Company, now located at 524-526 
East Fifth street, Cincinnati, Ohio, has in course of erection 
a one-story and basement brick and concrete structure, 
50 x 258 ft., adjoining the main tracks of the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton Railroad, facing Powers street, which it 
is expected will be ready for occupancy by May 1. The 
new plant will be opposite the company’s foundry and will 
afford excellent shipping conveniences and about treble the 
present capacity for turning out finished pulleys. 
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A turbo generator unit of Allis-Chalmers make, re- 
cently added to the power plant of the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company, Dayton, Ohio, is rated at 1500 hp., the 
ret output of the three-phase, 250-volt, 60-cycle generator 
being 1000 kw. The generator is of the inclosed type, ven- 
tilated by air forced into the interior. The frame being 
completely closed in, the noise due to the rushing currents 
of air is minimized. The turbine is designed to develop 
“0 per cent. overload when running noncondensing, 





Government Purchases. 


WasuineTon, D. C., February 26, 1907. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission will soon ask bids for 
two 500 and one 800 Ib. steam hammers and a quantity of 
vroodworking machinery. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, will receive bids until March 12 for hy- 
draulic jacks, a speed lathe and other supplies for the East- 
ern navy yards. 

The following bids were opened February 19 for supplies 
for the navy yards: 

Bidder 19, Brooklyn Forge & Supply Company, New 
Yerk; 26, George F. Blake Mfg. Company, New York; 30, 
Becker-Brainard Milling Machine Company, Hyde Park, 
Mass.; 37, Central Metal & Supply Company, Baltimore, 
Md.; 41, Chandler & Farquhar Company, Boston, Mass. ; 
43, Case Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio; 46, M. T. David- 
son, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 53, Fairbanks Company, Baltimore, 
Md.; 55, Frevert Machinery Company, New York; 57, Wal- 
ter H. Foster Company, New York; 67, R. W. Geldart, New 
York; 69, Harron, Rickard & McCone, San Francisco, Cal. ; 
1, Hendey Machine Company, Torrington, Conn.; 75, Hen- 
shaw-Buckley Company, San Francisco, Cal.; 79, Hisey- 
Wolf Machine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; 96, Manhattan 
Supply Company, New York; 99, Montgomery & Co., New 
York; 100, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York; 104, 
North Penn Iron Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 106, Niles- 
HKement-Pond Company, New York; 110, Northern Engi- 
neering Works, Detroit, Mich. ; 113, National Electrical Sup- 
ply Company, Washington, D. C.; 118, Pratt & Whitney 
Company, Hartford, Conn. ; 120, Pacific Tool & Supply Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Cal.; 122, Potter & Johnston Machine 
Company, Pawtucket; R. I.; 184, Wm. Sellers & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; 140, Sherman, Brown, Clement Company, New 
York; 159, Vermilye P. Power, New York; 164, Williams, 
Seaver, Morgan Company, Cleveland, Ohio; 173, Alliance 
Machine Company, Alliance, Ohio; 175, F. S. Banks & Co., 
New York; 176, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; 178, Berry & Aikens, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Class 1. One electric traveling gantry crane—Bidder 43, 
$5900; 104, $4925; 106, $7495; 110, $5990; 164, $7350; 
173, $7700. 

Class 2. Six lathes—Bidder 69, $4607.80; 75, $4790 and 
$4670; 106, $5340; 120, $4890. 

Class 3. Two engine lathes—Bidder 69, $2556 and 
$2323.50 : 5, $2390, $2510, $2490 and $2610; 106, $3230 
and $2738; 120, $2760. 

Class 4. Six lathes—Bidder 69, $3659.40; 
$3780; 106, $4284; 120, $3960. 

Class 5. One rigid turret lathe—Bidder 75, $4040; 106, 
$3418 and $4368. 

Class 6. One sprue cutter—Bidder 6, $246. 

Class 51. One new model turret lathe, without power feed 
to turret slide—Bidder 118, $652. 

Class 52. One new model turret lathe—Bidder 118, 
$1128. 

Class 53. One Potter & Johnston universal shaping ma- 
chine—Bidder 55, $428; 57, $620; 106, $575; 122, $620; 
159, $693. 

Class 54. Two universal tool grinding machines—Bidder 
53, $750; 134, $1030. 

Class 55. Two vertical spindle drill presses—Bidder 134, 
$2110. 

Class 56. One Brown & Sharpe vertical spindle milling 
machine—Bidder 30, $1210; 176, $1308. 

Class 57. One Brown & Sharpe universal milling ma- 
chine—Bidder 30, $1092; 53, $1150; 71, $1135; 106, $1200; 
176, $1166. 

Class 81. One speed lathe and one slide rest—Bidder 55, 
$156 

Class 165. Electric grinders—Bidder 19, $266: 41, 
$247.68 ; 67, $266; 79, $275.20; 96, $292.45: 99, $266: 100, 
$266; 113, $250; 140, $290. 

Class 166. One duplex steam pump—Bidder 26, $100, 37, 
$75; 46, $348; 113, $123; 159, $114; 175, $129.85: 178, 
$299. 

Cl ee a One steam pump—Bidder 26, $55; 46, $57.50; 
113, $93.50; 175, $91.75. 

a 168. One boiler feed pump—Bidder 26, $60; 46, 
$150; 113, $99; 175, $97.40. 

Class 169. Two duplex boiler feed pumps—Bidder 26, 
$130; 46, $115; 113, $209. 

Class 170. One portable test pump—Bidder 159, $109.50. 

The following bids were opened February 16 for two 
750-kw. steam turbo generator units at the navy yard, Bos- 
ton, Mass. : 

Item 1, price for two units complete: 2, allowance to 
be made for machines, piping, &c., now at the navy yard. 

The Westinghouse Machine Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
item 1, $58.447: 2, $3138; complete in six months. 

The General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y.., 
items 1 and 2, $29,154, and alternate $24,500; complete in 
from three to six months. 

The following bids were opened February 16, Circular 
No. 349. for supplies for the Isthmian Canal Commission : 


$3870 and 
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Bethlehem 
Vandyke- 


York; 17, 
Pa.; 118, 


& Son, New 
South Bethlehem, 
Churchill Company, New York; 148, Drew Machinery 
Agency, Manchester, N. H.; 157, Fox Bros. & Co., New 
York; 164, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York; 169, 
Motley, Green & Co., New York; 172, Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company, New York. 

3. One horizontal bending roll—Bidder 18, $3245, 
85 days; 17, $7500, 200 days; 118, $3020, 120 days; 148, 
$1434, 70 days: 157, $1245, $2614, $2610 and $3279, 70 
days: 164, $3855.60, 170 days; 169, $3421.37, 105 days; 172, 
$3369 and $2990, 175 days. 

Under opening of February 9, for one engine lathe for 
the blacksmith at Tompkinsville, S. L., the bid of the Niles- 
Bement-Pond Company, New York, of $1800, has been ac- 
cepted. 

Under bids opened January 18, Circular No. 347, for 
supplies for the Isthmian Canal Commission, the General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., has been awarded 
one noncondensing engine and one engine type re- 
yolving field generator, $11,770; class 7, five induction 
motors, $2429. 

The E. W. Bliss Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been 
awarded class 66, one power cutter, $186, bids for which 
were opened at the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts Janu- 
ary 29. 

The following awards have been made for supplies for 
ihe navy yards, bids for which were opened February 5: 

The Babcock & Wilcox Company, New York, class 11, 
six marine straight water tube boilers, $81,000; class 21, 
six marine straight water tube boilers, with superheaters 
and spare parts, for the United States collier Vestal, 
$72,990. 

Harron, Ricard & McCone, San Francisco, Cal., class 14, 
ene drill press, $166.65. 

Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa., class 125, one 
Disston premier inserted tooth circular milling saw, $207. 

Vermilye & Power, New York, class 135, one small single 
plunger pressure pump, $89.90. 

Under bids opened February 12 for supplies for the navy 
yards the General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., 
has been awarded class 21, one portable electric hoist, $680. 


Bidder 13, L. Barth 


steel Company, 


Class 


class 1, 


—_—__-e—____—_ 


A Trade Excursion to Mexico.—A party of Cleveland 
manufacturers and jobbers representing the Chamber of 
Commerce of that city started in a special train on 
Tuesday, February 19, on a trip looking to the enlarge- 
ment of Cleveland trade with Mexico. Going via Chicago 
and Kansas City the party will visit 13 Mexican cities, 
reaching Cleveland again on March 8 Among the 60 or 
70 manufacturers who joined the excursion were the 
following: F. F. Prentiss, Cleveland Twist Drill Com- 
pany, president of the Chamber of Commerce; F. G. 
Smith, Osborn Mfg. Company; S. H. Moore, Jr., Re- 
public Belting & Supply Company; H. A. Higgins, 
Standard Tool Company; W. P. Champney, Eberhard 
Mfg. Company; Isaac G. Haas, Empire Plow Company ; 
J. Q. Riddle, Lockwood-Taylor Hardware Company; A. 
W. Henn and E. C. Henn, National Acme Mfg. Company ; 
J. S. Crider, National Carbon Company; W. D. B. Alex- 
ander, National Screw & Tack Company; E. C. Kollfrath, 
Bassett-Presley Company; H. C. Bourne, Bourne-Fuller 
Company; Charles E. Adams, Cleveland Hardware Com- 
pany; W. C. Connelly, D. Connelly Boiler Company; J. F. 
Corlett, J. F. Corlett & Co.; A. S. Upson, Upson Nut 
Company; J. H. Webster, Variety Iron & Steel Works 
Company; W. R. Warner and Ambrose Swasey, Warner 
& Swasey Company; A. W. Ellenberger, Worden Tool 
Company. 

———~4-- oe ______ 

Edgar T. Ward & Sons, 23 and 25 Purchase street, 
Boston, Mass., have been appointed distributers for the 
Seamless Tube Company of America, and now have an 
order on the company’s books which when completed 
will give the firm the largest stock carried in New Eng- 
land. 


The annual general meeting of the Iron and Steel In- 
stitute will be held at the Institute of Civil Engineers, 
London, May 9 and 10, 1907, under the presidency of Sir 
Hugh Bell. 


W. S. Barstow & Co., of New York City and Portland, 
Ore., announce the opening of a Montreal office in the 
Bank of Ottawa Building, which will be in charge of 
Robert S. Stangland. This extension is necessitated 
through the firm’s increase of business in Canada, 
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HARDWARE 


late a good deal of experiment- 


HERE has been of 
_ ing by Hardware 


magazine and general advertising with a 


« 


manufacturers and jobbers in 
view to bring- 


ing their products to the attention of the public. The 
theory of this effort is that inquiries thus called out may 
either be attended to by the advertisers direct or be re- 
ferred to the local merchants. It is well known that 
both courses have been pursued, according to the charac- 
ter of the goods and the temper and disposition of the 


manufacturer or jobber who is desirous of having his 


products thus brought more prominently before con- 
sumers at large. The direct sales thus effected are 


naturally looked upon with little favor by the trade as 
being a method of marketing goods without having them 
retail merchants, the 


pass through the hands of the 


proper distributers. The objection does not, of course, 
apply to instances in which the advertiser, be he manu- 
facturer or jobber, refers the inquiries to the local Hard- 
ware merchant for attention, giving him an opportunity 
to effect the sale if he can. In favor of this method of 
procedure something is to be said, but on the whole the 
practice does not seem to meet with approval from the 


merchants. 


This subject came up last week at the Indiana con- 
vention, one of the largest, most intelligent and in every 
way representative of the State gatherings. From the 
trend of the discussion it would seem that there was a 
practically unanimous sentiment on the part of the mer- 
chants present against this form of advertising. The 
points especially made in opposition to it were that very 
little business results from it, even in cases where the 
advertiser refers the inquirer to the merchant, and that 
in any case the cultivation of opportunities for direct 
dealings between manufacturers or jobbers and the con- 
suming public is to be deprecated as imperiling the reg- 
ular course of trade, and tending to break down the ex- 
isting channels of distribution through the retail store 
to the ultimate consumer. The trifling character of 
many of the inquiries called out by such advertisements 
was also emphasized. Whether or not the feeling in re- 
gard to such advertising appeals to the public which 
thus found expression in the Indiana convention repre- 
sents the feeling of merchants generally, there can be no 
doubt that the disfavor thus voiced is significant. The 
question is indeed raised as to what will be the attitude 
of the trade on this miscellaneous advertising, which 
seems to be in vogue at present with a few jobbing 
houses and with a good many manufacturers. If it is 
against the interests of the merchants there is in this 
fact a very strong argument against it. 


The fact that manufacturers find it advisable to re- 
sort to such a method is significant inasmuch as it em- 
phasizes their conviction of the inadequacy of the exist- 
ing methods of distribution. It is an effort to supplement 
the merchandising and advertising of the merchants and 
to reach possible purchasers who would not be reached 
through the Hardware stores direct. It is, therefore, the 
part of wisdom for the retail merchants, instead of simply 
criticising this procedure, to see to it that their efficiency 
as distributers is such that it will be unnecessary for the 
manufacturers to resort to such measures and to go to 
such expense in the attempt to find a satisfactory market 


If the jobbers and the retailers cannot 
selling their 


for their goods. 
serve them and efficiently in 


products the manufacturers are abviously driven by an 


adequately 


imperative self-interest, which is an inexorable law of 
find customers for their wares through some 
Regarded in this light the magazine ad- 


trade, to 
other channel. 
vertising of the Hardware manufacturer may be looked 
upon by the local merchants as an implied reflection on 
their success as distributers and calling for the adoption 


of new and more efficient methods. 





Condition of Trade. 


Trade continues to move along in fair volume, but 
in general Hardware lines without as insistent a demand 
as prevailed a short time ago. In most principal lines 
manufacturers are still 
ilthough something has been done within the last month 
A few manufacturers 


seriously behind in deliveries, 


or two in clearing up order books. 


ire showing an increased desire for business, but with 
most of them the main solicitude is to take care of what 
they already have. Prices do not show material change, 
but in a good many cases higher quotations are being 
announced from time to time. This remark applies par- 
ticularly to specialties and other goods outside the im- 
portant staples. The effect of the high price of Copper 
is being felt, not only in the leading Brass and Copper 
lines, successive advances in which have taken place, 
but also in the increased cost of many goods in which 
this metal enters as one of the materials, although con- 


stituting but a minor part of the cost. The trade are 


watching carefully the course of the Iron market to see 
wkether or not there are any symptoms of a serious reac- 
tion, and in this attitude they are naturally governed 
by a conservative spirit in the conduct of their business. 
Meanwhile the general prosperity of the country con- 
tinues, and local merchants in practically every section 
are taking a very cheerful view of the situation and out- 
look. Stocks are generally sufficient for current demand, 
but there are a good many lines in which the difficulty 
of obtaining goods is causing inconvenience. Delays in 
transportation continue and in some cases these are the 
source of very considerable trouble to both manufacturers 
and merchants. There is little general complaint in re- 
gard to collections, but here and there more or less slug- 


gishness is reported. 
Chicago. 


Through interviews with a large number of retail 
merchants, principally from the West and Northwest, it is 
learned that Hardware stocks are generally well sup- 
plied with goods to meet the demands of spring trade, 
the only noteworthy exception being a scarcity in Barb 
and other Fence Wires, caused by delayed deliveries, 
which, however, have not grown to serious proportions. 
The present demand for Nails is very large. Orders for 
Wire Nails are being executed by the mills in about 30 
days, but it has been a long time since there has been 
erything even approaching a condition of scarcity in this 
commodity. Though there has been somewhat less delay 
throughout the West and Northwest in freight deliveries, 
the effect of insufficient transportation facilities is still 
keenly felt, especially in the Dakotas and westward. 
Jobbers generally report a satisfactory volume of busi- 
ness for February, which in some instances has exceeded 
that of the corresponding month of last year. While 
prices are firmly maintained there is little evidence o* 4 
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further upward movement, except in a few lines in which 
copper is an important factor. High grade Bronze House 
Furnishing Goods have, in sympathy with the sustained 
high prices of copper, been advanced about 12% per cent. 
Owing to last year’s failure of the hay crop in wide 
areas through the Middle West a considerable portion 
of retail stocks of Haying Tools were carried over, and 
the demand for these goods is not as good as it would 
ctherwise be. Still manufacturers declare that, in view 
c! these conditions their trade is larger than was antici- 
pated. Unsettled weather continues to interfere with a 
resumption of outdoor operations, and the actual present 
trade of retailers is quiet. Enough business is in sight, 
however, to assure a renewal of activity when opening 
weather permits. 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—New business from retail merchants is 
being received by the mills, and jobbers are urging prompt 
shipments on contract orders. The mills are from four 
to six weeks behind in shipments, with no immediate 
prospect of catching up. The market is strong and prices 
remain unchanged. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, plus actual freight to point of delivery, 60 days, 
or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
Carloads, to jobbers .. 

Carload lots, to retail merchants 


Vew York.—Business is seasonably light, and jobbers 
find difficulty in keeping stocks assorted, owing to de- 
layed shipments from mill. This is due to the mills 
being behind orders and transportation facilities being 
poor. The receipt of delayed shipments, which were pur- 
chased at lower prices than are now ruling, is causing a 
little irregularity in this market. Jobbers’ stocks are 
more or less depleted, and some kinds and sizes of Wire 
Nails are not obtainable in this market to-day. 
York quotations are: To retailers, carloads, on 
$2.19; less than carloads, on dock, $2.33; 
store, $2.30. 


$2.00 


New 
dock, 
small lots at 


Chicago.—No new conditions have developed in the 
last week that affect movement in Wire Nails, either as 
to price or deliveries. The demand is exceptionally good, 
and from four to six weeks is the best that is being done 
in the way of deliveries by the mills. Present indica- 
tions point to a sustained, if not increased, business in 
the near future. Prices remain unchanged, and are as 
follows: $2.15 in car lots to jobbers, and $2.20 in car 
lots to retailers, with an advance of 5 
than car lots from mills. 


cents for less 

Pittsburgh.—The market is very strong, and on the 
verge of a 10-cent advance. Mills are behind in ship- 
ments, and jobbers want larger stocks for the spring 
trade. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus 
actual freight to point of delivery, 60 days, or 2 per 
cent. discount for cash in 10 days: Ff 
Carloads, to jobbers .... péueec en sha 
Carload lots, to retail merchants ... 2.05 


Cut Nails.—Prices were reaffirmed on February 26, at 


the meeting of the Cut Nail Association. Nails are 
scarce and the market steady, and some mills have been 
quoting an advance of 10 to 15 cents over regular prices. 
Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: Carload 
lots, to jobbers, $2.05; less than carloads, to jobbers, 
$2.10; less than carloads, to retailers, $2.20. Iron Cut 
Nails at points west of Buffalo and Pittsburgh are held 
at 10 cents advance on Steel Cut Nails. 

New York.—Local conditions remain unchanged, as 
far as demand is concerned, this being light. Jobbers’ 
stocks are somewhat broken in assortment, but this is 
not as annoying as it would be if business was brisk. 
Jobbers’ quotations are on the basis of $2.30 for small 
lots at store. : 

Chicago.—The demand for all kinds of Nails is re- 
markably large, but in Cut Nails it is unusuaHy strong. 
The scarcity that now exists has its origin in the lack of 
Steel at the mills, some of which are unable to book 
orders for delivery before April. Prompt shipments 
easily command from 10 to 15 cents premium, though 
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there has up to this date been no definite change in 
quotations. We quote as follows: Iron Cut Nails, car 
lots, to jobbers, $2.30; to retailers, $2.35; Steel, to job- 
bers, in car lots, $2.20; to retailers, $2.25. 

Pittsburgh.—A meeting of the Cut Nail Association is 
being held to-day. Some of the mills have been quoting 
10 to 15 cents advance over the regular prices, which are 
as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: Carload lots, to jobbers, 
$2.05; less than carloads, to jobbers, $2.10; less than car- 
loads, to retailers, $2.20. Iron Cut Nails at points west 
of Buffalo and Pittsburgh are held at 10 cents advance 
on Steel Cut Nails. 

Barb Wire.—Demand from consumers, in some sec- 
tions of the country, for Fence building, is now urgent, 
which jobbers are not always able to supply owing to 
delayed shipments of Wire. Quotations are as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash 
in 10 days: 

Painted. Gal. 
$2.45 
2.50 
2.60 

Chicago.—At this season of the year the strong move- 
ment in Barb Wire is usually expected, but the present 
demand is in excess of that for some seasons past. Job- 
bers are still crowding for shipments, which at some 
points are much overdue, and consumers are in many 
sections in the midst of Spring Fence building. We quote 
as follows: Jobbers, Chicago, car lots, Painted, $2.30; 
Galvanized, $2.60; to retailers, car lots, Painted, $2.35; 
Galvanized, $2.65; retailers, less than car lots, Painted, 
$2.45; Galvanized, $2.75; Staples, Bright, in car lots, 
$2.25; Galvanized, $2.55, car lots to retailers, 10 cents 
extra, with an additional 5 cents for less than car lots. 

Pittsburgh.—With the continued high price of Spelter 
it is possible that the next advance may increase the 
spread between Painted and Galvanized. Premiums are 
being asked by a number of the mills. Quotations are as 
follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount 
for cash in 10 days: 


Jobbers, carload lots........ 
Retailers, carload lots 
Retailers, less than carload lots........ 2.30 


Painted. Gal. 
Jobbers, carload lots.. eT. $2.45 
Retailers, carload lots ... aaikie oa 2.5 
Retailers, less than carload lots........ 2.30 2.60 
Smooth Fence Wire.—A heavy demand continues 
which mills are not always to supply promptly. Quota- 
tions are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, GO days, or 2 per 
cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
otiens wee 
1.90 
The foregoing prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. 
The other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire také 
the usual advances, as follows: 
6to9 10 1112412413 14 15 16 


Annealed Base. $0.05 10 15 .25 385 45 55 
Galvanized... .$0.30 35 .40 45 .55 65 105 1.15 


Chicago.—-The active demand from Fence manufac- 
turers and other Wire using industries is reflected in 
the large number of orders being received for Smooth 
Wire of all kinds. Deliveries are slow in this, as in 
other lines, though it is not believed that serious delays 
resulting in plant shutdowns will follow. Quotations 
are unchanged as follows: In car lots, to jobbers, $2, 
f.o.b. Chicago, and to retailers, $2.05. 


SOON, “CRTIDE sok oS ek cese eat ‘ 
Retailers, carloads. aaa 


Pittsburgh.—Business is heavy and mills are unable 
to make as good deliveries as desired. An advance is 
expected, but for the present we continue to quote as 
follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount 
for cash in 10 days: 


sere ee enee 


Jobbers, carloads..... ee eee. 
Retailers, carloads. .....csccces 1.90 


The foregoing prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. 

Rope.—The market remains in much the same con- 
dition as since the first of the year. Manufacturers re- 
port demand moderate, but seasonable. The last of each 
month is usually quieter than at any other part. Prices 
remain unchanged and are generally being adhered to. 
Quotations are as follows: Pure Manila, 13 to 13% cents; 
B quality, 12 to 12% cents; Pure Sisal, 9% cents; No. 2 
quality, 7% to 8 cents; No. 1 Jute, 4 in. and up, 9 cents; 
No. 2 Jute, 8% cents. 
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Binder Twine.—There appears to be a limited amount 
of buying at the present time, if reports generally can 
be depended upon. It is estimated that in the West half 
or less than half of the season’s requirements have been 
covered thus far, but it is impossible at this time of the 
year to arrive at any definite conclusion as to what pro- 
portion of orders have been placed. No change has taken 
place in prices, and an advance is considered as unlikely 
as a decline, by those familiar with the situation. East- 
ern quotations generally are on the basis of 914 to 95 
for less than carloads, 44 cent less for carloads, f.o.b. New 
York. Western quotations, on Sisal and Standard, Chi- 
cago delivery, are on the same basis. Standard Manila 
is quoted at 10% cents; Manila (600 ft.) at 1214 cents, 
and Pure Manila at 13% to 14 cents, with 4 cent less in 
carloads. 


Copper Products.—The market in Copper and Brass 
material continues firm, with no advances since the in- 
crease of 2 cents per pound on Sheet Copper, to 32 cents 
base, a short time ago. Copper for June delivery is being 
readily sold. and no diminution of business is noticeable 
on account of the present high prices, Lake Copper, ingot, 
ruling at approximately 26 cents. 

Vitrified Sewer Pipe.—An advance has been made in 
‘arload price of Standard Vitrified Sewer Pipe and Fit- 
tings, 2 to 24 in., f.o.b. factory, as follows: 


Discount. 
ane OI 555 Rees nnd dite tack scp ee matiees 847 
ORGS UN Wie Res cecewsu nes eekocnecves was 87 


It is intimated that further advances are not improb- 
able, with a view to working the discount on first quality 
goods up to 80 per cent. Manufacturers not now identi- 
fied with the American Sewer Pipe Company of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., are understood to follow the company’s prices 
closely, although there is no acknowledged agreement to 
this effect. Manufacturers are said to be anxious to 
eliminate second quality goods, as in the keen competition 
for business first quality goods are sometimes shipped as 
second quality. The difference in price, it will be seen, 
is only three points, whereas it formerly was five points. 
Demand is naturally light, owing to the frozen condition 
of the ground. 

Window Glass.—Local demand continues moderate, 
while manufacturers report that they have taken orders 
for a large amount of Glass. Prices for carloads and 
larger lots are firm, and the National Brokerage Com- 
pany is considering the advisability, it is understood, of 
changing the terms from 2 per cent. off in 10 days, or 
60 days net, to 1 per cent. in 10 days, or 30 days net. 
Jobbers’ quotations from jobbers’ list October 1, 1903, 
are as follows: Greater New York, 90 and 10 per cent. 
discount on all sizes, single and double strength; outside 
of Greater New York, 90 and 5 per cent. for single, and 
90 and 10 per cent. discount for double strength Glass. 

Linseed Oil.—Outside of filling specifications on con- 
tract orders business is quiet, and local demand is con- 
fined to small lots. Crushers find difficulty in obtaining 
ears to ship Oil, which is interfering with deliveries on 
contracts. They also are prevented producing Oil to the 
full capacity of their plants by delayed shipments of 
Seed. New York quotations for jobbing lots are as fol- 
lows, according to quantity: City Raw, 42 to 438 cents 
per gallon; Out of Town Raw, 40 to 41 cents per gallon. 
Boiled Oil is 1 cent a gallon over Raw. 

Spirits Turpentine.—This week the market has been 
strong and prices % cent higher, in sympathy with the 
Savannah market. A fair demand is reported in New 
York. New York quotations are as follows, according 
to quantity: Oil Barrels, 74% to 75 cents; Machine Made 
Barrels, 75 to 75%4 cents per gallon. 


———_o-+e—- 


JOHNSON & JoHNSON, New Brunswick, N. J., and 100 
William street, New York, who exhibited “first aid to 
the injured outfits and supplies ” at the First International 
Exposition of Safety Devices and Industrial Hygiene, 
held recently in the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York, under the auspices of the American 
Institute of Social Service, not only manufacture in- 
numerable kinds of surgical dressings and supplies for 
professional use, but make a specialty of outfits for fac- 
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tory and mill use. These articles are selected for this 
especial purpose and packed in various sized tin cases 
for emergent uses and until the more serious casualties 
can be surgically treated. The various factories and 
laboratorfes at New Brunswick aggregate 35 buildings, 
with 500,000 sq. ft. of floor space. Of especial value to 
manufacturers and others is “ Johnsons’ First Aid Man- 
ual,” one condensed form of which, containing 50 pages, 
entitled ‘Hand Book of First Aid,” with illustrated and 
descriptive matter, is sold at a nominal price, a mdédre 
exhaustive work of 119 pages retailing for 25 cents; the 
first aid kits also containing the book. 


Senate Passes P. QO. 
Appropriation Bill. 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ) 





WasuHrneTon, D. C., February 26, 1907. 

“YT HE Senate unexpectedly passed the annual Post Office 
] Appropriation bill last night without important 
amendment. This announcement will be received with 
much Satisfaction by the trade, inasmuch as the bill has 
passed free and clear of all parcels post, consolidation, 
post check currency and other amendments in the in- 
terest of the catalogue and mail order houses. All the 
changes in the House bill made by the Senate committee 
with regard to compensation of carriers, clerks, &¢., and 
referred to below, were adopted. 

The Post Office Appropriation bill as passed by the 
House carried slightly more than $209,000,000, which 
the Senate committee increased to $212,000,000, by far 
the largest sum authorized by any measure passed by 
Congress since the beginning of the Government. This 
enormous expenditure is justified by the Post Office Com- 
mittee on the ground that the country has recently made 
giant strides in all forms of industrial and commercial 
development, and that the postal service, which is an ac- 
curate barometer of business conditions, has recently 
been under a severe strain to provide adequate facilities 
and cannot be maintained on a satisfactory basis without 
largely increased appropriations. 


The Principal Item of Increase 


in the bill, as passed by the House, was in the allotment 
for rural and city carriers and railway mail and post 
office clerks. Rural carriers on routes of maximum 
length were voted $840 per annum, while city carriers 
were divided into five grades on the basis of service and 
given salaries of $600, $800, $900, $1000 and $1100, re- 
spectively. tailway mail clerks and post office clerks 
were alloted an average of about $100 per annuam more 
than their present pay. The Senate committee still fur- 
ther increased the pay of rural carriers to $900 per an- 
num and classified all clerks and city carriers in six 
grades, with salaries ranging from $600 to $1200 per 
annum. 

During the consideration of the bill in the House the 
parcels post question was brought forward by several 
members, but in every case the text of the discussion 
was a strong adverse resolution sent to Congress by-some 
industrial or commercial body. In several of these reso; 
lutions the pending bills providing for the establishment 
of a domestic parcels post, which the promoters of this 
legislation desire to have added to the Post Office Appro- 
priation bill, were strongly denounced as antagonistic to 
the business interests of the country, and a demand was 
made that Congress should ignore these bills and instead 
should enact a penny postage measure. 


Penny Postage. 

During the debate on the bill Representative Fulker- 
son of Missouri declared that in his opinion the House of 
Representatives was strongly opposed to a domestic par- 
cels post, and he supplemented this statement with a 
brief, but vigorous argument in favor of penny postage, 
‘n the course of which he said: 

It has not been many years—-we can all remember it—since 
Congress reduced the rate of postage from 3 to 2 cents on first 
class matter. It was predicted then, as it is now, that we were 
not ready for the reduction; that the revenues of the Govern 
ment would not stand it; but the reduction was made, and we 
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have heard no complaint from that day to this on account 
thereof. And should any member propose at this date to restore 
the old 3-cent postage rate, his proposition and his effort would 
here mect with a frigid reception. 

We do not expect and we do not want to make money out of 
this particular department of the service. In fact,’no serious 
injury would result if we should have a deficiency, if that de- 
ficiency were caused solely by this proposed reduction. But this 
class of mail does not create the deficiency, and if reduced to the 
1-cent rate will not then be the exclusive cause of deficiencies. 

It is perfectly evident to all that it is now too late in this 
<dngress to even hope for the passage of a bill reducing postage 
on letters to 1 cent, but I sincerely hope that the day is not far 
distant when this matter will be taken up-——possibly during the 
next Congress--and favorably acted upon. The passage of such 
a measure would be a small but a substantial benefit, extending 
to every man, woman and child in the United States. 


Mr. Fulkerson’s advocacy of penny postage as a sub- 
stitute for a domestic parcels post was loudly applauded 
by the House, and it is evident that whenever the condi- 
tion of the postal revenues will permit any important 
innovation in the form of a decrease in postage rates, the 
proposition to cut the rate on letters to 1 cent will show 
great strength, as against any of the so-called postal re- 
forms urged by the promoters of catalogue house legisla- 
tion. 


Attempted Amendments. 


In the consideration of the Post Office Appropriation 
bill by the Senate committee attempts were made to add 
several amendments to which the retailers of the country 
are strongly opposed. The plan to consolidate third and 
fourth class mail matter, so as to reduce the rate on mer- 
chandise from 16 to 8 cents per pound, was strongly urged 
by postal officials and by the Postal Progress League and 
other similar organizations. The argument most fre- 
quently heard in its favor was that it represents a com- 
promise between the advocates and opponents of a do- 
mestic parcels post, and on this basis it developed some 
strength, but the committee rejected it on the ground that 
it was nothing more nor less than a limited parcels post, 
and doubtless an entering wedge for much more compre- 
hensive legislation in the future. 

The Senate committee was urged to adopt the postal 
check currency measure drafted by First Assistant Post- 
master General Hitchcock and transmitted to the com- 
mittee during the last session. It was claimed that the 
growth of the service has emphasized the necessity for a 
simpler and more convenient form of mail remittances 
than the regular money order, but no evidence was sub- 
mitted indicating any public demand for this change. 
On the other hand, as has heretofore been shown in this 
correspondence, it has been made perfectly clear that the 
so-called “sentiment” in favor of this proposition has 
been laboriously worked up by a literary bureau that was 
very effectively unmasked during the investigation of the 
subject by the House Post Office Committee a year ago. 


W. L. C. 
— OS 


THE BATEMAN Mre, Company, Grenloch, N. J., has 
lately commenced the publication of a house organ en- 
titled “Iron Age Farm and Implement News,” with a 
view to placing in the hands of the merchant and farmer 
more complete information in regard to the company’s 
implements than it has been able to do by the use of an 
annual catalogue and by correspondence. Oftentimes 
there are matters of importance relative to the com- 
pany’s implements which if the merchant and farmer 
knew about would lead them to more satisfactory and 
complete use of the tools, and for this reason as well 
as the desire to give general publicity to the company’s 
implements the little paper has been launched. Among 
the special articles in the initial issue are “The Impera- 
tive Need for Implements” and “ Growing Potatoes in 
Florida.” There is also a sketch of Stephen Bateman, 
the founder of the business, who died in 1886. 


THE WM. SCHOLLHORN CoMPANY, New Haven, Conn., 
at its last annual meeting voted to increase its capital 
stock from $75,000 to $150,000. The officers of the com- 
pany are: President, Julius Berbecker; vice-president, 
William A. Bernard; secretary and treasurer, Frank J. 
Schollhorn. 
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DEATH OF DAVID S. PLUME. 


AVID SCOTT PLUME died February 19 from nerv- 
ous prostration at his home in Waterbury, Conn. 
He had been in poor health since his return from the 
Scuth in December last, where he had gone to visit his 
daughter, the wife of former Governor John Gary Evans 
of South Carolina. He was in poor health on his return, 
and at the beginning of the current year insisted on going 
to his office in connection with business affairs, greatly 
against the wishes of his family, and on his arrival home 
experienced a relapse from which he never rallied. 
The subject of this sketch was born in New Haven, 
Conn., August 22, 1829. He was a pupil for a while at 
Lovell’s Lancastrian School, and after the removal of 
the family to Newark, N. J., in 1835, was sent to a pri- 
vate school in that city. At the age of 15 he entered the 
office of a manufacturer of Brass goods in Newark to 
learn the business, filling as time elapsed the various 
positions from that of boy up. In 1852 he started in 


DAVID SCOTT PLUME. 


business for himself, establishing a factory in Newark 
and a store in New York. These connections brought him 
in contact with the Connecticut Brass manufacturers, 
which ultimately led to his purchasing an interest in the 
Thomas Company. In 1866 he assumed charge of the 
business of that interest and removed to Thomaston with 
his family. The company was subsequently merged in 
what is now the Plume & Atwood Mfg. Company, and 
a branch of the enterprise was located in Waterbury. 
In 1873 Mr. Plume removed to Waterbury, where he had 
since resided. He was general manager of the Plume 
& Atwood Company and had always held the office of 
treasurer. 

Some indication of Mr. Plume’s activity in practical 
affairs, both in business and governmentai capacities, as 
vell as the esteem in which he was held by business as- 
seciates and citizens, is revealed by an enumeration of 
some of the various offices he occupied. He represented 
the town of Waterbury in the Legislatures of 1877-1879, 
served for four years as Alderman, attended the national 
convention ‘as a delegate which nominated James G. 
Blaine for President, and, although not an active political 
worker, held several political offices. He was treasurer 
of the American Ring Company, president of the Colonial 
Trust Company, president of the Thomaston National 
Bank, a director in the Seth Thomas Clock Company, a 
director of the Phoenix Life Insurance Company and 
vice-president and a director of the Connecticut Railway 
& Lighting Company. He was also a director in the old 
New York & New England Railroad Company and the 
Naugatuck Railroad Company. Mr. Plume was likewise 


one of the original owners of the horse railroad of 
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Waterbury. and later became president of the Waterbury 
Traction Company, which absorbed that property. He 
was a member of the Waterbury Hotel Company, belonged 
to the Union League Club of New York, and was a mem- 
per of both the Home and Waterbury clubs of Water- 
bury. Mr. Plume was one of the best known citizens of 
Waterbury and was highly esteemed. Since his residence 
there he had assisted greatly in the city’s growth by 
adding materially to the plant of the Plume & Atwood 
Company and the American Ring Company. On October 
16, 1855, Mr. Plume married Abby C. Richardson of Mont- 
real, Canada, in Nemark, their three children being 
Frank Cameron, David Nichols and Emily, now Mrs. 


Evans. 
VI —- oe 


DEATH OF JOSEPH TURNER. 


FTER a brief illness, Joseph Turner, president of 
A the J. R. Torrey Razor Company, and said to be 
the pioneer Razor manufacturer of the United States, 
died at his home in ‘Worcester, Mass., February 25, in 
his sixty-ninth year, of general weakness ending in heart 
disease. He conducted the business of the company until 
February 15, when he was prostrated by the illness 
which caused his death. 

Born in Sheffield, England, in 1838, he early became 
engaged in the making of Knives, Scissors, Razors and 
other articles from Steel. While still a boy his father 
died, and at the age of eight years he was put to work, 
according to the custom in existence in those days, that 
he might aid in the support of his widowed mother. 

He went to work in the factory of Wade & Butcher, 
manufacturers of Razors. ‘There he learned the steel 
business and the details of Razor manufacturing, later 
securing employment with other concerns engaged in the 
same business and learning thoroughly every branch of 
the business, until he was considered one of the best 
workmen in Sheffield. For about 25 years he worked at 
the trade in Sheffield, coming to this country in 1870 
under contract with Heinisch & Sons, Shear manufac- 
turers, of Newark, N. J., as foreman of a Razor manu- 
facturing plant they were to establish. He remained with 
this firm until 1872. superintending the arrangement of 
the new branch factory and instructing workmen in the 
art of Razor making. 

As there had been no Razor manufacturing in the 
United States prior to that time, it was necessary for him 
to teach the men working under him all the branches of 
the work. 

Leaving the employ of Heinisch & Sons in 1872, he 
feunded the firm of Turner & Cowlishaw, and began 
manufacturing Razors in Meriden, Conn., under the name 
of the Turner & Cowlishaw Razor Mfg. Company. This 
firm turned out a superior quality of Razors, which at- 
tracted widespread attention, Mr. Turner personally 
overseeing the work done in the factories. In 1876 he 
had accumulated sufficient money to buy out his partner, 
the firm name being retained. 

All this time his firm was manufacturing Razors for 
the J. R. Torrey Company of Worcester, Razor Strop 
manufacturer, as well as for other houses in the coun- 
try. In 1880 Mr. Turner and J. R. Torrey came to an 
agreement, with the result that the J. R. Torrey Razor 
Company was incorporated, and the manufacture of 
Razors was begun in Worcester, Mr. Turner being presi- 
dent and J. R. Torrey treasurer of the company. 

During that year Mr. Turner gave up his private in- 
terests in Meriden, Conn., consolidating with the Worces- 
ter company, and since that time devoted all his atten- 
tion and energies to the development of the business in 
Worcester. 

He always took a keen interest in the work being 
done in the blade departments of the shop, and by con- 
stant study and application to the business, devised many 
improvements which were of material importance in rais- 
ing the quality of goods produced. He also patented 
many devices and improvements for Safety Razors. 

In 1861 he married Sarah A. Mitchell, in the historic 
old Parish Church in Sheffield. 

Never fond of club or lodge life, Mr. Turner was 
wrapped up in his business, and what little time was not 


given ta that was passed in his home, which he frequent- 
ly said gave him more enjoyment than could all the clubs 
and secret orders in existence. 

Besides his wife he is survived by two daughters, 
Mrs. Louis B. Osborne and Mrs. Florence Cole, three sons, 
William, John J. and Joseph H. Turner, and seven grand- 
children. 





Ohio Hardware Association. 


(By Telegraph.) 
HE thirteenth annual convention of the Ohio Hard- 
ware Association is assuredly the largest and most 
successful that has ever been held by that body. The 
facilities of the Ohio capital are taxed to the utmost to 
accommodate the throng of merchants and others con- 
nected with the trade now gathered in Columbus. It is 
estimated that the attendance numbers close to 2500, of 
whom a good proportion are retail merchants, members 
of the association. Reservations at the Southern Hotel, 
which is the official headquarters, were made weeks ago, 
und the large hostelry was taxed to its capacity early 
this morning. Other hotels are likewise crowded. 
The Immense Hardware Show 
occupies every foot of space in the capacious Memorial 
Hall, and the elaborate exhibits there installed represent 
much advance preparation and a lavish outlay of money, 
to say nothing of the valuable time of the selling and 
executive representatives who are present. Many manu- 
facturers and jobbers crowded out of the exhibition hall 
occupy suites in the hotels where they are showing goods 
and receiving customers, y several concerns are rep- 
1esented both in the hall and .. the Southern. Still an- 
other building has been brought into requisition, the Co- 
lumbus Board of Trade, with its fine auditorium, which is 
used for the business sessions. 


At the Opening Session 
on Tuesday afternoon about 400 members were present, 
and the programme was of a most interesting character. 
After the convention had been formally called to order 
by the energetic president, C. S. Johnson, Barberton, and 
prayer had been offered by a local clergyman, a few 
happy remarks of congratulation were made by Govy- 
ernor Harris. J. Y. Bissell, secretary of the Columbus 
Board of Trade, followed with an eloquent address of 
welcome on behalf of the city. A most fitting response 
for the association was made by W. P. Bogardus, Mount 
Vernon, formerly president of the National Association. 

Brief informal addresses were then called for. Among 
those who responded were ex-Presidents J. F. Baker, Day- 
ton; H. C. Wiseman, Springfield; J. P. Duffey, Green- 
ville, and W. P. Bogardus, G. M. Gray, Coshocton, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Ohio Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company: G. B. Meyer, Cincinnati; M. D. Tallmadge, Mt. 
Gilead; Secretary Frank A. Bare, Mansfield; National 
Secretary M. L. Corey, Argos, Ind., and A. H. Chamber- 
lain of The Iron Age. Vice-President F. W. Ingalls, 
Bryan, was unable to be present on account of illness in 
his family. 

After the announcement of the convention committees 
by the president a report was made by O. L. Davis, chair- 
man of the local Entertainment Committee, who stated 
that in addition to the theater party for Tuesday even- 
ing. the Columbus ladies would entertain the visiting 
ladies at a matinee on Wednesday afternoon, and if the 
evening a complimentary entertainment in the Auditorium 
would be tendered by the jobbers and manufacturers. 
The theater party was a most brilliant and enjoyable af- 
fair, the entire opera house being occupied by the Hard- 
waremen, their ladies and guests. 

—————+»>—- oe ____ 

Tue old firm of S. Cheney & Son, Manlius, N. Y., Gray 
Iron founders and manufacturers of Hardware Special- 
ties, has been turned into a corporation with the follow- 
ing officers: Walter W. Cheney, president and treasurer ; 
James H. Tuttle, vice-president, and Fred M. Barnum, 
secretary. Stephen Cheney died in July of last year and 
the new corporation is simply a continuation of the old 
firm. The business will be conducted on identically the 
same lines as in- the past. 
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HE fifth annual convention of the Colorado Retail 
T Hardware Association was he!d at the Albany Hotel, 
Denver. on February 13, 14 and 15. The opening session 
of the convention was held on the morning of the 13th, 
being called to order by the president, M. S. Whiteley, 
sjoulder. The attendance was very large, exceeding that 
of any former convention, and much enthusiasm was 
manifested in the proceedings. The most important ac- 
tion taken was the fusing of the association with that 
of the Implement men under the style of the Colorado 
Hardware and Implement Association. The Wednesday 
afternoon session was graced by the presence of Gov- 
ernor Buchtel, who heartily welcomed the visiting mer- 
chants to Denver. 

After making a few introductory remarks President 
Whiteley announced the following committees to serve 
during the convention: Resolutions: Messrs. Branson, 
Moys, Bomgardner ; Auditing: Messrs. Bark!ey, Meservey, 
Jamieson; Nominations: Messrs, Harding, Spriesterbach, 
Ellis. 

The report of the committee appointed to consider 
the merging of the Colorado Implement and Hardware 





M. 8S. WHITELEY. 


ADOLPH UNFUG. 


associations was favorable to the carrying out of the 
proposed plan. A good deal of discussion followed the 
report, but it was finally decided to ratify the view ex- 
pressed by the members of the committee. 


The Retail Jobber. 


Fk. C. Moys, Boulder, read an interesting paper on 
the subject of “ The Retail Jobber,” from which we make 
the feilowing extracts: 


It is not my purpose to roast the jobbers for selling 
the consumer, but to offer for your careful thought a 
few facts which have struck me as typical of conditions 
as they exist to-day. Not for the purpose of stirring up 
strife and dissension, but rather the opposite that we may 
come to a better understanding and form a closer alli- 
ance with our friends, the jobbers, which will result in 
great mutual benefit. Not being in the Implement busi- 
ness I am not conversant with conditions in that line, so 
do not expect my remarks to apply to such dealers, unless 
they, happen to fit. 

It is an unfortunate fact that in all the lines I carry 
there is not, so far as I know, an exclusively jobbing 
house in the State. As I am not very familiar with 
such matters in the Colorado jobbing centers outside of 
Denver what I say will be based on actual observation 
of conditions in Denver, and I presume they will apply 
fairly well to the other points. 


BEGAN AS RETAILERS. 


Our Denver jobbers are the natural outgrowth of large 
and prosperous careers as retailers. The foundations 
of most of them were laid many years ago when their 
opening stocks were bullwhacked across the plains. These 
pioneers, who braved the dangers of the new West, 
started in a primitive fashion their small retail busi- 
ness, little dreaming of the enormous proportions to 
which they should expand by 1907. Many of the friends 
they made in those early days are still their customers, 
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and it would be asking a great deal to expect the jobbers 
to decline to sell them in a retail way. The time will 
come, I hope, when of their own accord they will see 
the wisdom of hanging out signs, “‘ We sell at wholesale 
only.” But the time apparently is not yet ripe for such 
action. 

UP TO THE JOBBER. 


I believe the Colorado jobbers could so arrange their 
prices that nearly all retailers would buy the bulk of 
their goods of them. The retailer could do the same 
business on much less capital, if he could get his goods 
nearby, meet competition and make any money. The 
jobbers by their retail prices practically dictate the retuil 
prices of the State. No consumer of any size will pay 
any more than the Denver price with freight added. 

Our jobber friends have said that on account of com- 
petition they were unable to give the retailers the pro- 
tection they would lIfke, but I have noticed that no matter 
how keen the competition Mr. Jobber never sells anything 
without a good margin for himself. It may be necessary, 
from his point of view, to cut off the retailers’ margin, 
most or all of it, but his own margin is always safe. 


’ TO ILLUSTRATE 


I will name a few specific commodities from different 
lines of jobbers, but covering goods which are carried by 
most Colorado retail Hardware merchants. 

Two-inch Black Pipe costs the jobber, in carloads, on 
present market, $10.54 per 100 ft. He sells it to the retailer 
or large consumer at $11.88 per 100 ft., thus giving him a 
profit of $1.34 per 100 ft., or 12.7 per cent. He sells it to 
the small consumer at $12.24 per 100 ft., with a profit of 
$1.70 per 100 ft., or 16% per cent. His price to us being 
$11.88, the same as to the large consumer, we are shut 
out from selling such consumer at any profit. We can 
meet the jobbers’ long retail price of $12.24 and make a 
profit of 36 cents per 100 ft., or 3 per cent. 

Bar Iron, Mine Rails, Norway Iron, Corrugated Iron 
and Sheet Steel are sold in Denver at just the same 
prices to retailer or consumer. Valves, Fittings, &c., 
are sold on a differentia! of about 5 to 10 per cent., while 
the jobber has a margin of 25 to 40 per cent. 

I took an order recently for a bill of Belting at the 
price quoted my customer by a Denver jobber, which was 
65 off. When I asked the jobber for a price he informed 
me this Belt cost him 70 off and the best he could do for 
me was 65 and 24, which he finally changed to 65 and 5. 
On this basis he made 11.1 per cent. as a jobber while I 
had 5 per cent. as a retailer. 

A certain lubricant jobbed extensively in this State 
costs the jobber about $11.50. He sells it to the retailer 
at $16 and to consumers at $18 to $20. He makes a profit 
of about 40 per cent. on what he sells the retailer while 
the retailer can make only 12% per cent. or possibly 25 
per cent. 

Window Glass is sold to contractors in fair quanti- 
ties at just the same price as to dealers, and in smaller 
lots sometimes at the same price, and others at an ad- 
vance of 5 per cent. White Lead is sold at the same 
price to everybody who buys the same quantity. Nails, 
Barbed Wire, &¢., are sold to consumers at 5 cents per 
100 Ib. over the retailer’s cost. Tents, Ore Sacks, &c., 
are sold to consumers using a fair quantity at the same 
price we pay, and in small lots on a differential of 5 to 
10 per cent. 

Steel Horse Shoes cost the jobber not more than $4.40 
a keg base, and he sells them to the retailer at $5 and 
the consumer at 10 cents more. He has a margin of 60 
cents, or 13.6 per cent. on what he sells the retailer, while 
the retailer makes 10 cents a keg, or 2 per cent. 

Toe Calks, which cost the jobber less than $1.25 a 
box, he sells to the retailer at $1.55, with a margin of 
30 cents a box or 24 per cent., while the consumer pays 
5 cents a box more. If we pay the jobber $1.55 and meet 
his consumer’s price of $1.60, we make 5 cents a box or 
a trifle over 3 per cent. 

A Boulder party recently selected a line of Builders’ 
Hardware in Denver, for which I obtained the order. I 
got a margin of 10 per cent., while I have reason to be- 
lieve the jobber who handled it made 25 to 30 per cent. 


OTHER SOURCES OF SUPPLY. 


We feel, Mr. Jobber. that you can help us. and in so 
doing help yourself. Do you wonder that the retailer 
buys his goods from other sources even at equal prices 
with yours, rather than patronize you who holds our 
noses to the grindstone in this manner? 

You have it in your power to revolutionize trade con- 
ditions in this State without working a hardship on any 
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one, but with actual benefit to all concerned. Will you 
do it? 

Will you arrange your schedule of prices so that we 
can buy from you and sel! at your retail price and make 
a reascnable margin? You know it costs us from 15 to 
20 per cent. to pay expenses, while yours are probably not 
over 10. Think it over. 

The reading of Mr. Moys’ paper was followed by 
considerable discussion in which Messrs. Moore, Tritch, 
Abbott, Gutshall, Lovell, Branson, Whiteley and Killin 
took part. 

Question Box. 


Secretary Unfug conducted the Question Box discus 
sion, which was an interesting and animated one. 
Mr. Branson brought up the question of two prices, 


‘ 


one for cash customers and one for credit customers 
There appeared to be no fixed rule in this matter, al 
though it was generally conceded that a merchant could 
afford to sell cheaper for cash than for credit. 

Opinion was divided as to whether goods should be 
marked in plain figures or in characters. 

Referring to the competition of catalogue houses, Mr. 
Unfug stated that he had put in a show case containing a 
supply of Hardware goods carried by the catalogue 
houses for the inspection of customers, and found it 
worked effectively in inducing the public to buy a better 
grade of goods. Several of the members stated that 
they kept copies of the catalogues issued by the catalogue 
houses on hand to show to customers. 

As to whether 5 and 10 cent counters paid, it appeared 
that such goods helped to sell wares of higher quality as 
a resalt of comparison. 

A member stated that he succeeded in keeping ex- 
penses down to 7% per cent.. This was regarded as 
exceptionally low. Other members reported their percent- 
age as running all the way from 12% to 17 per cent. 

It was the sense of the meeting that it did not pay to 
cut prices on staple articles. 

In regard to the practice of sending local checks in 
payment for goods one member remarked that as he 
paid the freight on the goods he thought the jobber should 
pay the freight on his money. Another member stated 
that in sending personal checks it was better to add 
“with exchange,” this in many instances not being de- 
ducted. 

Further discussion pointed out to the members the 
desirability of borrowing money to discount bills. Also 
that it paid to check up weights on freight bills. 
Considerable dissatisfaction was expressed with the high 
prices on Stoves. 

Resolutions. 


The Committee on Resolutions submitted the following 
report, which was adopted: 

Anticipating the immediate merger of the Colorado Retail 
Hardware Association and the Colorado Implement Dealers’ 
Association, we, your Committee on Resolutions, believe it ex 
pedient to recommend a resolution governing the future policy 
of the joint organization, for the protection of members of our 
association, whether Hardware or Implement dealers, to secure 
what is due from the jobbers and manufacturers, and which has 
not at all times been observed; therefore be it 

Resolved, That our officers shall negotiate with the jobbers 
and manufacturers who retail, with a view of obtaining protec 
tion and a more satisfactory differential than now exists between 
the jobbers’ prices to retailers and those to consumers. 

Your Committee on Kesolutions does not deem it proper to 
press any recommendations upon the proposed new organization, 
but, knowing your sentiments, we recommend that a vote of 
thanks be tendered to Denver jobbers, traveling men and manu 
facturing agents, for their very generous entertainment of us 
during this session ; also the thanks of this association are due 
to Governer Buchtel for his kind address of welcome: to the 
railroads for giving us reduced rates; to the Albany Hotel for 
making us special rates and for the many acts of courtesy ex- 
tended us by the management: also to the jobbers and manufac- 
turers for the very handsome exhibitions made, showing that 
they recognize that the members of this association are the 
proper distributers of their wares. 

Inasmuch as by unanimous consent this association has de- 
cided to merge with the Colorado Implement Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, be it 

Resolved, It is the sense of this association that it is the 
duty of every member of the Colorado Retail Hardware Asso 
ciation to become a member of the joint association. 


Other resolutions were adopted in opposition to par- 
cels post, and favoring the reclassification of second class 
mail and one cent postage. 
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Joint Meeting with the Implement Men. 

On Friday morning a joint meeting of the Colorado 
Retail Hardware Association and the Colorado Imple- 
ment Dealers’ Association, which was also holding its 
annual convention, was held. It was called to order by 
Mr. Whiteley, president of the Hardware association. 
Mr. Unfug reported that both of the associations had 
favored the merging into one organization. He then read 
the constitution and by-laws for the new organization 
which had been prepared by a joint committee repre- 
senting both associations. Some amendments were dis- 
cussed and approved, and later the constitution and by- 
laws as a whole were adopted. The name of the enlarged 
association will be the Colorado Retail Hardware and Iin- 
plement Association. 


Election of Officers. 

The Nominating Committee reported the following 
officers for the ensuing year, who were unanimously 
elected : 

PRESIDENT, T. M. Harding, Canon City. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, E. Starkey, Greeley. 

Directors for one year, W. H. Clotworthy, Ft. Mor- 
gan; for two years, Geo. J. Coddington, Wellington. 

After the convention adjourned, the Executive Board 
held a meeting and unanimously elected Adolph Unfug, 
Walsenburg, as secretary-treasurer of the new associa- 
tion. 

SS 


LUFKIN RULE COMPANY’S PURCHASE OF 
THE BELCHER BROS. COMPANY. 


HE LUFKIN RULE COMPANY, Saginaw, Mich., 
New York office, 280 Broadway, has just bought 
outright the entire business of the Belcher Bros. Com- 
pany, Irvington, N. J. This business, originally estab- 
lished in England in 1780, was brought over to America 
in 1821, and has been carried on continuously here since. 
The company manufactured Maple and Boxwood Rules 
of all descriptions, Desk Rules, Tailors’ Rules, Glaziers’ 
Rules, Size Sticks for the shoe trade, Shrink Rules, Wan- 
tage Gauges and many other kinds long known in the 
trade. 

The business has been entirely reorganized by the for- 
mal resignation, according to New Jersey statutes, of the 
late directors, and the election of a new Board of Direc- 
tors identified with the Lufkin Rule Company. The 
present board consists of Fred Buck, Saginaw, president ; 
H. G. Hollis, New York, vice-president; Theodore Huss, 
Saginaw, treasurer; F. J. Sharp, New York, secretary ; 
R. T. Wallace and S. B. MeGee, Saginaw, and J. C. 
Drach, New York. The office of the Belcher Bros. Com- 
pany as now constituted, is at 280 Broadway, together 
with much of the manufactured stock from which to 
execute orders. The factory at Irvington, N. J., will be 
operated but for a short time, a few months at most, 
when the entire plant will be removed to Saginaw and 
operated as a department of the Lufkin Rule Company, 
which also now has a factory at Windsor, Canada, oppo- 
site Detroit, producing goods for the Canadian market in 
accordance with tariff conditions in the provinces. 


—_————“sd-oe___ 


EXPANSION OF THE PLUME & ATWOOD 
MFG. COMPANY. 


HE Connecticut Legislature has just acted favorably 
on a report of its Committee on Incorporations au- 
thorizing the Plume & Atwood Mfg. Company, Water- 
bury, Conn., to increase its capital stock from $1,000,000, 
as at present, to $3,000,000. The directors of the com- 
pany are authorized to increase the amount of capital 
from time to time, at their discretion, until the maximum 
amount permitted is reached. A meeting of the com- 
pany’s stockholders is contemplated for the near future, 
to take action in the matter. The company manufactures 
largely brass and copper goods, operating factories in 
both Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. The officials of 
the company had already been developing and maturing 
plans for the expansion made possible by increased capi- 
tal. 
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TRADE ITEMS. 


THE ANSLEY Mre. Company, Scranton, Pa., expects 
shortly to put a new Faucet on the market, the special 
feature of which is that it is self-closing. It is adapted 
to all purposes for which a wooden Faucet is intended. 


A. P. Cox, advertising and sales manager of Dillon- 
Griswold Wire Company, Sterling, Ill., has resigned his 
position with that company and on March 1 will take 
charge of the advertising department of the Turner- 
Looker Company, Sherbrook Distilling Company and the 
People’s Distilling Company, all of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Tue building at 99 Pearl street, Boston, in which is 
located the wholesale Hardware business of the Baldwin 
& Robbins Company, was very seriously damaged by fire 
February 24, the company suffering a severe loss. 


THE VEHICLE WoopstocK ComPaNy, Chicago, IIL, 
whose offices were formerly in the Marquette Building, 
has removed to suite 1813 Fisher Building. 


THE STANDARD STAMPING CoMPANY, Marysville, Ohio, 
in addition to its regular lines is making preparations for 
the production of Metallic Window Screens, utilizing 
therefor special machinery which has been ordered, and 
for which additional factory room is now being provided. 


THE business formerly operated under the name of 
Boss Washing Machine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, up 
to the time of the death of Conrad Dietz, its proprietor, 
several months since, has now been incorporated under 
the same name, with a capital stock of $200,000. The 
incorporators are Mrs. Margareta Dietz, Louis E. Dietz, 
William C. Dietz, Charles Dietz, Albert Dietz and Frank 
H. Kunkel, the capital stock being fully paid up. The 
late Mr. Dietz was a pioneer in the manufacture of Wash- 
ing Machines, and from a very smal] beginning built up 
a very large trade for his product. 


G. W. Brapiey’s Sons, Westport, Conn., have incor- 
porated under the style of G. W. Bradley’s Sons, Incor- 
porated, with a capital stock of $54,000. The company 
has secured the services of a mechanical engineer, and 
expects to increase materially its output of Axes and 
Fdge Tools, and to be in an especially favorable position 
to supply the trade with a full line of Bradley, Horton 
and Watts’ goods, as well as other brands. Quality has 
always been a prime consideration with the concern, and 
in a short time it is hoped to be in a position to furnish 
the quantity as well. G. W. Bradley continues to be 
actively interested in the manufacture of the goods. 

THE ATLAS LAUNDRY MACHINERY CoMPANY, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, is the name of a new organization with the 
following incorporators: F. M. Watkins, P. H. Hesser, 
Charles Hisey, C. F. Klein and Joseph Wolf. F. M. Wat- 
kins was formerly in the business, but some years ago 
sold out his interests to the present F. M. Watkins Laun- 
dry Machinery Company, and in the interval devised 
several new machines which will be made at his present 
plant on Bay Miller and Sixth streets, where he is en- 
gaged in the production of Marine Gas Engines. - The 
number of employees will at once be doubled, and it is 
intended to erect an entirely new plant in the near fu- 


ture on Spring Grove avenue, in the heart of the Machine 
Teol district. 


SHELTON ComMPANyY, Shelton, Conn., New York office 
107 Chambers street, has issued an illustrated catalogue 
and revised price-list of 78 pages of a complete line of 
Tacks, Small Nails, Glazier Points, &c., for the general 
Hardware trade, besides a full line of Cobblers’ Nails, 
&e., for the shoe finding trade. The catalogue is well 
printed and conveniently arranged, with very clear de- 
scription of the goods. 


A LARGE MANUFACTURER Of Hardware Specialties who 
issues a handsome and elaborate catalogue has hit upon 
an effective manner of sending it out in the mails. On 
the front cover is left a blank space for the address and 
stamp, and no envelope is used, the leaves being held to- 
gether by a strong Wire Clip. The post office has accepted 
the pamphlets in this form. The recipient has the hand- 
some cover before his eyes without the necessity of open- 
ing an envelope. The theory is that he is much less apt 
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to throw it to one side than if its attractions were con- 
cealed from him, to be thrown or tossed into the waste 
paper basket without opening, or perhaps with the hasty 
glance which tells him that it is advertising literature. 
It is believed that there is some loss in the mails, because 
of the temptation to confiscate the catalogue before it 
reaches him to whom it is addressed, but, on the other 
hand, there is less loss at the desk of the merchant or 
customer. 

THE WILLIAMS METAL STaMPpiInG CoMPANY, 317 Bab- 
cock street, Buffalo, N. Y., is the title of a new organiza- 
tion formed to manufacture patented articles controlled 
by it, in addition to the production of lines of stamped 
sheet metal goods. The machinery and equipment are 
rapidly being placed and operations are expected to begin 
about March 1. The company will also be in a position to 
manufacture, under contract, for others, from making the 
dies to the finished state. 


THE ALEXANDRIA HARDWARE Company, Alexandria, 
La., was recently incorporated with a capital of $150,000 
and will engage in a wholesale and retail Hardware and 
Mill Supply business. The new company recently bought 
the stocks of two leading firms of that place—namely, 
Roberts Bros. and I. C. Miller. The officers elected are 
as follows: C. E. Roberts, president; Ed. Rand, vice- 
president, and C. J. Dent, secretary and treasurer. 


Tue S. M. Howes Company, 40-46 Union street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., will be represented during the present year 
by the following salesmen: S. B. Smith, Central West 
and far Western States; W. A. G. Marlatt, New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington and Baltimore; also western 
Connecticut and western Massachusetts; R. B. Curtis, 
southern Massachusetts, eastern Connecticut-and a por- 
tion of eastern Massachusetts; J. H. Brown, eastern 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island; E. H. MacKenzie, 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont, and T. F. Tierney, 
in Boston and vicinity. 

—_——__+-e—_—_—_ 


REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, Etc. 


The trade is given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues quo- 
tations, &c., relating to general lines of goods. 


From Cusack & ALLEN CoMPANy, newly established in 
the Hardware business at 1004 Arch street, Philadelphia, 
which requests catalogues from manufacturers of Build- 
ers’ Hardware, as well as the general line of both Heavy 
and Light Hardware. 


From Puiu A. RoseNTHAL Company, 349 Eighth 
avenue, New York, which desires catalogues and price- 
lists of Shelf Hardware, Tin and Enameled Ware. 


FrRoM UNION HARDWARE ComPany, which, on February 
25, will open a retail store carrying Builders’ Hardware, 
Coach Goods, Paints and Stoves, at Mifflinburg, Pa. 


—_——_——_.---e——— 

The Blanks Hardware Company, Lockhart, Texas, has 
recently been incorporated with a capital stock of $12,000, 
and the following officers have been elected: Jas. G. 
Blanks, president; M. H. Holmer, vice-president; Dodo 
Dlarienz, secretary, and M. W. Blanks, treasurer. 


W. Simpson, Minneapolis, Minn., has recently ac- 
quired the business of the Northern Hardware Company, 
Menominee, Mich., the transaction involving about 
$10,000. 


Seiwell & Yeomans, Otterbein, Ind., has recently been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000, and will 
conduct a general Hardware and plumbing business. The 
directors are C. W. Seiwell, E. A. Seiwell and C. H. 
Yeomans. 


The Jackson Hardware Company, Aberdeen, S. D., 
wholesale Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Paints, 
Sporting Goods and Woodenware, will erect a new store 
building. 
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Connecticut Hardware Association. 


HE Connecticut Hardware Association held its fourth 
annual meeting ut Hartford, Conn., in the rooms of 
the Hartford Business Men’s Association on Wednesday 
and Thursday, February 20 and 21. The early part of the 
Wednesday afternoon session was devoted to the roll call, 
receiving reports of committees and other routine work. 
Appropriate greetings were wired to the Iowa Retail 
Hardware Association, New York State Retail Hardware 
Association and the Indiana Retail Hardware Association, 
which were holding conventions at the same time. 


President Bassett’s Address. 


The annual address of Geo. J. Bassett, New Haven, 
president of the association, was in part as follows: 


Our membership is large when we compare it with the 
size of our State and with the total number of Hardware 
dealers in it. But in a State like Connecticut, where the 
towns are so near together, there is no good reason why 
all the live Hardware merchants should not be with us. 
And I want to ask you men before you leave to-morrow 
to give our secretary the names of dealers in your own 
or neighboring towns who ought to be members of the 
association. And I want to further ask each one of you 
to act as a special committee of one to get your neigh- 
bors to join. And if you need any help you'll find the 
officers of our association ready to extend it. Don’t put 
this off, but get them in now. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


Another matter of much importance to us is that of 
fire insurance. The Business Men’s Association of this 
State have done a good 
work in persuading the 
companies to take off 
the extra premium 
udded after the San 
Francisco disaster. 
Much praise is due to 
their committee, of 
which one of our own 
members was a mem- 
ber. The high premiums 
of the regular compa- 
nies have caused many 
of us to try the Hard- 
ware mutuals, with the 
result that we have ef- 
fected a saving of from 
25 to 40 per cent. on 
such insurance. I have 
within the last few 
weeks corresponded 
with five of these mu- 
tual associations in regard particularly to the limit of the 
stockholders’ liabilities and the safeguarding of their 
funds. Their answers have been quite satisfactory, and 
I honestly believe that in all cases the probable benefit 
much exceeds the possible risk. 


THE POSTAL PROBLEM. 


I. C. TREAT. 


A few weeks ago a resolution was railroaded through 
the General Assembly endorsing a bill before Congress 
for the consolidation of third and fourth class postal 
matter under the third-class rate of 8 cents a pound. 
This matter was brought to our attention and as the 
policy of this association has always been against any re- 
vision of the postal laws that would give special priv- 
ileges to any one class of people, I instructed our secre- 
tary to write the proper parties in the General Assembly 
asking that this matter be recalled or reconsidered. I 
now understand that the protests against the resolution 
have been so general that it has been tabled. Our asso- 
ciation does not, I think, take any narrow position on the 
subject of postal reform. We are opposed to any change 
that tends to create a large deficit in the Post Office De- 
partment. We would welcome a change which would 
give us 1-cent letter postage and which would compel 
publications made up largely of advertisements to pay a 
rate which would cover their proportionate expense of 
carriage and delivery. A law like that might increase 
the cost of advertising in some publications, but it would 
weed out a lot of worthless matter from the mails. 


THE CATALOGUE HOUSE QUESTION 


is not of such vital importance to us as it is to our 
Western brethren. But it is of sufficient importance to 
give us a lively and partisan interest in the fight. The 
catalogue house has undoubtedly come to stay. It can 
supply better than any other source a certain class of 
purchasers. You cannot damn it out of existence. You 


cannot hit it by legislation. If you hit it too hard it will 
hit back, and it has shown itself a hard hitter. But 
there are certain things we can do which will minimize 
the effect of mail order house competition. We can in- 
sist that our manufacturers and jobbers put us on the 
same purchasing level as they do the mail order house. 
We can decline to buy of manufacturers and jobbers who 
sell mail order houses or who make price concessions to 
them. And instead of sitting up and howling about the 
injustice of it all we can use our brains in meeting in- 
telligently such competition as comes to each one of us. 


MANUFACTURERS SELLING CONSUMERS. 


A local condition which has caused us some trouble 
is the habit some manufacturers and jobbers have of 
selling the consumer in places where they have no repre- 
sentation in the trade. This is a matter which can easily 
be remedied in most cases by our association if we have 
the proper data to work on. There is no use in going 
to a manufacturer or jobber and making a complaint un- 
less you can prove your claims. Let me suggest that all 
complaints of this kind, with full particulars, be mailed 
to our secretary, or Grievance Committee, and if they 
cannot adjust the matter it can be handed up to the 
National Association. You will find that neither manu- 
facturers nor jobbers will care to take too arbitrary a 
position if they see we are in earnest. 


New Officers. 


The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted 
in the unanimous choice of the following: 

PRESIDENT, I. C. Treat, Hartford. ., 

First VICE-PRESIDENT, Eli C. Birdsey, Meriden. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, F. T. Terry, Ansonia. 

RECORDING SECRETARY, James De F. Phelps, Windsor 
Locks. 

FINANCIAL Secretary, F. A. Farrar, So. Manchester. 

TREASURER, Lewis B. Crosby, New London. 


Resolutions Concerning Postal Matters. 


Resolutions were adopted in opposition to the estab- 
lishment of parcels post, and advocating the reclassifica- 
tion of second class mail and one cent letter postage. 
The resolutions are similar to those adopted by other 
retail Hardware associations and already published in 
our columns. 

F. E. Muzzy’s Address. 


F. E. Muzzy of the J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., representing the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association, made an interesting ad- 
dress in part as follows: 

It affords me great pleasure to bring to you to-day 
greetings and good will from the American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association, that I am delegated to rep- 
resent. The president of our association has often ex- 





ELI C. BIRDSEY. 


GEO. J. BASSETT. 


pressed in no uncertain terms his loyalty. to the retailer, 
and his views on this subject are in accord with the 
views of every member. His candor and fearlessness 
commands the respect and admiration, I believe, of every 
retailer and jobber, and his bidding would be to extend 
to you the right hand of fellowship. We realize you are 
our distributers ;. that.as you prosper we prosper, and al- 
though many of us can distribute our goods more eco- 
nominally through the jobber, it does not prevent our 
having the same interest in your welfare as though we 
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sold to you direct. Nearly every Hardware manufacturer 
whose goods you distribute is trying in his own way to 
assist you. His methods may not always meet with your 
approval, but if he makes mistakes they are of the head 
and not of the heart. 


PROGRESS OF HARDWARE MERCHANTS. 


I am pleased to note the decided progress made in 
every way by the retail Hardware merchant during the 
last decade. The retail Hardware merchants of the 
United States are the best and brainiest class of retail 
merchants in the country—yes. in the world. Bradstreet 
and Dun show them the strongest financially, and espe- 
cially so in the small towns and cities, where they are 
the molders of public opinion. Your associations are 
better organized for work and accomplish more than any 
other trade organization in the field in which they work, 
for which you should feel justly proud. In the older 
associations they no longer meet for a love feast only, but 
to work and to do. They are fast accumulating mem- 
bers, and in numbers there is strength, so if every mem- 
ber does his duty in an incredibly short time every 
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retail Hardware merchant will belong to your associa- 
tion, as he should, leaving the “ dealers” only behind, 
whom you should convert into merchants, for it is the 
“dealers” and not the merchants who lose to the cata- 
co houses the 5 per cent. of this country’s Hardware 
sales. 

BENEFITS OF ORGANIZATION. 


This is an age of organization. All of the larger in- 
dustries, both manufacturing and mercantile, are organ- 
ized for self-protection and advancement of their inter- 
ests. Competitors from nearby towns whom you think 
by foul means have stolen your legitimate trade you find, 
when meeting them at conventions, do not have horns 
and cloven feet as you imagine. You cease to cut your 
profits to injure them, not benefiting yourself, and all are 
benefited thereby. You cannot stand still. You either 
progress or retrograde, and it is entirely up to you to 
advance or recede. Every failure has its excuses justify- 
ing the failure. Business methods change and you must 
change with them. Because your grandfather was a suc- 
cessful merchant, heated his store with a fireplace and 
lighted it with a tallow “ dip,” does not signify that you 
to be successful must do likewise. 


CASH DISCOUNTS. 


Many retailers and a few jobbers have not discovered 
the value of cash discounts. Bills carrying a 2 per cent. 
cash discount that are net 30 days, mean for the 20 days 
of time that you have the same as 36% per cent. annual 
interest. Bills carrying 2 per cent. in 10 days and net 
60 days from date of invoice mean that a merchant can 
afford to borrow money and pay 14 3-5 per cent. and 
discount his bills. It pays to borrow money at 5 per cent. 
to discount bills that carry a 2 per cent. cash discount 
in 60 days and are net five months from date. No in- 
telligent merchant would think of embarking in business 
and borrowing a part of his capital, paying 15 per cent. 
for the use of the same, yet this is just what hundreds 
of the brightest merchants in the United States are 
doing to-day. 

Prosperous jobbers and catalogue houses never miss a 
cash discount. They realize the profit that it means to 
them, and they figure on saving every cent. Then why 
not the retail merchant? It is a profit that you cannot 
afford to miss, besides sustaining a reputation for prompt 
pay which is valuable to every merchant. Do not get into 
the habit of taking your discount 5 or 10 days after the 
discount period has passed. It is odious to the one that 
you send it to, even if they do not complain. 
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PARCELS POST. 


As actions speak louder than words, I would call your 
attention to work of the jobbers and Hardware manu- 
facturers who were responsible for the resolution passed 
by the National Board of Trade at their annual conven- 
tion held January 15th and 16th last at Washington, 
D. C.: “ Resolved, That the National Board of Trade is 
opposed to any legislation looking to the establishment 
of a parcels carrying system in connection with the 
Post Office Department of the country at this time.” 
This after the National Board of Trade had endorsed 
parcels post for 12 years in succession. Thus you see 
we work for your interest when you least expect it. 

Eli C. Birdsey, a member of the committee from the 
Connecticut Association to the Extension of American 
Commerce Convention, held in Washington, D. C., a few 
weeks since, read an interesting report of the proceedings 
of the convention, 


The National Convention. 


F’. Alexander Chandler, secretary of the New England 
Hardware Dealers’ Association, and D. Fletcher Barber, 
a member of the Executive Committee of the National 
Retail Hardware Association, were present at the Thurs- 
day morning session and spoke of the advantages and 
pleasure which would result to the members of the Con- 
necticut Association by attending the annual meeting of 
the National Retail Hardware Association to be held in 
Boston in June, 1907. It was decided by a unanimous 
vote that the association should give up its usual summer 
outing and instead attend the national convention. 


Question Box. 


The Question Box brought out the fact that about 
three-fourths of the association membership sold Field 
Grass Seeds and would be interested in frequent reports 
of market conditions from other sources than the whole- 
sale dealers. 

It also developed the fact that a certain manufacturer 
was selling his “seconds,” including Tools and other 
products, to other than the legitimate Hardware trade, 
in boxes without the manufacturer’s labels, marked 
“Imperfect”; also that a portion of these goods found 
their way into jobbers’ hands, all to the injury of the 
retail Hardware merchants. It was resolved that the 
matter be taken up by the Grievance Committee. 

An interesting discussion followed the question, “ Is 
it better to hire green boys and break them in, or to hire 
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men?” One merchant had found it was more satisfac- 
tory to train boys in his methods. 

The question, “ Does it pay to allow customers 2 per 
cent. if they pay accounts before the first of the month, 
for the preceding month?” brought out the fact that one 
merchant billed Nails to carpenters and builders at a 
certain base price, and stamped on the bottom of the bill 
“25 cents per keg less for cash.” He found that these 
bills were paid promptly. 

A difference of opinion was expressed, owing to local 
conditions, “ whether it is good policy for a merchant to 
go out of legitimate territory and quote lower prices out- 
side than in his own town?” 
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Entertainment. 

Wednesday evening, the members of the association 
attended the theater, a block of seats being reserved for 
their use. Before the Thursday morning session opened 
a large number of the members availed themselves of 
an invitation to visit the State Capitol, under the guid- 
ance of the local committee. 

The annual banquet of the association was held at 
Hotel Garde, Thursday afternoon, with about 70 per- 
sons in attendance. Mr. Treat, the newly elected pres- 
ident, efficiently acted as toastmaster. The speakers in- 
cluded Hon. Rollin Woodruff, Governor of Connecticut; 
Hon. Wm. IF’. Henney, Mayor of Hartford; Chas. H. Par- 
sons, New Britain; D. Fletcher Barber, Boston; F. Alex- 
ander Chandler, Boston, and Geo. J. Bassett, New Haven. 
A feature of the dinner was a number of songs inter- 
spersing the courses, led by the Association Glee Club, 
and joined in by the entire company. The songs abounded 
in mirth and dealt largely with the characteristics of 
members. 

Members Present. 

The following members of the association were present 

at the meeting: 


A. H. Abbe, A. H. & E. W. Abbe, New Britain. 

Chas. G. Agard, Agard Hardware Company, Torrington. 

G. H. Alford, G. H. Alford, Winsted. 

Geo. H. Baker, Geo. H. Baker Company, New Haven. 

Geo. J. Bassett and Haisey B. Kelley, John BE. Bassett Company, 
New Haven. 

Frederick C. Bidwell, J. C. Bidwell & Co., Hartford. 


Western Canada Retail 


HE third annual convention of the Retail Hardware 

’ and Stove Dealers’ Association of Western Canada 
was held at Winnipeg on the 12th inst., and, considering 
the severity of the weather and the snow blockades on the 
railroads there was a fair attendance of members, the 
register showing 43 delegates on hand. There are about 
400 Hardware merchants in the three provinces covered 


by the association, 335 of whom are affiliated with the 
organization. 


President Falconer’s Address. 


The enthusiasm of the delegates present was not 
chilled by the elements or small attendance. On the con- 
trary, they got down to business and transacted a great 
deal in a very short time. The first matter of importance 
was the president’s address, in part as follows: 


At the inception of this association the relationship 
existing between the retailers and jobbers was not as 
satisfactory as it is at present. Through the efforts of 
your secretary the jobbers are confining their trade to 
the legitimate Hardwaremen, and the jobbers recognize 
that the Retail Hardware Association is a body capable 
of guarding their own interests. 


LEGISLATION, 


In regard to legislation, this is clearly proven by the 
private action taken by the secretary and executive when 
the Postmaster-General announced his proposed C. O. D. 
Parcels Post bill, a bill which is clearly in the interests of 
department and other large stores and detrimental to the 
small retailer. In this connection I may say that the 
secretary and myself sent a letter to the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral and the secretary also wrote you all asking you to 
take action in the matter, and a great many of you have 
done so. We have the assurance that the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral is prepared to withdraw his proposed legislation. 
This is gratifying; if we had not taken this action, this 
would have gone through. 

RECOM MENDATIONS. 


You will be asked to consider carefully a number of 
questions of importance to the association. 

1. The general use of collection forms for bad debts. 
This we think is a good thing, but not used enough. 
' 2, The advisability of publishing a delinquent list, for 
the exclusive use of every paid-up member of the associa- 
tion. It would be a good thing for every individual mem- 
ber to have a list of his bad debts sent to the secretary 


and the secretary prepare same and send one to every 
Hardwareman. 


The Secretary’s Report 
was next read, as follows, in part: 


I beg to place before you the report of the association 
for the past six months. By it you will see that the asso- 
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Eli C. Birdsey, Birdsey & Raven, Meriden. 

BR. H. Butler, E. H. Butler, Gilford. 

W. A. Church, F. Hallock Company, Derby. 

G. I. Clapp. Clapp & Treat, Hartford. 

Lewis B. Crosby, G. M. Williams Company, New London. 

H. BE. Dickman and W. B. Dickman, Dickman Hardware & Supply 
Company, Wallingford. 

Thos. J. English, Jaynes Hardware Company, Greenwich. 

KF. A. Farrar, F. T. Blish Hardware Company, So. Manchester. 

Geo. S. Fuller, Fuller & Peet, Canaan. 

Alfred G. Gruener, W. A. Warner & Bro. Company, New Haven. 

F. Wm. Hallock, F. Hallock Company, Derby. 

Walter N. Harris, Hamilton Hardware Corporation, Waterbury. 

Henry 8. Hitchcock, F. F. Hitchcock, Woodbury. 

Andrew R. Jones, Danbury Hardware Company, Danbury. 

F. D. Jordan, Jordan Hardware Company, Willimantic. 

R. C. Lightbourn, Lightbourn & Pond Company, New Haven. 

G. M. Merwin, Dickerman & Pond Company, Winsted. 

Fred Meyers, Louis L. Rosenberg & Co., New Haven. 

Herbert L. Mills, Herbert L. Mills, New Britain. 

H. W. Morse, H. W. Morse, Meriden. 

John M. Page, John M. Page & Co., Naugatuck. 

Ralph E. Page, Ralph E. Page, Hartford. 

F. J. Parsons, F. J. Parsons, Thompsonville. 

Jas. De F. Phelps, F. S. Bidwell & Co., Windsor Locks. 

J. O. Phelps, Jr., Blodgett & Clapp Company, Hartford. 

E. H. Pond, Lightbourn & Pond Company. New Haven. 

N. B. Richards, F. T. Blish Hardware Company, So. Manchester. 


H. N. Robinson and W. D. Williams, Tracy, Robinson & Williams, 
Hartford. 


Louis L. Rosenberg, Louis L. Rosenberg & Co., New Haven. 
Fred J. Snow, Snow Hardware Company, Rockville. 

Frank T. Terry, T. P. Terry & Son, Ansonia. 

I. C. Treat, Clapp & Treat, Hartford. 

Frank M. West, Frank M. West, Bridgeport. 

Robt. C. Witte, R. C. Witte, Hartford. 


Others present at the meeting were the following: 


Chas. H. Parsons, P. & F. Corbin, New Britain, Conn. 
Geo. W. Downs, New Jersey Wire Cloth Company, Trenton, N. J. 
D. Fletcher Barber, Chandler & Barber, Boston. 


F. Alexander Chandler, secretary New England Retail Hardware 
Association, Boston. 


F. E. Thompson, The Iron Age, New York. 


Hardware Association. 


ciation has not been as successful financially as it should. 
This is accounted for by the failure and indifference 
shown by a number of members in not remitting their 
dues, although repeatedly requested to dod so. Many re- 
plies to these requests were to the effect that the associa- 
tion was a good thing, but had not done them any good 
so far, and until it did they would not pay their dues. 

It is unfortunate that these dealers have not exer- 
cised a little patience in order to allow of the associa- 
tion arriving at that stage where it could show them visi- 
ble results; there is no doubt but that they, with others, 
have shared equally in any benefits the trade have so far 
obtained. 

I have letters from many others testifying to the 
good the association has accomplished. Don’t you think 
it would be suicide on your part to allow the success se- 
cured during the past two years to be lost now? I ven- 
ture to say that if you do that within two months you will 
regret it. Every day matters of interest to your busi- 
Less are cropping up. You have the mail order and cata- 
logue houses reaching out more and more after your 
trade. They are now trying to secure legislation to en- 
able them to still further encroach on your territory; 
are you going to allow them to do so without a protest? 
if not, how do you expect to combat them if not united? 


MANUFACTURERS, JOBBERS AND RETAILERS. 


A better understanding between the manufacturers, 
jobbers and dealers has been secured by the association. 
You are receiving better protection to-day than a year 
ago; much more, however, remains to be done along these 
lines, and it is only by your active support of the asso- 
ciation that this can be accomplished. 

The question before you to-day, and which you will 
be called upon to decide, is the continuance of this asso- 
ciation on the same broad lines as at present. If you 
decide to do so, measures will have to be adopted to 
place it on a sound financial basis. 

This could be done by appointing a member in each 
locality whose duty it would be to see that every member 
in his district paid his dues. If this could be accom- 
plished it would mean the saving of hundreds of dollars 
to the association and allow of the executive pushing the 
work more vigorously. 


Dominion Association. 

Action was taken by the convention on a suggestion 
forwarded by Weston Wrigley, Toronto, secretary of the 
Ontario Retail Hardware Association, that pending the 
organization of other provinces a temporary Domin- 
jon Association be formed, to be composed of the presi- 
dents and secretaries of the Western Canada and Ontario 
associations. President Falconer and Secretary McRobie 
were authorized to act in this capacity by the convention. 

The matter will now come up for action at the annual 
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convention of the Ontario Retail Hardware Association, 
to be held in Toronto on March 28 and 29 next. The 
Nova Scotia Retail Hardware Association, now being 
formed, will be asked to join in the move, as will the pro- 
posed retail association in British Columbia. 

In connection with this matter important action was 
taken in severing all connection with the Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association of Canada. The “ Western Board,” 
on which the Hardwaremen had representatives along 
with grocers, druggists and other retailers, was dis- 
solved, and while the Hardware association will con- 
tinue to work in harmony with the other organizations 
on matters of mutual interest, there will be no direct con- 
nection. 

In Winnipeg a warm controversy is under way be- 
tween the Hardware merchants and druggists. An early 
ciosing by-law closes all stores at 6.30 p.m., except drug- 
gists. The latter sell Razors, Cutlery, Sporting Goods, 
&c., after the Hardwaremen close, and steps are being 
taken to prevent the druggists from selling anything but 
purely drug lines. 

Parcels Post. 


A strong resolution was adopted condemning the pro- 
posal of the Postmaster-General that the Canadian postal 
regulations be changed to include a parcels post 
ec. o. d. feature, reference to which was made 
in the president’s address. In conjunction with 
the Ontario Retail Hardware Association and the 
trade press a strong agitation has been conducted 
against the proposal for the past two months, no 
assistance being received from the Retail Merchants’ 
Association or other trade organizations. Thousands of 
letters of protest were sent to the Postmaster-General 
and members of Parliament by the retail Hardwaremen, 
the campaign being so successful that announcement was 
made in Parliament by Postmaster-General Lemieux on 
February 15 that in view of the general hostility he 
would withdraw his proposals. 


Reciprocal Demurrage. 


The efforts of the Winnipeg Association to secure from 
the railroads a system of reciprocal demurrage charges 
were warmly endorsed. It was pointed out that the pres- 
ent system is unfair. The merchant is forced to pay 
demurrage charges if he delays to unload his goods from 
the car, but the railroad company is not compelled to 
compensate the dealers for delay in delivering goods. 


Officers Elected. 


The officers for last year were re-elected by acclam- 
ation. Four members of the Executive Committee elected 
last year for only one year were re-elected for a term 
of two years. They were C. F. Comer, Calgary; A. E. 
Clements, Olds; A. R. Auger, Okotoks; and J. R. Fox, 
Weyburn. The other members of the Executive Com- 
mittee were elected last year for a term of two years. 
The officers and Executive Committee for the ensuing 
year are, therefore, as follows: 

PRESIDENT, A. J. Falconer, Deloraine. 

First Vicr-Presiprnt, J. B. Curran, Brandon. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, W. M. Gordon, Winnipeg. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, J. E. McRobie, Winnipeg. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: Alberta—A. EB. Clements, Olds; C. F. 
Comer, Calgary; A. R. Auger, Okotoks. Manitoba—H. 8. 
Price, Boissevain; A. P. Macdonald, Winnipeg; O. Gilmer, 
Winnipeg. Saskatchewan—G. K. Smith, Moose Jaw; S. A. 
Clark, Saskatoon ; J. R. Fox, Weyburn. 

The semiannual convention will be held at Winnipeg 


in July. 
—_—_o--e——___—_ 


At a regular directors’ meeting of the Colt’s Patent 
Fire Arms Mfg. Company, Hartford, Conn., Frank C. 
Nichols was elected second vice-president and imme- 
diately assumed the duties of that office. Mr. Nichols 
has been connected with the Colt Company for the past 
five years, coming to Hartford from Chicago. For the 
first three years he was a traveling salesman for the 
company, but for the last two years has been its sales 
manager. Previous to that time Mr. Nichols was a 
traveler for E. C. Stearns & Co., Syracuse, N. Y., and his 
territory extended from Chicago to the Pacific Coast. 
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AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


Henry Mocklemann has purchased the store of Wm. 
Koerner, in Elkhorn, Neb. He will carry a retail stock 
of Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Agri- 
cultural Implements, Oils and Sporting Goods. 


George Mortimer has purchased the Hardware busi- 
ness of Frank Turney, in Shelton, Neb. 


J. T. Pendergast, Abilene, Kan., has sold a half inter- 
est in his Implement business to J. M. Walters, and the 
firm name has become Pendergast & Walters. 


Dahlstrom & Nelson have succeeded C. G. Dahlstrom 
& Son in Ceresco, Neb., and will carry Shelf and Heavy 
Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricultural Implements, 
Paints, Oils, Sporting and Athletic Goods and Harness. 


W. H. Stone has succeeded to the business of Sherity 
& Stone, in Clinton, Mo., and will carry Shelf and Heavy 
Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Queensware, Sporting and 
Athletic Goods; also tinning and plumbing. 


Walker & Amos have succeeded Walker & Davis, in 
Mokane, Mo., and will carry Shelf Hardware, Stoves, 
Tinware, Agricultural Implements, Harness and Buggies. 


Vanevans & Henton have purchased the Hardware 
business of the Manford Mercantile Company, in Man- 
ford, I. T. 


S. C. Carpenter has succeeded Carpenter & Melton in 
Mt. Morian, Mo., and will carry Shelf and Heavy Hard- 
ware, Stoves, Tinware and Agricultural Implements. 


Mark Lawritson has succeeded Lawritson Bros., in 
Loomis, Neb., and will carry Shelf and Heavy Hardware, 
Stoves, Tinware, Agricultural Implements, Paints, Oils, 
Sporting and Athletic Goods, Harness and Saddlery. 


J. H. Butts & Son have purchased the business of the 
Smyth Hardware Company, in Wichita, Kan., and will 
conduct a retail business in Shelf and Heavy Hardware, 
Stoves, Tinware, Agricultural Implements, Sporting and 
Athletic Goods, Buggies and Harness. 


The Strohkarck, Stehn & Eckermann Company, Daven- 
port, Iowa, recently incorporated with a capital stock of 
$18,000, will engage in a general Hardware business. 
The following officers have been elected: F. A. Stroh- 
karck, president and treasurer; Henry Stehn, vice-presi- 
dent, and Adolph Eckermann, secretary. 


The Wagner-Hockery Company, Kingfisher, Olkahoma, 
has recently been incorporated with a capital of $25,000 
and will engage in a general Hardware business. The in- 
corporators are Ed. Hockery, C. L. Wagner and BP. T. 
Battin. 


The Gary Hardware Company has been incorporated 
at Gary, Ind., with $20,000 capital stock, by Henry A. 
Paine, Frederick L. Maurer and Edward Everest. 


The Amboy Hardware Company has been incorporated 
at Amboy, Ind., with $25,000 capital stock, by Marshal 
Smith, Frank D. Brown, David Elbert Brown, Arestus 
A. Miller and Walker Hayes. 


Clark: Hardware Company, Jamestown, N. Y., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $75,000 and the 
following officers: M. H. Clark, president; Geo. B. Pitts, 
vice-president and treasurer; M. S. Van Scotes, secretary. 
The company does a wholesale and retail business in 
Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware and Agri- 
cultural Implements. 


The Fowler & Sellars Company, White Plains, N. Y., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 
and carries a general stock of Hardware, Plumbing and 
Tinsmiths’ Supplies. The company is preparing plans for 
a new and larger store. 
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New York State Retail Hardware Association. 


HE fifth annual convention of the New York State 
T Retail Hardware Association, held at Syracuse, Feb- 
ruary 19-22, was the most important and interesting of 
the series which has brought together the Hardware mer- 
chants of the State for the great common good of the 
retail trade. The occasion was exceptional in every detail. 
The attendance was larger than ever before, being more 
than commensurate with the material increase in mem- 
bership which has been made during the past 12 months. 
The attendance was more representative, considered 
not only in the aggregate of interests, but territori- 
ally as well. The speakers touched the subjects most 
pertinent to the trade, and much benefit came from the 
various addresses. Discussions were rich in development 
of important questions and in the good results which at- 
tend the interchange of information concerning experience 
and methods. 

It is fitting to say a word concerning the prospects 
of the association for the coming year. Work was begun 
and an added interest awakened, which coupled with the 
prestige of such a convention, insures a most prosperous 
year and another large increase in membership. The 
present membership of close to 320 Hardware houses 
should be materially increased before the next conven- 
tion. The association is to be congratulated upon its able 
new president, L. G. Mattison. 


The Opening Exercises. 


The convention opened in the large assembly hall of 
the Alhambra at 2.30 o’clock, Tuesday afternoon. Presi- 
dent Louis J. Ernst briefly welcomed the members and 
guests, who had assembled in unusually large numbers 
for the first day’s meeting. He introduced Acting Mayor 
John W. Sadler, who took the place of Mayor Alan C. 
Fobes, who was unavoidably absent from the city. Mr. 
Sadler extended a cordial greeting to the association and 
extended the freedom of the city to its members. At the 
request of President Ernst R. R. Williams of The Iron 
Age responded on behalf of the association. 


Presidential Address. 


President Ernst then made his address, which con- 
tained valuable and interesting suggestion and comment. 
He said in part: 


Heretofore our conventions have been favored with 
the presence of representatives of manufacturers, who 
sought to display their goods in the narrow and insuf- 
ficient quarters of hotels. This feature, while no doubt 
pleasant and instructive, yet on account of the crowded 
condition of the hotel where the convention was held 
created a great amount of discomfort, which detracted 
much from the pleasure of the gathering. Realizing this 
and with the knowledge that more manufacturers would 
be. pleased to be represented at the convention, your 
Executive Committee decided on the, to them, new ex- 
periment of a Hardware exposition, and accordingly 
authorized the Exposition Committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Sherwood, Ferres and Foley, which was appointed 
for the purpose, to lease the building known as the 
Alhambra, and sublet space in it for exhibition pur- 
poses. That the Executive Committee acted wisely is 
evident from the fact that much more space was applied 
for than was at the committee’s disposal. The thanks 
of this association are due to the Exposition Committee 
for the success of the enterprise. The members of the 
committee were called upon to give much time, labor 
and thought, but this was most cheerfully given, and the 
result is before you. The exposition promises to be 


A VERY INTERESTING ADJUNCT 


to the convention, and visits to it cannot fail to be inter- 
esting and instructive to the members and profitable to 
them and to the exhibitors. It would seem as though 
our manufacturing friends could display their wares 
and interest the merchants with much less expense, and 
more ease by means of such an exhibition than by any 
other method. The merchant comes unhampered by any 
details of his own business. He is in a receptive mood 
and can be shown and discuss the merits of goods without 
being interrupted, as he usually is in his own store. 
The same argument applies to the exhibitor, who can 
show and explain his wares to his customers, or possible 
customers, by means of samples at hand much more un- 


derstandingly than by catalogues. Who can tell but that 
in the future expositions as this may be looked upon as 
a necessity? 


DESIRABLE INFORMATION FROM MANUFACTURERS. 


In his very able address delivered at the convention 
at Atlantic City last October President E. M. Bush of the 
National Retail Hardware Association touched upon a 
subject of the greatest importance to every Hardware 
merchant in the country. He appealed to the manufactur- 
ers to assist the retail merchants and their salesmen by 
furnishing them with more information regarding their 
goods. 

The maker of a Saw, a Knife or a Lock is fully con- 
versant with the article he manufactures. He knows 
why a certain kind of steel or a brand of iron or a kind 
of wood is better adapted to the purpose than any other 
and why the article is made of this particular steel, iron 
or wood, how a mechanic can best use a tool to the best 
advantage; why not impart this information to the mer- 
chant and his clerk so they can understandingly de- 
scribe their wares to their customers? 


HOW CAN IT BE EXPECTED THAT A MERCHANT 


with hundreds and thousands of different articles on his 
shelves can talk with knowledge and point out the merits 
of different articles when the only guide he has is the 
label on the package giving quantity, size, number and 
name of article? Why has not the manufacturer seen the 
necessity of imparting this knowledge to his customers 
before? Possibly because he has not looked at the matter 
from a merchant’s standpoint. He may see the advan- 
tage of taking the suggestion offered by President Bush 
and acting on it; if he does not we ought to all collec- 
tively and individually see that it does not slip his mind. 


CATALOGUES SHOULD BE MORE EXPLANATORY 


regarding goods mentioned in their pages. There is no 
reason why goods should not be properly described, so 
that a merchant can readily understand wherein one 
article differs from the other. Many an expensive cata- 
logue is rendered almost useless for the want of neces- 
sary information. A few weeks ago I was called upon 
by a manufacturer of Chucks who handed me his cata- 
logue. I looked through it and reached two pages on 
each of which cuts exactly alike were used. There was 
no description whatever, excepting the numbers and list 
prices. The prices of one were much lower than the 
other, and upon inquiry I was told that the discount on 
the lower price Chuck was greater than on the higher 
priced one. I did not understand it, and accordingly 
asked for the reason and was told that the cheaper one 
was made of iron and lighter, while the other was of 
steel and heavier. I immediately called the gentleman’s 
attention to the deficiency in his catalogue, which if de- 
scriptive might be of some use to his customer. He ad- 
mitted the criticism was deserved, but said he had not 
thought description necessary. 

This undoubtedly is the reason why many catalogues 
lack a very essential feature in their make-up. The man- 
ufacturer fully understands everything regarding his 
product and without giving the matter any further 
thought imagines that every merchant possesses the same 
knowledge, and consequently that, which would make the 
book much more valuable and convenient, is omitted. 


TRADE LITERATURE OF STANDARD SIZE. 


In my early Hardware days catalogues, price-lists and 
circulars were not nearly as plentiful as they are now, 
and consequently easily taken care of. It would seem as 
though the number of such publications had doubled with- 
in the last 10 years, and it has become a very serious 
question how to provide place for them and how so to 
arrange them that they will be of use and any particular 
one easily found when wanted. It seems apparent that 
the only solution to this problem is in standard sizes. 

This matter has been agitated before in other conven- 
tions, and has been considered and reported upon by com- 
mittees without any appreciable result. We all continue 
to receive these publications printed in all imaginable 
lengths, widths and thicknesses and colors, in sheets, fold- 
ers, pamphlets and books. If publishers only knew how 
much of this typographical art is 


THROWN INTO WASTE PAPER BASKETS, 


because solely of the want of established standard sizes, 
it would undoubtedly hasten the day of some uniformity 
in this kind of literature. There is no such thing 
as providing suitable places now for catalogues and price- 
lists. As an illustration I offer this as an example: I 
recently had a case built in my office for bound cata- 
logues, and was pleased with the new piece of furniture, 
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when along came a catalogue just %4 in. larger than its 
predecessor and just \% in. larger than the space between 
shelves. The result was that it was in the way every- 
where, and finally laid aside where it may be entirely lost 
sight of. 

The average Hardware store as a rule has not any too 
much room to devote to library purposes, and conse- 
quently it becomes very much of a conundrum to know 
what to do with the ever increasing quantity of this 
printed matter. If the publishers would only take a sen- 
sible view of the situation and adopt standard sizes the 
matter would shape itself. 

The single sheet if of a uniform size can be accommo- 
dated by filing in loose leaf binders, or in the numerous 
filing devices which now exist. The so-called folder is a 
nuisance. There is no way of filing it, and it should find 
its way into the waste basket as soon as received. 

OF PAMPHLETS THERE IS NO LIMIT 


to the assortment. They vary in size from that of a 
business card to a door mat. It would be interesting to 
know if the publishers of some of these freaks expect to 
have them preserved 
any length of time. In 
these pamphlets, as in 
many other things in 
life, a happy medium is 
desirable. It does not 
matter so much just 
what size these pamph- 
lets are so long as they 
are of a uniform stand- 
ard size. There can be 
no possible reason for 
this great diversity of 
size, except that noth- 
ing has been decided up- 
on among manufactur- 
ers to accomplish this 
result, although various 
committees and conven- 
tions have had the mat- 
ter placed before them. 
The time may come 
when decisive action 
will be taken. It is certain that concerted action by the 
members of the National Retail Hardware Association 
would bring about a desired result. 

In bound catalogues, while the great assortment as 
in the pamphlets does not exist, yet there is no reason 
whatever why they should not be uniform as to size, ex- 
cept thickness, leaving out, of course, the few very large 
books which form a class by themselves. 


NUMBER OR DATE. 


Another criticism regarding catalogues is the careless- 
ness of some firms issuing them without date or number 
to distinguish them from the preceding edition. It is 
beyond comprehension how business houses will spend 
large sums of money on catalogues and show such in- 
difference in this one particular. 


SEPARATE CIRCULAR SUMMARIZING NEW GOODS OR CHANGES 
IN LIST. 


A suggestion here seems apropos regarding the issuing 
of a new catalogue. It should always be accompanied by 
a circular calling attention to any new goods represented, 
and giving the page on which these new goods can be 
found. The result would be that a merchant’s attention 
would be given to the goods which otherwise he might 
pass by unnoticed. Changes in list prices in a new cata- 
logue should also be announced on a similar circular. 


NAME ON THE BACK, 


Backs of bound: catalogues should bear the name of 
the firm issuing it, the same as the title of a book would 
be expected to appear on its back. There are many bound 
catalogues deficient in this respect, making it necessary 
for the seeker after Hardware knowledge to unneces- 
sarily waste time and patience and good nature in his 
search for information. 

I suggest that our representatives to the national 
convention take these matters up, with a view of con- 
certed action by the national as well as the several State 
associations. This is offered not by any means in a 
fault finding spirit, but as presenting the merchant’s 
side of the question, hoping that at some day in the near 
future manufacturer and merchant may meet and adopt 
some system meeting the views of both. 


RECOM MENDATIONS. 


I suggest that in the future the Committee on Legisla- 
tion be continued in office until the adjournment of both 
the State Legislature and Congress, and that the secre- 
tary be instructed to have sent to each member of the 
committee the paper called “ Merchants’ Legislative 
League Advocate” from January 1 to July 1. Bach mem- 
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ber of this committee would be expected to carefully ex- 
amine each number of this publication and note any 
matters of interest to the members of our association as 
merchants, and communicate with the chairman, calling 
his attention to the matter and giving their views, so 
that he can call the attention of the full committee and 
act jointly. 

Considering the considerable expense incident to send- 
ing our full quota of delegates to the National Convention 
I would recommend that the number of delegates from 
this association in the future be limited to two, and that 
they be the president and secretary. It is self-evident 
that these two officers can better represent this associa- 
tion at the national convention, inasmuch as they are 
fully conversant with all the affairs of the association, 
and by virtue of their knowledge of association matters 
can render better service to both State and National As- 
sociation. 

I submit for your consideration the advisability of 
the incorporation of this association and would suggest 
that the matter be referred to the Committee on Organiza- 
tion to investigate and report at the convention in 1908. 


A committee of three, consisting of John G. Ferres, 
Johnstown, as chairman; W. D. Hollowell, Penn Yan, 
and A. R. Grant, Syracuse, was appointed to consider the 
president’s address and apportion its recommendations to 
the several committees. 

R. R. Williams of The Iron Age made an address, 
touching on various aspects of conditions affecting the 
Hardware trade, laying stress upon the actual value of 
the sentimental side of business as it touches the rela- 
tions between merchant and customer, and between the 
merchants themselves, 


A Traveler’s View. 


W. P. Foster, president of the Rochester Commercial 
Travelers’ Mutual Benefit Association, made an address 
on “The New York State Retail Hardware Association 
from a Traveling Man’s Point of View.” The value of 
suggestion and criticism from a man who for 25 years 
has been in touch with the trade and who has the faculty 
of discerning weak places in the methods of some mer- 
chants may readily be seen from the following words of 
Mr. Foster: 


Your association is growing and there is no question 
but a very largely increased membership is desirable. 
But my experience with association work teaches me 
that success does not depend entirely upon a large mem- 
bership. The financial standing and business ability and 
integrity of your members have vastly to do with your 
influence. Your association has been favored since its 
organization with a membership made up from among 
the best dealers in the States. The fact, however, exists 
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that many good dealers in the States are not yet mem- 
bers of your association. This should cause you to use 
every effort you can to induce them to join with you. 


A GREAT MANY MEN IN BUSINESS MATTERS ARE MATE- 
RIALISTS, 


and while they are not “ from Missouri,” yet they demand 
to be “shown ” what association benefits are before giving 
up their hard earned money. Are you sending out the 
proper kind and quantity of literature to inform these 
backward brothers? Much eloquence has been expended 
during the past year in denouncing the mail order and 
catalogue houses, and some of the trade journals con- 
stantly appeal to the retail dealers in all lines to co- 
operate in various methods for the destruction of that 
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sort of competition. 
whether just or unjust, it has undoubtedly come to stay, 
as long as people who have cash to pay in advance for 
goods can be persuaded to send it away to strangers, in- 
stead of paying it to their neighbors. So far as it 
affects your trade the catalogue house is your competitor. 
In your contest with the mail order or catalogue houses 
you argue that the patriotism of the farmer should in- 
cline him to buy of his local dealer, as the dealer studies 
the wants and needs of his locality and buys such goods 
as he knows are best suited for his particular section. 


CLEAN UP. 


I am sorry to say that the following bit of advice 
is one much needed in places: “clean up.” A clean, 
orderly place of business costs less to manage than one 
that is dirty and disorderly. The good influences radiat- 
ing from a well kept place will bear fruit every year in 
the increase of sales and the greater efficiency of your 
employees. Clean up your stock and get rid of some of 
the antiquated goods on your shelves and make room for 
something more modern. I was called to inventory a 
stock of goods a few years ago and found on a shelf on 


the second floor $80 worth of coffin trimmings that had. 


not been disturbed since 1862. Goods that are out of 
date are worth less every year that you keep them. So 
get them out of sight and sell at cost or less. It is like 
a tooth pulled to the average dealer to sell goods less 
than cost, but after it is over he feels better. 

Have your store well lighted at night. Nothing is 
more attractive from the street than a well lighted stove, 
and nothing is more dismal than a store with a few 
dirty, smoky lamps. Have your windows clean and well 
trimmed with seasonable goods. See that your clerks 
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are polite and obliging. Equip them with knowledge 
necessary for the intelligent conduct of your business. 
Observation is a good teacher, but not all clerks in a 
Hardware store have their faculty of observation so 
trained that it will work automatically in every instance. 
A clerk needs help and should not be left to grope his 
way upward unaided. Frequently kindly counsel will 
not come amiss. Mistakes should be pointed out and 
their remedy suggested. Above all, every employer him- 
self should be to his clerk a shining example of industry, 
intelligent effort and absolute honesty in all things. 


BEING A GOOD MERCHANT MEANS HARD WORK. 


Now here is a statement calculated to make a mer- 
chant sit up and take notice, and the more he thinks 
the more he will feel like thinking until he has thought 
the question dry. What is the reason that last week when 
John Smith came in to buy a pair of Skates that you did 
not sell him, but he went across the street and bought 
from the other fellow? What is the reason that yesterday 
your competitor had an ad in the local paper that filled 
his store to-day with customers, while your clerks were 
standing around chewing gum? I know what you will 
say. Maybe this or maybe that, but the biggest “ maybe” 
is you are not as good a merchant as he is. Don’t you 
know that it is harder work to think like “ blazes” than 
it is to go out and black a Stove. The most of us are 
inclined to shrink from looking our business fairly and 
squarely in the face, and then make plans to make “ her 
hum.” It is a good deal easier to sit on the counter than 
it is to write up a good ad. It is a good deal easier to 
empty a barrel of Oil than it is to sit down and figure out 
how to become a better salesman. What I am trying to 
get at is that it is mighty hard work to be a “ cracking” 
good merchant. It takes a whole lot of energy and push, 
and it takes it every day in the week. When you sit 
down and read The Iron Age or any other good trade 
journal you have got to get the wheels in your head in 
motion if you get any good out of it. 
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However, it continues to thrive, and 
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SALESMANSHIP. 


Why is it that so many clerks and merchants do not 
exert themselves more in the art of salesmanship? They 
are respectful, courteous, polite, dignified, friendly. They 
answer questions with skill and knowledge and they are 
sincere in thinking that they have performed their duty 
to the utmost. But they do not. They are negative in 
their attitude and talk. They leave all the positive work 
and positive thinking to the prospective buyer, and there- 
fore unless the person has a real and hungry, persistent, 
positive want he goes away from the store without pur- 
chasing and a sale is lost. 

Study your goods, then the art of salesmanship, and 
finally study that wonderful subject, human nature, and 
how to sway and influence the members of the human 
family. I have a merchant in mind who has for his 
motto, “ We have it, can get it, or it isn’t made.” No 
one can come into his store and ask for an article, be it 
ever so small, but that the goods are immediately forth- 
coming, or the remark that “we are just out, but will 
have it to-morrow,” and he makes good his promise by 
ordering the goods by mail or express. He figures that a 
satisfied customer is one of the best assets a dealer can 
have, and he naturally expects to see him again when in 
want of goods. 


IT PAYS TO LOOK AFTER THE SMALL ORDERS. 


There is a natural attraction in the big order, and 
merchants are too frequently tempted beyond the limits 
of goqd business policy to obtain it. Sometimes the 
margin of profit is cut into, or extravagant concession 
made. In fact, it sometimes seems as though any method 
is regarded as legitimate to obtain a nice, fat order. Asa 
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matter of fact the dozen or two little purchases that are 
so apt to be despised and frequently neglected are very 
apt to represent more profit, as well as a wider clientage, 
than the one order that is a dozen times as big. 

IT IS THE STEADY CUSTOMER THAT PAYS 
in the end, even though his individual purchases fall 
within the list of despised small orders. Don’t neglect 
the small order for the big one. Rather depend upon 
the little one for profit, and get as many of them as you 
can. The man who spends 25 cents a day with you at a 
good rate of profit will make you more money in a life- 
time than the one who once or twice in a dozen years 
gives you a $100 order, after frying every drop of fat 
out of it by the extra concessions he demands with it 
because if its importance. 

Wednesday’s Session. 

The Wednesday meeting was given up to reports, elec- 
tion of officers, some routine business and a Question 
Box session, which developed interesting features. 
President Ernst explained that the serious illness of 
Secretary Foley prevented the presentation of a secre- 
tary’s report and an announcement of the condition of 
the association’s membership. The report of Treasurer 
I. E. Pelton showed a prosperous financial condition. 
J. J. Douglas made the report for the Finance Committee 
and B. L. Andrews that of the delegates to the national 
convention. 

New Officers. 

The report of the Committee on Nominations was car- 
ried out in the election of the following officers for the 
ensuing year: 

PRESIDENT, L. G. Mattison, Newark. 

First VICE-PRESIDENT, John Holley Bradish, Batavia. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, John G. Ferres, Johnstown, 

SEcrETARY, J. B. Foley, Syracuse. 
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TREASURER, F’. E. Pelton, Herkimer. 

Directors, three years, Louis J. Ernst, Rochester; 
George W. Rockwell, Horseheads; W. J. Hoyt, Wells- 
ville. 


DELEGATES TO NATIONAL CONVENTION, L. G. Mattison, 
J. B. Foley, John E. Larrabee, Amsterdam; A. E. Towne, 
Saratoga Springs; Louis J. Ernst, Rochester. 

The delegates were empowered to select their own 
alternates if unable to attend. 

The recommendation of the president bearing upon 
the term of service of the Committee on Legislation was 
adopted, so that hereafter it shall date for a year from 
June 1, which will cover the duration of the sessions 
of Congress and the State Legislature. This was a re 
sult of the report of the committee, headed by John G. 
Ferres. 

Clark Bloss, for the Committee on Organization, urged 
the encouragement of exhibits by manufacturers at an- 
nual meetings. A few minor changes in by-laws, follow- 
ing President Ernst’s suggestion, were made upon the 
recommendation of the Committee on Constitution, headed 
by Chairman John DB. Larrabee. 

Giles H. Stillwell, president of the Syracuse Chamber 
of Commerce, spoke briefly as a representative of the 
city’s association of business men. He spoke strongly of 
the value of enterprising business methods and the duty 
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of the business man to his community in employing good 
methods, a duty which the community is quick to recipro- 
cate. He expressed the hope that Syracuse be made the 
permanent place of meeting of the association. 


Methods of Collecting Outstanding Accounts. 


The question box developed interesting discussions. 
After some talk it was unanimously voted that manu- 
facturers’ exhibitions in connection with association 
meetings should be encouraged. The first important 
question announced by Chairman L. G. Mattison of the 
Question Box Committee was as to methods of collecting 
outstanding accounts. J. R. Taylor, Little Falls, stated 
that he had adopted a system of letters to delinquent 
debtors, always naming a date by which time payment 
should be made, and in subsequent letters reminding the 
‘ustomer of failure to respond by payment on the required 
day. 

W. J. Hoyt, Wellsville, told of the results of the 
formation of a Business Men’s Association in his town, 
in which 90 per cent. of the merchants became members. 
The three Hardware merchants came together in the mat- 
ter and adopted a method of stimulating payment of slow 
accounts. A yellow slip was provided and sent to debtors, 
informing them that unless the account was settled by a 
given date the matter would be handed to the Business 
Men’s Association. The result was the prompt payment 
by hitherto slow pay customers, including accounts which 
had been considered practically uncollectable. 

J. G. Ferres spoke of a similar association and system 
in Johnstown, which has tended to put retail business 
on a cash basis. He strongly recommended the sending 
out of monthly statements, which make a vast difference 
in securing prompt payment of accounts. 

G. A. Tuttle, Palmyra, advocated the declining of 
very small book accounts, on the theory that such ac- 
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counts are liable to be overlooked by customers, and that 
a person should be able to pay cash for 25 or 50 cents’ 
worth of goods. 

O. O. Laine, Canisteo, had adopted the monthly sys- 
tem, and his experience at first was that the more fre- 
quent bills were considered as duns, but the feeling had 
worn away with a knowledge of reasons. He gives a 5 
per cent. discount for cash, and considers it worth while. 

The question of handling small and insignificant ac- 
counts brought out other discussion along similar 
lines. 

John H. Bradish, Batavia, told of the old method of 
sending out bills annually, to the farmers on October 1 
and .0 the townspeople on January 1. Four years ago Mr. 
Bradish began to send out monthly bills, and has found 
that one result has been to greatly reduce book accounts. 
As to small accounts he disliked to give up a whole page 
of his ledger for a 25-cent account, and asked informa- 
tion as to how others avoided this. 

George B. Allen, Buffalo, uses a special, indexed 
ledger for this class of account. 

John G. Ferres uses a card system, which he de- 
scribed. All small ‘accounts are transferred from the 
charge book to cards about 5 in. long and 4 in. high, 
kept in a box fitting a space in the safe. The cards are 
indexed by a tab card for each letter, so that they are 
easily referred to. When such an account is settled the 
card, if it still has available space, and if it is presumed 
that the customer may again ask small credit, is put 
aside for future use. The cards are ruled to give 
wider space for charges than for credits. 

A. BE. Towne, Saratoga Springs, has made every effort 
to cut out all small accounts, though to rigidly carry out 
the rule is at times difficult. He tells people frankly that 
he does: not want such accounts. Some trade is lost, but 
usually in a very small way. 

Others joined in the discussion by suggestion or ques- 
tion, and this part of the meeting proved most profitable 
and interesting. 

Thursday’s Doings. 


Thursday was the great day. In the morning the 
association was the guest of the Camillus Cutlery Com- 
pany at its works at Camillus, the members going out by 
special train. 

The meeting came in the afternoon and was open to 
all. The hall was filled. A warm welcome was ex- 
tended W. P. Bogardus, Mount Vernon, Ohio, former 
president of the National Retail Hardware Association, 
who was the first speaker. He made an interesting ad- 
dress, in which he touched upon the catalogue house 
question and its relation to the parcels post bill in a way 
that commanded close attention and met with hearty ap- 
proval, 


President Ernst read a letter of regret from George 
H. Sargent, Sargent & Co., New York, who was unable 
to be present because of illness and who was on the pro- 
gramme for an address entitled “ Looking Backward.” 


The Hardwareman’s Advertising. 


L. B. Elliott, Rochester, N. Y., spoke on “ Advertising 
in Relation to the Hardware Dealer.” His address was 
in part as follows: 


Your advertising should begin in the store. The show 
window should be utilized to the fullest extent. The dis- 
play should be changed very often; twice a week is not 
too often in order that the public may always find some- 
thing new to look at and to interest it. The Hardware 
business lends itself particularly well to window demon- 
strations. A moving mechanical device or a living dem- 
onstrator will attract the attention of nearly every 
passer-by, whereas a still display very often passes un- 
noticed. 


THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE INTERIOR OF THE STORE 


is of very great importance. An abundance of light, free 
passageway for customers, orderly arrangement of goods 
and absolute neatness and cleanliness in every depart- 
ment are forms of advertising that create a favorable 
impression of the business on the public. 

The selection and training of salespeople should be 
given particular attention. Frequent conferences be- 
tween the salesmen and the head of the business are very 
beneficial. 
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WHEN A NEW LINE IS TAKEN UP 


by the store the salesmen should be called together and 
given instructions as to the points of advantage and the 
best methods of selling. Even though the article is 
handled exclusively by one salesman, the others will gain 
inspiration and information that will be of value to them. 
Salesmen should be educated to be prompt and attentive 
in the Hardware store, as in any other line of business. 


WRAPPING PAPER, &C. 


A great deal of valuable advertising can be obtained 
by the use of attractively printed wrapping paper, bags 
and boxes in which to inclose articles sold. The pur- 
chaser will appreciate attention of this kind, and it costs 
but little, if any, more than the ordinary method of hand- 
ling packages. 

CHANGED CONDITIONS. 


As to general publicity, the newspaper is the first and 
most important medium. I notice among the objects of 
your association is “to place the business of the retail 
dealer upon such a basis as will enable him to meet the 
changed conditions of our business life.” One of these 
changed conditions is the absolute necessity for newspa- 
per advertising. The newspaper is the daily companion 
and source of information for the public. The people 
have become educated to desire more information and 
more general information than ever before, and this in- 
formation can be obtained from the newspaper. An ex- 
tensive employment of the newspaper by merchandising 
concerns for advertising purposes and the excellent infor- 
mation contained in their announcements for the guidance 
of the buying public has created a new condition, in that 
the public depends to a large extent for its information 
as to purchases upon the advertisements in the news- 
papers. 

IT PAYS TO USE LIBERAL SPACE 


in the newspaper. The public is going to judge of your 
business largely from the kind of an advertisement that 
you put forth. Liberal space gives an opportunity to 
speak of a number of articles, to get attractive and con- 
vincing display, to use attractive illustrations and to 
command position in the newspaper. A large advertise- 
ment is more readily seen and commands more atten- 
tion. It also shows the public that you have faith in 
your own business. Liberal space alone, however, will 
not prove a paying investment. The matter that is used 
in the space is of even more importance. Absolute truth- 
fulness and sincerity in the advertisement is the keynote 
of success. Make your advertising in keeping with the 
news spirit of the newspaper, 


HAVE A STORY TO TELL, 


or else do not advertise. If the public finds in each of 
your announcements something of interest, real informa- 
tion, the public will continue to read your advertise- 
ments. If they are deceived once or twice after they 
have spent their time in reading your advertisement by 
finding that after all there is nothing of importance told 
there, the tendency will be to pass over your announce- 
ments from that time forward. Tell your story as briefly 
as possible, but tell it well. 


TAKE THE PUBLIC INTO YOUR CONFIDENCE. 


Tell them why you have selected your stock of cer- 
tain makes of Tools, Razors, Scissors, Pocket Knives and 
Skates. Take up the different specialties you handle and 
tell the people what use can be made of them in the 
liousehold, in the machine shop. Make your advertising 
seasonable. When the time for mince pies and stuffing 
turkeys arrives have your Meat and Food Choppers in 
the foreground. When the building season opens up push 
Carpenters’ Tools and Building Hardware. When the 
spring breezes start the grass and flowers get up a spe- 
cial set of Lawn Tools. Show up the Lawn Mower. 
Make a specialty of it. Tell the people how they can 
save time and have a better lawn by the use of a Grass 
Catcher. Tell the householder the value of a Lawn 
Roller, and so on through the list. There are hundreds 
and thousands of people in every locality who go through 
their daily routine without stopping to think how much 
easier or better they could do the work if they had the 
1ight Tools. Many of them do not know of new inven- 
tions, or even of many old ones for labor-saving pur- 
poses, 


IT IS THE PROVINCE OF THE HARDWARE DEALER TO EDUCATE 
THE PUBLIC 


in regard to these Tools and their uses, and thereby 
create a demand that did not exist before. Too many 
dealers figure on the basis that there are so many hun- 
dreds of pairs of Shears sold in their town each year, so 
niany hundred of pairs of Skates, so many dozen of Lan- 
terns, Food Choppers, &c., and the only question with 
them is what proportion of that business they can get for 
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themselves. The man who ignores that proposition en- 
tirely and devotes himself to the task of creating new 
business will, in so doing, not only reap a larger share of 
existing business, but will have an exclusive clientele to 
fall back on that his competitor will find very difficult to 
divert from him. 

It pays to use good illustrations in newspaper adver- 
tising, and with the present methods of making illustra- 
tions these can be had at comparatively small cost. 


CATER TO THE EYE, 


The public is largely eye-minded. Impressions are 
wore quickly received through the eye than through type 
matter. A good picture of an article will often sell more 
of them than any amount of type matter, and any good 
picture will serve to attract attention and fix the eye on 
the advertisement. Fancy pictures are of little use them- 
selves. Illustrations showing the articles in actual use 
where practical are the most satisfactory in making up a 
display advertisement. Do not try to put in too much 
matter, use good white space all around your type mat- 
ter. The more easily the advertisement is read the more 
certain you are of having it read. 

Change your advertisement every time it appears. 
Many dealers think that it is simply sufficient to keep 
the name before the public. If you will call to mind your 
circle of acquaintances, you will find that some of the 
best known names are known chiefly for unprogressive- 
ness, 


THE INSERTION OF A SET ANNOUNCEMENT 


of any store tends to create in the minds of the public 
the impression that there is nothing new in that store. 
Then again the advertiser who puts before the public 
565 different arguments in the year, telling about 365 
different articles, has 365 more chances to interest the 
possible purchaser than the man who runs the same ad- 
vertisement continuously. 

The great drawback to progressive advertising in 
many retail stores is the lack of time or ability on the 
part of the proprietor to prepare the proper kind of ad- 
vertisements and illustrations. Let me suggest that if 
there is no competent firm in your city that devotes it- 
self especially to the preparation of advertising, 


SELECT SOME YOUNG MAN 


from among the sales force and give this work over to 
him. He will take a great deal of interest in it as a rule, 
and will be continually striving to outdo your competi- 
tors in the advertising pages of the paper. With your 
assistance he will be able to prepare daily advertising 
matter that will be of real value. 


MANUFACTURERS’ HELP. 


Finally, let me call your attention to the assistance 
that you can obtain from the manufacturers. There is 
scarcely a manufacturer of Hardware or Hardware Spe- 
cialties in the country who is not alive to the importance 
of advertising, and once he finds that you are also alive 
to its importanee and will use intelligently and con- 
scientiously the advertising matter that he may place in 
your hands, he will go to almost any length you may 
desire in supplying you with circulars and booklets that 
you can inclose in every package that leaves your place 
of business. In many cases he will furnish you with 
illustrations and electrotypes of ready-made advertise- 
ments that have been prepared with great care, and will 
prove very effective when used in your regular advertis- 
ing space. He may even be willing in some cases to 
assist you by bearing part of the expense for a newspaper 
campaign in pushing the sale of his particular specialty 
for a time until it is introduced in your locality. He will 
be able to make valuable suggestions to you as to how 
you can best advertise his particular product, because he 
has gone through the mill himself and has found out by 
paying the bills the best way to do it. 


W. M. Pratt’s Address. 


W. M. Pratt of Goodell-Pratt Company. Greenfield, 
Mass., and a vice-president of the American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association, made an admirable address 
of considerable length on the subject of “‘Tool Topics,” 
which was universally commented upon for its excellent 
suggestions. 


Percentage of Expense. 


Various opinions were expressed as to the “ percentage 
that total expense should bear to total sales,” ranging 
from 15% to 25 per cent. Several members gave favor- 
able opinions as to the merits of loose leaf inventory 
systems. The value of premiums as a means of attract- 
ing trade brought out a variety of generally unfavorable 
opinions. 
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Collection Agencies. 


There was some discussion as to the employment of 
collection agencies in collecting slow accounts, the prac- 
tically unanimous opinion being that the ordinary agency 
is mischievous to business, but that an attorney charging 
reasonable percentage is satisfactory for this purpose. 
The clubbing together of merchants to employ the same 
lawyer for collecting bills was advocated as the result 
of the experience of several members. 

Resolutions. 

Chairman F. E. Pelton of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions embodied in his report a resolution that the asso- 
ciation extend to Secretary J. B. Foley hearty sympathy 
and sincere hope of recovery, and “that much of the 
success of this convention is due to the careful prelim- 
inary work which he has done, and the courteous and 
faithful services he has rendered have been of vital inter- 
est to the association since its formation.” 

A resolution expressed thanks to C. P. Sherwood for 
his labors at his stepping into the breach when Mr. Foley 
was stricken, and the sentiment was expressed that “ We 
feel the success of the Hardware exposition is largely due 
to his untiring efforts and business management.” There 
was a resolution favoring good roads, and another thank- 
ing Acting Mayor Sadler for his welcoming words. 

The following resolution was adopted relative to the 
advance in Stoves and Stove Repairs: 

Resolved, That we, the Retail Hardware Association of the 
State of New York, consider the last advance on Stoves and 
Stove Repairs unnecessary and unreasonable; also one that 
places an extra burden on the trade, making it all the harder 
to compete with catalogue and mail order Cesen, also Range 
pedlers; and we do most emphatically protest against any 
further advance, as announced by the Stove Association, and 
that should it occur the president is hereby authorized to ap- 
point a committee of three to a the increased cost to 
manufacture Stoves and also the methods of the Stove Associa- 
tion and report the same to the president, and he is further 


hereby authorized to take action necessary to protect the mem 
bers of the association. 


The Banquet. 

The banquet was at the Yates Hotel, with a very large 
and very representative attendance, which included a 
goodly number of ladies. John G. Ferres was a graceful 
toastmaster, and other speakers were Hon. Theodore E. 
Hancock, Syracuse, ex-Attorney-General of New York: 
W. P. Bogardus, William M. Pratt and E. C. Neal, Buf- 
falo. Marshall P. Wilder, the humorist, told amusing 
stories. The speakers’ remarks were rich in humor, 
coupled with more serious topics. There was singing by 
the assembled guests, which added to the gayety of the 
evening. The Banquet Committee consisted of John Hol- 
ley Bradish, L. G. Mattison, John B. Foley, W. E. Cook, 
F. E. Pelton, J. G, Ferres and Charles P. Sherwood. 


EXHIBITS AND EXHIBITORS. 


The exhibition by manufacturers and jobbers was a 
very representative one of the products which go to make 
up the stock of the Hardware merchant. The modern 
trend of the trade was strongly in evidence. The manu- 
facturers of Paints and kindred materials were much in 
evidence, recognizing that the Hardware merchant has 
come to consider Paints and Varnishes and the like as 
not only legitimate, but very profitable Jines. Stoves, 
Ranges and Furnaces were equally well represented for 
the same reasons. 

The chief drawback was lack of space, every foot of 
available space being occupied and exhibitors cry- 
ing for more. Several secured quarters at the Yates 
Hotel for this purpose. 

The accepted idea, as expressed on all sides and in 
the meetings, was that the exhibitions are important in 
increasing the value of the meetings, in the benefit to 
members in the bringing out of a larger attendance, as 
a strong talking point in increasing the membership, and 
as a source of revenue, for the New York association 
netted a handsome profit above all expenses of the con- 
vention building. An important feature of the exhibition 
was the discriminating admittance of the public. The 
local merchants were given tickets, which they distributed 
to customers and those who may be customers, thus af- 
fording them free entrance to the hall. A great many 
interested persons, both men and women, availed them- 
selves of the opportunity, to the mutual advantage of 
exhibitors and merchants. 


The exhibitors were as follows: 

AcME WnhHire Lean & CoLtorR Works, Detroit: Represented by 
W. J. Carlyle and H. C. Woodworth. 

AMERICAN MurntTicRAPH COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: E. B. Quack- 
enbush and R. W. Phelps. 
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AMERICAN STREL & Wirw COMPANY, New York: Represented by 
L. A. Dietrich, F. B. Shepard, J. G. Gill and H. C. Pratt. 
ATKINS, E. C., & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: Saws. Represented by 

J. F. Carey and’s. F. Perrigo. 

BercGer Mro. Comvany, Canton, Ohio: Sheet Metal Goods. Rep- 
ae by I. J. Shults, H. L. Mackenzie and Harry G 

ow. 

BLACKSTONE Mre. COMPANY, Jamestown, N. Y.: Washers. Rep- 
resented by D. VP. Hicks. 

BUFFALO WHOLESALE HARDWARE CoMPANY, Buffalo: H. EB. Bris- 
tol, A. W. Weaver, C. H. Elliott, J. A. Pratt, W. S. Boyde 
and John P. Becker. 

BurHAans & BiAcKk Company, Syracuse: Represented by J. W. 
Black, K. W. Swift, Charles Dietel, Duane Eggleston, A. L. 
Hammond, Patrick Brown, Burt Harrington, Edward Chol- 
lar, Michael Hayes, Alonzo Strong, John Spiers. 

Butter & JoHNSON, Syracuse: Aluminum Oil Heaters. Repre- 
sented by W. P. Butler. 

CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y.: Sharpening 
Stones and Specialties. epresented by George N. Allen 
and L..M. Haskins. 

CoLpwEL!L. LAWN Mower Company, Newburgh, N. Y.: Represent- 
ed by H. T. Coldwell and A. C. Wilson. 

Co-OPFRATIVE FouNDRY COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y.: Red Cross 
pengre. Represented by C. B. Kelley, J. W. Ross and N. R. 

ond, 

CorBin Caspinet Lock Company, New Britain, Conn.: Repre- 
sented by George F. Taylor, D. Fi. Brainerd of the Corbin 
Company, and C. R. Converse, F. B. Foster, R. W. Ford, 
E. B. Calkins, A. L. Sovercool, H. H. Kimball and C, A. 
Atwater of Barker, Rose & Clinton Company, Elmira. 

Cox, ABRAM, STOVE ComPANy, Philadelphia : epresented by 
E. E. Pennewill, J. F. Hart, Edward E. Barton, N. J. Fuller 
and H. E. Sherwood. 

DEALERS’ SieaAM PACKING COMPANY, Palmyra, N. Y.: Represent- 
ed by Franklin Brown and J. P. Ballau. 

DOMINION CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Montreal, Can.: Ammunition. 
Represented by C. Edward Wood, James Ross and F. L 
Halford. 

Estate or P. D. BrckwitrH, Dowagiac, Mich.: Round Oak 
Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces. Represented by C. B. Harris, 
H. P. Mosher and Samuel Skinner. 

FULLER & WARREN COMPANY, Troy, N. Y.: Stoves and Ranges. 
Represented by C. K. Eastwood and F. O. Beattie. 

GALUSHA Srovm Company, Rochester, N. Y.: Represented by 
Henry M. Doyle and W. P. Miller. 

GLIDDEN VARNISH ComMPaNny, Cleveland: Jap-a-Lac. Represented 
by George C. Choate and Mathew Kehoe. 

GOODELL-Pratr Company, Greenfield, Mass.: Small Tools. Rep 
resented by W. M. Pratt, J. G. Stevens and G. H. Warren. 

Hester, H. E., Company, Syracuse: Mail Boxes, Ash Sifters, 
Stove Kepairs, &c. Represented by Jacob Wagner, Michael 
McGuire and N. T. Altzhauser. 

a & ALLEN ARMS COMPANY: Represented by Edward BE. 
erry. 

Iivrtey Mroe. Company. New York: Little Giant Floor Scraper. 
Represented by N. H. Haberle. 

KAMPFE Bros., New York: Star Safety Razors. Represented by 
Albert L. Hunt. 

Ketsry Hwating Company, Syracuse. Represented by R. H. 
Bradley and EB. H. Bradley. 

LANDERS, FrRary & CLARK, New Britain, Conn.: Universal Coffee 
Percolator, Bread Mixer, Cake Maker and Food Chopper. 
Represented by Will T. Hedges, T. N. Bristol and L. L. 
Redick. 

LASHER, C. W., Mra. Company, Davenport, Iowa: Pot Covers and 
Dealers’ Cabinet, Kitchen Kumfort Plate Scraper. Repre- 
sented by C. W. Lasher. 

Lippy, Hartow & Co., Boston: Dog Collars and other dog out- 
fittings. Represented by N. 8. Bristol. 

LiskK Mra. Company, Canandaigua, N. Y.: Enameled, Tin, Gal- 
vanized and Antirusting Ware. Represented by W. D. Sum- 
mers and W. T. Young. 

Lowe Bros. Company, Dayton, Ohio: Paint Products. Repre- 
sented by W. R. Platt, George L. Paine, D. P. Grant and 
Cc. J. Parkhurst. 

McINTOSH HARDWARE CORPORATION, Cleveland: Represented by 
E. R. Pughes. 

MALLEABLE Stepi Rance Mrc. Company, South Bend, Ind.: 
Represented by R. W. Gough. 

NEVIN, T. H., Company, Pittsburgh: White Lead and Paint. 
Represented by H. R. Gibbs. 

Ouro Varnisu Company, Cleveland: Represented by W. F. 
Fout and F. E. Keeler. 

PrTERS CarrRIDGR COMPANY, Cincinnati: Represented by George 
R. Benjamin. 

PIKE Mrc. Company, Pike, N. H.: Oilstones, Razor Hones, 
Corundum Wheels. Represented by E. Bertram Pike, Mau- 
rice Gaudry and Herbert J. Hill. 

PittspurGH SrerLt Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Represented by 
J. F. Williams, H. M. Brooks and C. T. Burkhardt. 

Pratt & LAMBERT, Buffalo: Varnishes. Represented by A. S. 
Butler, H. S. Prescott and C. W. Ritter. 

PRITCHARD-STRONG COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y.: Lanterns. Rep- 
resented by R. B. Alvord. 

RaATHBONF, SArD & Co., Albany, N. Y.: Acorn Coal Ranges and 
Combination Ranges. 

Rrep Mra. Company, Newark, N. Y.: Antirust Sheet Metal 
Goods. Represented by G. G. Stuart, C. W. Marshall, M. J. 
Darling and C. W. Lewis. 

Repuetic Mera Ware Company, Buffalo: Represented by C. C. 
Ward, C. H. Kent, R. T. Eddy, W. F. Kieffer and C. F. 
Wittle. 

aw ARMS CoMPANY, Ilion, N. Y.: Represented by F. B. 

ark. 

RoBERTS HARDWARE COMPANY, Utica, N. Y.: Owner Continental 
Tool Company, line of Continental Garden Tools. Repre- 
sented hy W. H. Roberts, David Murray, John W. Green, 
T. B. Hubbell, James M. Eiffe, H. J. Bellosa, W. H. Floyd 
and J. C. Bolles. 

ROBESON CUTLERY COMPANY and ROCHESTER STAMPING COM- 
PANY, Rochester, N. Y.: Represented by G. W. Robeson, 
Cc. W. Gillette, C. V. Lewis and F. J. Cross. 

Savace ARMs COMPANY, Utica, N. Y.: Firearms. Represented 
by Harry EB. Haynes. 

SHBRWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland: Paints. Represented 
by L. J. Fasquelle, E. A. Kydd, A. D. Collins, H. T. Sheldon 
and G. A. Durwart. 

SHerwoop MetTat WorkKING Company, Syracuse: Metal Frame 
Adjustable Screens. Represented by J. E. Sherwood and 
oO. D. Blanchard. 

Sirt Stovp Works, Rochester, N. Y.: Sterling Ranges and 
Heaters, Combination Gas and Coal Ranges. Represented 
by B. M. Ross, BE. B. Ross and W. G. Hendershott. 

Simmons Harpwakr Company, St. Louis: Represented by Frank 
J. Semple, A. C. Penn, b. BE. Hall, Thomas H. Paterson 
and John N. Hunter. 
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StmonpDs MFG. Company, Fitchburg, Mass.: Represented by 
G. T. Curtis, F. L. Mercier and R. D. Baldwin. 

SMITH, F. A., Mra. COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y.: Mantles and Sup 

plies. Represented by J. A. Millener. 
SrTarRet?, L. A., COMPANY, Athol, Mass.: Fine Mechanics’ Tools. 
Represented by F. A. Ball and James D. Grant. 

Sun Stove Company, Detroit: Gasoline, Oil and Gas Stoves. 
Represented by W. H. French. 

SYRACUSE Stove WorKS, Syracuse: Represented by A. E. Coe, 
W. H. Owens, J. F. Bunn, W. R. Sherman, L. H. Soper and 
F. R. Harmon 

Weep & Co., Buffalo: Jobbers. Represented by C. E. Woeppel,, 
c. &. Wells, L. G. Humphrey, F. H. Mathews, Leo B. 
Kirsh and George P. Tolsma. 

WHITE LILY WASHER COMPANY, Davenport, Iowa: Represented 

by R. P. Searle. 

WHITE Mop WRINGER COMPANY, Fultonville, N. Y.: Mop Wring- 

er. Represented by O. N. Wardwell. 

WHITMAN & BARNES MFG. COMPANY, Chicago: Agricultural Im 
lements, Hay Cars, Grindstones, Lawn Mowers, Twist 
rills, Reamers, Wrenches. Represented by J. S. Wood and 

S. M. Kitchen. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, New Haven, Conn.: 
Represented by George R. Ginn. 


Other jobbers and manufacturers present were: 


BUFFALO CO-OPERATIVE Stovmr COMPANY, Buffalo: Represented 
by Charles P. Smith. 

Co-OPERATIVE Founpry Company, Rochester, N. Y.: Repre- 
sented by N. R. Bond. 

F. W. Devoe & C. T. Reynotps Company, New York: Repre- 
sented by J. H. Selleck and F. D. Everts. 

E. I. Du Pont pe Nemours PowpEeR COMPANY, Wilmington, 
Del.: Represented by B. H. Norton. 

ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY, Philadelphia: Represented by Al- 
fred J. Clyme. 

Genny, i & Street Company, Cleveland: Roofing and Steel 

ate. 

JEWELL BELTING COMPANY, Hartford, Conn.: Represented by 
Scott C. Ball. 

LOVELL MyaG. COMPANY, Erie, Pa.: Represented by W. S. Hath- 
away. 

MatHews & BoucerR Company, Rochester, N. Y.: Represented 
by W. P. Foster, J. C. Williamson, J. H. Bacon, E. BE. Parker 
and W. F. Brinsmaid. 

New Jersey Wire CLiornH Company, Trenton, N. J.: Repre- 
sented by S. McClelland. 

PENINSULAR PAINT & VARNISH COMPANY, Buffalo: Represented 
by W. J. Cole. 

Pierce, BurLeR & Pierce Mra. COMPANY, Syracuse: Repre- 
sented by H. A. Kehoe. 

PITTSTON STOVE COMPANY, Pittston, Pa.: Represented by J. P. 
McKaig. 

“on & Co., New Haven, Conn.: Represented by Scott C. 

all. 

STANDARD FNAMELED WARE COMPANY, New York: Represented 
by Frank E. Ferguson. 

me PAINT COMPANY, New York: Represented by J. E. 
sandy. 

Weir Stove Company, Taunton, Mass.: Represented by W. H. 
Barker. 


Souvenirs. 


There was an uncommon abundance of souvenirs for 
distribution by exhibitors. Among them were the fol- 
lowing: 


Ac Wuite Leap & Cotor WorkKs, Detroit: Pockketbook and 

at pin. 

AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, New York: Packages as- 
sorted Tacks, letter opener. 

B.: & anu & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: Watch fob, pocket 
comb. 

BARKER, Rose & CLINTON COMPANY, Elmira, N. Y.: Syracuse 
Toy Cannon and Ammunition. 

CorBIn CaBINET LOCK COMPANY, New Britain, Conn.: Pocket 
atlas, cuff buttons, mezzotint picture of caged lion secured 
by Corbin Lock. 

CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y.: Knife Sharpener. 

Cronk & CarrieR Mro. CoMPANyY, Elmira, N. Y.: Check per- 
forator. 

DOMINION CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Montreal: Souvenir post card. 

F. ‘ en & C. T. REYNOLDS CoMPANyY, New York: Note 
ook. 

ESTATE OF P. D. BECKWITH, Dowagiac, Mich.: Stein, pin. 

GALUSHA Stove Company, Rochester, N. Y.: Pocketbook. 

H. BE. Hester Company, Syracuse: Pocket mirror. 

KAMPFE Bros., New York: Celluloid calender and memorandum. 

Lowe Bros. Company, Dayton, Ohio: Fob, stick pin, button. 

ae STEEL RANGE MrFcG. COMPANY, South Bend, Ind.: 
ob. 
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T. H. Nevin Company, Pittsburgh: Fob. 

PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Cincinnati: Button, stick pin. 

PIKE MrFc. Company, Pike, N. H.: Blotter. 

PITTSBURGH Street Company, Pittsburgh: Wire puzzle. 

PRITCHARD-StRONG COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y.: ‘“ Uncle Obe- 
diah *’ button, souvenir post card. 

Rrep Mre. Company, Newark, N. Y.: Match safe, ash tray. 

ROBESON CcrTL_ERY COMPANY, Rochester: Pocket Knife. 

SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland: Cuff buttons. 

SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, St. Louis: Note book, button 
and badge. 

L. A. Srarretr Company, Athol, Mass.: Eye glass, Screw 
Driver, scarf pin. 

WEED & Co., Buffalo: Fob. 

WHITE LILY WASHER CoMPANY, Davenport, Iowa: Ink stand. 

WHITMAN & BARNES Mre. Company, Chicago: Fob. 


———»- e—__ 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
IN READING COLUMNS 


RED. P. STRAUB & CO., who carry on an extensive 
Hardware business at Evansville, Ind., buying and 
selling for cash only, confine their newspaper advertising 
to what are known as “ locals,” making no effort in the 
direction of large display announcements. These para- 
graphs, appearing as they do on different pages and right 
in the midst of news matter and set in the same type, are 
found to be very effective and serve admirably the pur- 
pose for which they are intended. To afford an idea of 
the character of these advertisements we reproduce the 
following: 
New lot of Folding Go-Carts, Boys’ Wagons, 
Velocipedes and Tricycles, Lawrence best 
Paints and Varnishes. Home savings banks, 
with key, $1.00. Fred P. Straub & Co., 224 
Main street. 





Clothes Wringers, $1.25 and up; Washing 
Machines, $2.50 and up; Potts’ nickel-plated 
irons, $1.00 set; Asbestos and Fluting Irons, 
Big Dollar Alarm Clocks, 75c.; Food Chop- 
pers, 50ce. and up. A fine line of best enam 
eled and tin ware at special low prices. Lad- 
ders, 35e. and up. Bird Cages, 50c. and up. 
Fred P. Straub & Co., Hardware Dealers. 


Buy the best tools at 224 Main street. They 
have a fine line of Carpenters’, Coopers’, 
Bricklayers’, Plasterers’, Butchers’ and RBar- 
bers’ Tools. targains in boring machines. 
Post Hole Diggers, Building Hardware and 
Nails. Ingersoll gnaranteed watches, $1.00 
and up. Fred P. Straub & Co., next door to 
Pecnle’s Savings Bank. See prices in their 
show windows. . 

It will be observed that prices are mentioned here 
and there, while in one instance the public is invited to 
note prices in the firm’s show windows, thus calling at- 
tention indirectly to the exhibits made therein, which are 
frequently changed. These “locals” appear in all the 
dailies and also the Evansville weekly papers, so that a 
wide circulation is secured. Most of the time they refer 
to seasonable goods, but occasionally staples are men- 
tioned. 

In addition the firm mails and distributes circulars 
and other printed matter, which manufacturers are glad 
to furnish free of charge, with the name of the house 
printed thereon. 


Indiana Retail Hardware Association. 


HE importance of the eighth annual convention of the 
t Indiana Retail Hardware Association, held last week 
at Indianapolis, may be gathered from the fact that close 
to 2000 men connected with the trade are estimated to 
have been present. With every detail carefully prear- 
ranged and carried out to a nicety, with an imposing 
Hardware show ably handled and effectually dissociated 
from the meetings, and with business sessions fully at- 
tended, capably directed and actively participated in, it 
may be said without reserve that the convention alto- 
gether left nothing to be desired. The Indiana Associa- 
tion, which has always been recognized as a pioneer in 
organized trade effort, seems this year to have solved 
every preplexing convention problem and set a new stand- 
ard in the model series of meetings just concluded. 





Attendance. 

The association membership is between 600 and 700, 
and from the number of retailers’ badges actually dis- 
tributed it would appear that not only was there a very 
full representation of the firms on the roll, but two and 
even more from some houses must have been present. 
An accurate count of the attendance at the first executive 
session, Wednesday afternoon, ran above the 500 mark, 
although nonmembers were -rigorously excluded at the 
door. The place of meeting, which was the largest room 
afforded in the Denison Hotel, was crowded to overflow- 
ing, but the programmes were so interesting and the dis- 
cussions so animated and instructive that no difficulty 
was experienced in preserving absolute order. Even those 
in the remote corners of the room were able to get the 
full benefit of everything that was said. 
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Hardware Show. 

The Hardware exhibit, occupying a hall some two 
blocks from the hotel, was undoubtedly one of the finest 
that has been held in connection with retail conventions. 
Unstinted credit is due to C. E. Hall, Albert De Prez and 
Otto E. Lang, the committee, to whose executive ability 
and untiring effiorts the success was due. It is worthy 
of mention that persons not connected with the trade 
were strictly excluded from the exhibition hall. It was 
a Hardware show for Hardwaremen, and the curious 
throng of souvenir hunters, which has marred so many 
similar affairs, was conspicuously absent. The exhibits 
themselves were of a very high order and were individ- 
ually handled by well informed and courteous represen- 
tetives; in fact, prominent executives from many of the 
exhibiting firms were present. Want of space in our 
columns forbids a detailed description of many elaborate 
and expensive booths, which deserve such recognition. 
A complete list, however, of the exhibits installed, with 
the names of those in charge, will be found elsewhere in 
this report. 


President’s Address. 


The annual address of President Frame, delivered at 
the opening session, Tuesday afternoon, was in part as 
follows: 


Our annual conventions have taken on the air of 
Hardware exhibitions. Your officers are pleased that 
their effurts in this line enable us to see and examine all 
the new things in Hardware and kindred lines. These 
exhibitions are great schools for us. Manufacturers and 
jobbers are represented here by beautiful displays of 
their goods and have men in charge who are the best 
of fellows—exports in their lines. You cannot talk with 
one of these men without learning something that will 
do you good. Let us spend as much time as we can 
among these exhibits and we will profit by it. 


GETTING THE BENEFIT OF ADVANCES. 


These prosperous times have increased the value of 
merchandise all along the line. Many of us have in our 
stores goods that were bought at less than they could be 
bought to-day. Let us not fail to take advantage of these 
market conditions and make our selling prices conform 
to what the goods would cost at the present time. It is 
easy money and it belongs to us; why not get it? We 
should follow the markets just as promptly as our jobbing 
friends, who do not wait until they buy again to change 
their selling prices, as so many of us are in the habit 
of doing. 


BUSINESSLIKE HANDLING OF ACCOUNTS. 


Let us take advantage of these good times to educate 
our customers to settlement of their accounts at frequent 
intervals. Those of us who do business in smaller towns 
and have farmer customers are in the habit of letting our 
goods go out on charge accounts with no specified time 
for payment. Frequently these accounts run too long, 
and how often have we been compelled to lose discounts 
because our customer was not ready to settle with us 
when we needed the money? I believe this can be 
remedied by having your trade understand that a limited 
time only is given on charge accounts; say 60 days as 
the extreme limit, and insist upon a settlement at that 
time. 

Tendencies are toward a nearer cash business, and we 
ean all help toward that end if we will. You don’t want 
a man’s business if it is not profitable, and how many 
times have we sold goods on credit and waited so long 
for our money that the interest on the account was as 
much as our profit? 

Our greatest competitors get the money in advance, 
and at the price we must sell our goods to meet their 
competition it is necessary that we get our money at the 
time of the sale, or within a stated period. 


MEETING IRREGULAR COMPETITION. 


Our competitors are of many kinds, from the lum- 
bermen who keep Builders’ Hardware as a means of 
selling their lumber, to the racket store which buys a few 
staples in Hardware and sells them at a very low price 
to advertise his notions and other goods. To meet these 
conditions, which in no two towns are alike, I think 
everyone must work out his own salvation, as the con- 
ditions that exist in your town are entirely different from 
what they are in others. You will pardon me if I get a 
Ijttle personal to illustrate what I mean by telling you 
how I do in my own business. In the first place, 


WE ALWAYS MEET THE PRICE. 


How could you expect a man to pay you more for an 
article than he could get it for over on the other street? 
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We feel that we are not entitled to our customer’s trade 
unless we sell him goods as cheap as he can buy any- 
where. We always try to make a low priced article sell 
something on which there is a better profit. Last fall 
we were asking $6 for No. 35 Lard Presses, 
and learned early in the season that a competitor was 
selling these goods at $5.50. Our price was reduced to 
$5 at once. We advertised it with the price in connection 
with other Butcher Tools, with the result we sold about 
10 stuffers at cost, but never had such a trade on Meat 
Choppers, Lard Cans and other Tools that paid good prof- 
its. We sold two gross of Butcher Knives at 35 cents 
each that cost us $1.40 a dozen. No doubt, some dealers 
in neighboring towns have set us down as price cutters, 
but they didn’t know we were selling Butcher Knives 
at a big profit by offering Stuffers at cost and at the same 
time protecting ourselves against our competitor who 
was trying to create the impression that his was the only 
place to buy goods cheap. 


THE CATALOGUE HABIT IS GROWING LESS 


every day. This has been brought about by various 
causes. AS many manufacturers have refused to sell 
them they have been unable to fill orders promptly. This 
has largely been accomplished by the systematic work 
of our Catalogue House Committee, and many retailers 
have opened a campaign of education among their cus- 
tomers who have had this disease of patronizing mail 
order houses. Show your customer that he cannot save 
money by buying his goods away from home and one of 
the best ways to show him is to sell him goods at the 
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same price as his catalogue house will. This is an age 
of specialists. It is necessary for us to know our busi- 
ness and know it thoroughly. Know your goods. 


KNOW YOUR CUSTOMER. 


He has weak spots. Study them. Attack the weaker 
places. One of these is his heart, and his pocketbook is 
very close to it. Meet the price on Strap Hinges and 
Hasps and some other leaders and you will have no 
trouble in selling him the other goods he needs at good 
profits to yourself and with satisfaction to him. 

PAINT LEGISLATION. 

There will probably be presented to our present Legis- 
lature a Pure Paint bill similar to the one passed last 
year by the North Dakota Legislature. This law pre- 
vents any dealer from offering for sale any White Lead 
that is not pure Carbonate of Lead, while Mixed Paint 
must be pure Lead, Zine and Oil; but the law does not 
prevent the consumer from buying any kind of mixture 
out of the State and shipping it in for his own use. In- 
diana cannot legislate for Missouri or Illinois and inter- 
state commerce allows the manufacturer there to ship 
into our State anything he chooses to call Paint provided 
the man who buys it does not offer it for sale again. 
Should this bill be presented, our association should use 
its voice against its passage. 


Guests and Greetings. 


Representatives of three other State associations were 
present; C. F. Ladner, St. Cloud, representing the Min- 
nesota Association; H. L. McNamara, Janesville, repre- 
senting the Wisconsin Association, and S. R. Miles, Mason 
City, from the Iowa body. All three of the gentlemen are 
officers in their respective State Mutual Insurance com- 
panies, and made informal addresses on this subject at 
tke opening session. There is no Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany in the Indiana Association, and its members are 
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large holders of policies in the neighboring State com- 
panies. The gentlemen mentioned were again introduced 
at the executive session Wednesday, and responded briefly, 
Mr. Miles referring especially to matters relating to the 
National Association, of which he is first vice-president. 

Complimentary messages were received by telegraph 
from the Iowa and Connecticut associations contempor- 
aneously in session, and dispatches were sent in reply. A 
message of greeting and good wishes was also received 
from Secretary Bare of the Ohio Association. 


Address of E. M. Bush. 


E. M. Bush, Evansville, ex-president of the Indiana 
Association and now president of the National Retail 
Hardware Association, delivered an address marked by 
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characteristic comprehensiveness, clearness and force. 
Mr. Bush has from the start been identified with the 
joint Catalogue House Committee, and is at present its 
acting chairman. His remarks referred in some detail to 
work done by that body as well as to various other topics 
now commanding the interest of the trade. 


Convention Committees. 


The following committees were appointed by Presi- 
dent Frame and rendered efficient service. Their reports 
were carefully prepared and were rendered promptly 
when called for at the closing session of the convention: 


LEGISLATION: Mr. Reichenbaugh, N. R. Stoner, Irving 
Reid, T. J. Lindley, W. H. Bruger, E. Anderson, B. B. 
Schenk. 

RESOLUTIONS: James L. Fulton, Fred W. Bartholo- 
mew, A. J. Baerteck, R. E. Horner. 

GRIEVANCE: M. L. Lewis, N. H. Strong, A. H. Burkett. 

AupitTIne: John Steineck, W. H. Hatfield, George 
Weisland. 

NoMINATING: M. M. Hamilton, M. W. Coates, Wm. A. 
Shipley. 


Officers for 1907. 


In connection with the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. a resolution was presented and passed increasing 
the salary of the secretary to $600 per year; $200 ad- 
ditional remuneration was voted to the secretary for his 
services during the past year. It was also decided, on 
recommendation of Mr. Corey, to divorce the offices of 
secretary and treasurer, inasmuch as the latter office is 
becoming one of increased responsibility, as a result of 
the growing financial strength of the association. Bar- 
ring this change the leading officers were all re-elected 
and the roster for the ensuing year stands as follows: 

PRESIDENT, Charles B. Frame, North Manchester. 

Frest Vicre-PRESIDENT, W. B. Creed, New Albany. 

Seconp Vice-PREsIDENT, Fred W. Bartholomew, Michi- 
gan City. 

Secretary, M. L. Corey, Argos. 

Treasurer, Charles BE. Hall, Indianapolis. 

Executive CoMMITTEE: C. E. Hall, Indianapolis; 8. L. 
Ocker, Roan; M. W. Coates, Kokomo. 

DELEGATES TO NATIONAL AssocIATION: S. E. Jones, 
Richmond; C. E. Hall, Indianapolis; J. L. Fulton, Port- 
land; Albert De Prez, Shelbyville; M. M. Hamilton, 
Brownstown: Wm. A. Shipley, Lafayette; Charles B. 
Frame, North Manchester. Alternates: Elmer Nichols, 
Anderson; Louis Kinderman, Boonville; H. E. Grube, 
Plymouth. 
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Report of Secretary Corey. 


M. L. Corey, Argos, the efficient and popular secretary 
of the association and secretary also of the National Asso- 
ciation, delivered an extended report, expressing his grow- 
ing pride in the Indiana Association, the good it has done 
and the evils that it has mitigated or corrected. As treas- 
urer his report showed the finances to be in a most flour- 
ishing condition, with a rapidly accumulating balance in 
the bank. The following extracts are quoted from Mr. 
Corey’s report: 

There have been several complaints. Nearly all have 
been adjusted satisfactorily. There is a tendency on the 
part of some jobbers to sell parties not engaged in the 
trade. Upon following up such cases we frequently find 
that a commission has been allowed some dealer in an 
adjoining town. There may be times when such business 
is desirable, but we submit to you that its final result is 
demoralizing and unsatisfactory. If the jobbers or manu- 
facturers in making such shipments would write the 
rame of the firm through whom the sale is made on the 
sbipping tag it would relieve them from the charge of sell- 
ing direct. 

TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM. 


Many of you have been annoyed and perhaps dam- 
aged during the last year by slow shipments. It is the 
custom nowadays to lay all the blame on the railroads, 
and in nearly every State drastic legislation is being 
enacted. As business men we should give other interests 
the same consideration we ask for ourselves. The con- 
ditions to-day are unusual. Our transportation facilities 
are undoubtedly inadequate, and unable to move our 
enormous crops and products with the dispatch that 
modern business requirements demand; it certainly is 
the railroads’ desire to move the greatest amount of 
freight possible, for their profits depend upon this; they 
are surely being hampered to some extent by the Inter- 
state and Hepburn rate bills; many newspapers con- 
tinually encourage antagonistic public sentiments, while 
socialistic advocates urge Government ownership. Too 
much regulating and restrictions will frighten capital and 
block the wheels of general progress. We earnestly con- 
demn the high handed, dishonest, watered stock manipu- 
lation of some of the overpaid managers of our railroads, 
but underneath this lies a wonderful system of business 
enterprise, employing thousands of people, requiring the 
highest grade of intelligence and to whose service we 
often intrust our lives and commercial success. Under 
our plan of government public sentiment wields a con- 
trolling influence on every enterprise. The business man 
particularly should be fair and broad in considering these 
great questions. The transportation facilities must keep 
pace with our rapid growth and progress. Our ever in- 
creasing products must be moved quickly and cheaply. 
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Railroads never can do this if we embarrass them with 
too much adverse legislation. 


MECHANICS’ LIEN BILL. 


A bill has been introduced in the Legislature, at the 
request of the Builders’ Exchange and the General Con- 
tractors’ Association of this city, by Representative Bil- 
lingsley, to make a change in the present mechanics’ lien 
law that would take away the most necessary provision, 
so far as the furnisher of the material is concerned. At 
present if you furnish Hardware or building material 
you can file a lien against the property if your bills are 
not paid. The proposed bill waives the privilege, so far 
as material is concerned, but labor employed by the con- 
tractor still has the rights as at present. In the words 
of one of the supporters of the bill: “ Dealers in material 
must be careful to sell to only honest contractors, if they 
expect to get their money.” We have not seen a copy of 
this proposed measure, and on the face it looks like the 
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rankest kind of class legislation. It should be investi- 
gated and your representative posted, so that such freak 
legislation may not slip through unnoticed and unopposed. 


PAINT BILLS. 


Two bills have been introduced into the Senate, num- 
bered 319 and 329, respectively, regulating the sale and 
the manufacture of Paint. One provides that no one can 
sell or offer for sale any Mixed Paint that does not state 
on the label the exact name and per cent. of each in- 
gredient entering into its composition; also whether it 
be full or short weight. The other bill goes further and 
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states conditions that would make it almost impossible 
tor a manufacturer or retailer to honestly comply with. 
Perhaps 90 per cent. of all the Paint sold in Indiana 
reaches the consumer through the Hardware stores. We 
therefore are.very much interested in any legislation 
that affects its sale or manufacture. This question will 
come up during our meeting and will be fully explained. 
However, I want to tell you that any Paint law that 
Indiana may pass will not compel any mail order house 
to furnish honest goods nor full measure of Paints they 
ship to consumers in our State. They can use any sort 
of label they please and make any claim they see fit; the 
Interstate law will protect them. If our Legislature can 
so frame a Paint law that we and our customers can 
know exactly what the cans contain, and this law will 
apply with equal force to all who sell in Indiana mar- 
kets, I am sure our association and manufacturers will 
encourage it. Distance, high freight, a new country 
thinly populated, favors the North Dakota merchants 
under a similar Paint law. That its operation in Indiana 
would be for the benefit of either Indiana manufacturers, 
dealers or consumers we very much doubt. It is a most 
important matter and should be intelligently decided. 


PRISON MADE BINDER TWINE. 


We have been interested in watching developments 
of the Indiana penitentiary Binder Twine factory. We 
have had quite a number of letters from members call- 
ing attention to the result on trade: 

1. Prison Twine demoralizes all Twine prices, because 
no legitimate manufacturer can compete. 

2. It makes it impossible for any dealer to buy intelli- 
gently, because he cannot guess how much prison Twine 
the farmers of his neighborhood will send for. 

3. The quality of the Twine is said to be inferior. 

4. The State sells prison Twine to dealers, but fixes 
a price which really carries no profit. 

5. It establishes a price based upon cost of raw ma- 
terial alone, and we are taxed to support the free labor 
of the convicts. 

6. The prison by selling direct to consumers engages 
in direct competition with the tax paying merchant. 

Nearly every paper in speaking of Twine refers to 
the Twine Trust. Our farmers think that this prison 
plant was started to fight the trust. In reality there has 
been no Twine Trust since 1893. You can secure a spe- 
cial quotation from at least 20 Twine manufacturers and 
many more jobbers. 

I think that all will agree that employment of some 
kind is desirable for our convicts. This should be in 
making something that requires the greatest amount of 
labor with the smallest amount of invested capital. 
Something used for public improvement, like good roads, 
for instance, would seem preferable to making Binder 
Twine, with all its expensive machinery and skilled oper- 
ators. We have prison Binder Twine, however, and any 
opposition now would seem like “ locking the barn after 
the horse is stolen.” We perhaps can, if we show good 
cause, secure changes in the selling terms. Some of our 
members have handled prison Twine. Their experience 
may prove interesting and beneficial. 


‘ 
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THE BUSINESS MAN IN POLITICS. 


The danger of injurious legislation has led us to seek 
u closer acquaintance with those who represent us in our 
State and National bodies. I have attended several con- 
ventions, and am sorry to find so few Hardwaremen 
present. I do not blame you for declining to enter into 
the heat of political discussions during a campaign. It 
is not necessary to antagonize your customers by per- 
sonal appeals to vote your ticket. But it is to your own 
advantage as retail merchants to send delegates to the 
conventions from your own ranks, selecting men of repu- 
tation and ability, who can learn the ropes, get acquainted 
with the leaders, and thereby exert an influence, when it 
comes to seeking or defeating future legislation. 

You should have a voice in wording platforms, a vote 
in selecting candidates. These candidates seeking your 
favors are always willing to listen. If they are elected 
yeu can go to them and secure recognition that is not 
extended to the quiet “ stay at home.” 

I would like to see more Hardwaremen in our Legis- 
lature, more merchants filling State official chairs. I be- 
lieve such conditions would result in fewer scandals and 
more economical and honest government. It is not to our 
credit to stay at home when a convention is held, and 
then find fault with what is done. It is not good business 
to keep quiet or appear unconcerned when bills are being 
considered that would work an injury to our trade. It is 
always easier to defeat legislation than to get it repealed. 


Retail Hardware Advertising. 


A most interesting and entertaining address on the 
subject of advertising a retail Hardware business was 
delivered by O. B. James, Richland Center, Wis. Al- 
though extemporaneous in character his remarks were 
exceedingly witty and his points well made, while the 
examples he read of his own local advertisements directed 
against catalogue house competition were hugely enjoyed. 
Mr. James recommended that Hardware merchants should 
advertise persistently in their local papers, varying their 
space according to the matter in hand. Frequent changes 
of copy he declared to be imperative, and he urged a 
liberal use of “readers” in connection with display ads. 
He suggested the use of a full page at least twice a 
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year, thus giving the merchant a prestige which would 
be of lasting value. 

He brought out the importance of advertising one 
thing at a time, except in the case of special sales or 
during the holiday season. Even advertising a broad line 
like Stoves, it is better to refer to one particular Stove at 
a time instead of the general line. Priced advertisements 
were recommended as bringing best results, but at holiday 
time, if used at all, the prices must be given with tact 
and good judgment, since persons buying Christmas gifts 
do not as a rule want the recipient to know the cost. 

Mr. James referred to the psychological effect of 
quoting odd cents in a price—$6.86, $7.98, &c.—declaring 
that such prices give an impression of close figuring 
which is highly desirable. 

An original idea was the occasional publication of an 
advertisement in a foreign language, especially in com- 
munities where there is a considerable percentage of 
foreign population. Such ads. are calculated to attract 
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attention and make the foreigners, whose language is so 
recognized, feei well disposed toward the store. 

A novel method of distributing circular letters, tried 
by Mr. James with noteworthy results, was to inclose 
them in used envelopes received in the regular course of 
business and saved up for the purpose. These envelopes, 
with the circular letters inclosed, were “ lost,” as Mr. 
James put it, in various parts of the town, left in farm- 
ers’ wagons, buggies, baby carriages, &c., or dropped in 
door yards. The experiment afforded good reason for 
the belief that the inclosures were opened and read, even 
though in many cases they were returned to the store. 
In conclusion, Mr. James stated that he had observed a 
great change for the better in the advertising methods of 
retail Hardware merchants, and he believed that further 
improvement might be expected within the next few 
years. 


Hardware Window Dressing. 


An address on “ Hardware Window Dressing,” deliv- 
ered by W. L.. Winning, who has originated weekly win- 
dow dressing service in Indianapolis, contained sugges- 
tions of value to many of the members and was received 
with much interest. Starting with the argument that a 
show window in a good location has a greater circulation 
than any local newspaper, Mr. Winning went on to say 
that Hardware merchants have been very slow to recog- 
nize the value of this form of advertising. Their tendency 
has been to change their displays but seldom and to 
make the common mistake of trying to show too many 
heterogeneous lines at once. The agitation of the subject 
by the trade papers, however, which have reproduced ef- 
fective displays, and the efforts of manufacturers to 
stimulate by prize contests and the like the display of 
their own lines, are causing the trade to awaken to the 
importance of this subject, and a steady improvement is 
observed. 

The show window is a salesman and should be re- 
garded as such. Try an effective display of almost any 
article that has a slow sale and the results will be sur- 
prising. The test of a display, the same as that of a 
salesman, is the number of goods sold. Salesmen do not 
try to talk a dozen things at once, but emphasize one 
thing or another or several in turn, according to circum- 
stances. It should be the same with a window. The 
same old display won’t do. Frequent changes are neces- 
sary or people will pass your window without noticing 
its familiar features. 

Good advertising and an eye for effective arrange- 
ment are equally valuable in all lines of business, but a 
man must know the Hardware business to get the best 
results from a Hardware store window. There is no 
better way to do than to train a bright employee for 
this work and afford him every opportunity to educate 
himself along up to date lines. The time which he gives 
to this subject and the efforts made by the merchant in 
assisting him will be well spent, especially if he is a 
man in whom confidence is placed and who may be ex- 
pected to remain permanently in his position. 


QUESTION BOX. 


The conclusion of Mr. Winning’s address leads easily 
to the opening of the Question Box, the first question 
being 


1. Js It Advisable to Mark Prices on Articles Dis- 
played in a Store Window? 


At the start there was a disposition to pass this ques- 
tion quickly with an affirmative answer, on the ground 
that the display of low prices would increase sales, the 
same as in a newspaper advertisement. As one merchant 
put it, “If the show window is a salesman it must talk.” 
Before long, however, a lively discussion developed and 
some merchants declared themselves as positively op- 
posed to putting prices on goods which might be carried 
in competitors’ stores. Seeing the article and the price 
on it, they argued, the passer-by, even if he is a prospective 
purchaser, learns all he wants to without going in, and 
passes by to the competitor’s, where he tries to beat the 
price he has seen. 

In the same way the competitor is advised exactly 
what price he must make in order to secure the sale. The 
force of this argument was apparent, although it was ad- 
mitted that competitors need not rely on windows to 
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learn each other’s prices. The point was also well made 
that where competitors are members of the association 
and also have a local understanding, as is often the case, 
they would not be disposed to watch each other’s doings 
too closely or cut under each other’s prices. 





2. The Hardware Man in Politics. 


An active discussion took place as to the great im- 
portance of retail merchants interesting themselves in 
politics with a view both to securing honest and efficient 
officials and also of securing a stronger influence with 
members of the State Legislature and Senate, upon whom 
the enactment of laws depends. The retail merchants 
will unquestionably have more influence with the legis- 
lators whom they help to elect, which will enable them 
effectively to advance legislation in their interest and 
similarly oppose unfavorable bills. The lien law now 
under discussion and the proposed garnishee law were 
instanced as questions in point, and the attitude of the 
association as a body on these live legislative topics was 
expressed in the report of the proper committee. 





3. How Can Manufacturers and Jobbers Best Assist 
Retailers to Sell Their Goods? 

In discussing this question reference was made to 
the address of E. M. Bush, Evansville, at the Atlantic 
City convention last fall, with which our readers are 
more or less familiar. It was unanimously agreed that 
the practice of inclosing printed descriptions of goods 
with explanation of their merits and use, in packages, 
was a valuable and practical aid to retailers which 
could not be too strongly endorsed. 





4. What Is the Experience of the Trade in Selling 
Articles Advertised by the Manufacturers in General 
Periodicals? 


A somewhat surprising sentiment was found to exist 
against manufacturers advertising direct to consumers 
and it was generally agreed that whereas nearly every 
merchant has inquiries referred to him by manufactur- 
ers sales rarely result. 

One member expressed the belief that consumers re- 
ceive from such advertisements the idea that manufactur- 
ers will sell them direct and subsequently resent being 
referred to the home dealer, thus becoming sore against 
the article and the merchant alike, feeling that the latter 
has in some way prevented them from getting first hand 
service. The efforts of several Hardware manufacturers 
along this line were specifically referred to and it was 
unanimously agreed that if such advertising is attempted 
it must be done in an unusually intelligent and tactful 
way or it will do the retailer more harm than good. 

There was a decided tendency to ridicule the value 
of the inquiries which the manufacturers receive and 
turn over to the trade, several making the statement that 
a large majority emanate from children. The conclusion 
of the discussion seemed to be that while direct advertis- 
ing educates the consumer as to goods, it also educates 
him to buy direct if possible, which is a tendency fraught 
with no little danger to the retailer. It was wisely ob- 
served, however, that if the Hardwareman would get 
closer to his customer, both learning his requirements 
and teaching him what the Hardwareman could supply, 
the dangers referred to would be largely avoided. 





5. How Can We Get Our Business Nearer to a Cash 
Basis? 


The discussion of this question developed little that is 
new to those who have followed convention reports for 
the last two years. An unexpected turn of the subject, 
however, brought out an amazing lavity in collections, few 
claiming to send out statements every 30 days, many ex- 
plaining that they sent theirs every 90 days, and even 
more admitting to six months and longer. It was agreed, 
however, that merchants are more careful and business- 
like regarding credits and collections than they were a 
few years ago, although they are still far too careless 
for the present times and conditions. 

The problem was said to be a much more trouble- 
some one for the country than the city merchant, since 
the former often has to give his personal attention to 
such matters and is up against the detail work himself. 

One member asserted that customers will have more 
respect for a merchant who is businesslike about his 
collections, and otherwise must be shrewd enough to 
know that a very large profit is charged to make up for 
the time allowed on payment. 

Another member reported an interesting method of 
settlement which had proved acceptable to his trade— 
namely, that of requiring adjustment of outstanding ac- 
counts by cash or note every three months. 
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6. Quantity Prices a Disturbing Factor. 


An interesting position was taken by some that in- 
ducements in the way of quantity prices should not be 
offered to the retail trade, who ought to pay more than 
jobbers for their goods under any and all circumstances. 
A quantity price, said one, is poison to the retailer, as it 
tends to induce him to overbuy and in the end he will 
have to unload at cut prices, thus demoralizing the local 
trade. 


7. Handling Implements, Paints, Vehicles, éc. 

The advisability of Hardware merchants handling 
Implements, Stoves, Paints, Vehicles and Harness was 
also discussed. An undoubted tendency was observed in 
tuvor of broadening the business and increasing the num- 
ber of lines handled. 


8. Efficient Help in the Store. 


The great need of efficient help was referred to, and 
methods of retaining the services and interest of valuable 
clerks were discussed. W. D. Creed, New Albany, re- 
ported that he had just apportioned to two faithful em- 
ployees a percentage of his profits for the year, and he be- 
lieved that he would find the investment a good one. His 
suggestion was favorably received. 


9. The Catalogue House Problem and Relations of Job- 
bers and Retailers. 

Considerable growth and progress were shown in the 
discussion of the catalogue house problem, which was 
marked by a sane, intelligent and broad minded spirit. 
The same may be said of the discussion referring to the 
relations of jobbers and retailers. It was recognized that 
all are disposed to think and act from the selfish 
joint of view, and merchants must solve many problems 
of competition and expansion on their own individual 
merits and for themselves alone. 


10. Running Expenses Steadily Increasing. 


In answer to a query as to how many members found 
the proportion of their running expenses steadily increas- 
ing in spite of all they could do, nearly every one replied 
in the affirmative. 

Several other intimate questions bearing on the con- 
duct of a Hardware business were frankly discussed, and 
the meeting closed with a stirring address by H. BE. Grube, 
Plymouth, on the subject, “‘ What Should Be the Attitude 
of Retail Merchants Toward the Trusts and Trust-Made 
Goods?” 

Prison Made Binder Twine. 

There was considerable discussion of the subject of 
prison made Binder Twine, which has become a disturb- 
ing element in the market during the past year, being 
sold direct to the consumer. It was reported that the 
warden of the State prison was endeavoring to put 
through the Legislature an appropriation for larger man- 
ufacturing facilities, by which the prison output of 
Twine could be heavily increased, urging that it would 
make the prison practically self-supporting. Confronted 
with the probability that the warden’s recommendation 
would prevail, the members took up the matter with a 
view to saving their Twine business by arranging that 
the output of the prison should be marketed through 
them, and should not be sold to the consumer except at 
a price which would leave merchants a fair margin of 
profit. The sentiment of the convention, as expressed 
by one member, was that Hardwaremen were not op- 
posed to prison made goods as such, but felt that they 
should be distributed through the “proper” channels. 


Report of Committee on Legislation. 

The report of the Committee on Legislation recom- 
mended that the convention express its sentiment against 
the proposed bill to deprive merchants of the right to file 
a mechanics’ lien and secure payment for material used 
in the construction and repair of buildings, and that mem- 
bers write or interview their Representatives and Sena- 
tors on this subject. Opposition was also expressed to 
the proposed Paint law, explained by President Frame 
in his opening address, on the ground that it would dis- 
criminate against home merchants, and in favor of non- 
resident sellers. It was further recommended that the 
president be instructed to organize a Standing Legisla- 
tive Committee consisting of five members, with the pres- 
ident and secretary as members ex officio. 
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Resolutions. 


Among the resolutions adopted, as reported by the 
committee, of which James L. Fulton was chairman, 
were the following: 


Whereas, There is persistent agitation and effort in favor of 
establishing a parcels post system in the United States, and 
whereas, we recognize that social conditions, length of haul, 
scattered population and lack of monopoly in transportation 
renders such a system too cumbersome, too expensive and abso- 
lutely certain to entail an enormous loss upon the Government ; 
be it 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our continued and unalterable 
and absolute opposition to any legislation seeking to establish 
a parcels carrying system in connection with the Post Office 
Department of the United States at this time or in this genera- 
tion. 


Whercas, First-class mail matter furnishes approximately 80 
per cent. of the revenue of the Post Office Department, and pro- 
duces more than $100,000,000 of profit per year, while it supplies 
less than 14 per cent. of the tonnage ; 

Resolved, That a reduction from 2 cents to 1 cent for the 
stamp required on the ordinary letter would be advantageous to 
business interests and would be equitable to all. 


Whereas, The Hardware dealers mutual fire insurance com- 
panies have established their soundness, their usefulness and 
their economy beyond all question of doubt; be it 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our loyalty and support and 
urge upon every member of this association and every Hardware 
dealer to take further advantage of the material saving effected 
by patronizing our mutual insurance companies, and by thus 
doing increase their stability and usefulness. 


Whereas, The exhibit feature of our annual convention has 
this year proved a great success in all regards and especially in 
its social and financial aspects; be it 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our indorsement of the system, 
looking to further improvement in the organization of this fea- 
ture, that every necessary facility may be afforded our friends 
the exhibitors ; and be it further 

Resolved, That we as a body hereby extend our thanks to 
the exhibitors for their loyal and ready co-operation as demon- 
strated in this convention. 


Whereas, Our State Legislature is now in session, and we 
deem it our duty to express our interest and our demand for 
just and equitable laws, as related to the commercial interests 
of our State; be it 

Resoived, That we as a body and as individuals urge upon 
the members of the Legislature the following: 

1. That we oppose any weakening of the present mechanics’ 
lien laws. 

2. That we favor a change in the garnishee laws, to give 
the merchants more protection against dishonest debtors, like 
unto the laws now in effect in Ohio. 

3. That we favor the adoption of a Paint law, that shail 
protect the people of our State from the imposition of falsely 
represented Paints, both from within and without the State. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


The Indiana Association has always been wise in the 
choice of its officials. This year it was especially for- 
tunate in its president, C. B. Frame, who though elected 
vice-president a year ago was raised to the chair by the 
resignation of former President Shidler. Mr. Frame 
proved himself a masterly and tactful presiding officer 
and the members showed their appreciation and confi- 
dence by re-electing him for the ensuing year. At the 
opening session President Frame was honored by the 
presentation of an ivory and silver mounted gavel suit- 
ably engraved. 


An able report of the last annual convention of the 
National Retail Hardware Association was read by Fred 
W. Bartholomew, Michigan City. Mr. Bartholomew is a 
clear thinker and intelligent worker for Hardware inter- 
ests, and was the choice of the convention for the office 
of second vice-president. 


The Bostwick-Braun Company, Toledo, Ohio, was 
represented by M. H. Nusbaum and four Indiana sales- 
men, G. W. Corlett, J. H. Herdman, M. E. Babb and F. 
H. Wait, who occupied a suite at the Denison and fur- 
nished visiting customers with cigars and other enter- 
tainment. 


Wednesday evening an enjoyable smoker was held in 
the convention hall at the Denison. Although ample en- 
tertainment had been provided the room was not large 
enough to accommodate the crowd who desired to at- 
tend. The music of the Indiana University Glee Club 
was much enjoyed, but the feature of the evening was 
the Hardware Saengerbund, conducted by EB. B. Schenk, 
Mt. Vernon, and participated in by all. The genius and 
wit of Mr. Schenk was thus demonstrated, as well as 
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the fact that the association is replete with musical 
talent. 

In addition to its display in the Hardware show, 
Critten & Sexton Company, Chicago, effectively called at- 
tention to its line by attempting to heat all outdoors. At 
least the company had one of its Imperial Universal triple 
flue hard coal base burners going on the edge of the 
sidewalk in front of the exhibition hall. The Stove 
burned freely and radiated a tremendous heat, although 
it was set up in the open street with only a length of 
ordinary stove pipe for a chimney. 





The Hardware jobbing house of Layman & Carey 
Company had an attractive exhibit at the Hardware 
Show, and a number of its representatives in attendance 
to meet visiting customers. The company’s spacious es- 
tablishment is situated not far from the hal] and the 
hotel and many merchants took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to inspect it, being received with every courtesy. 
Mr. Layman, senior, who is recognized as one of the 
pioneer Hardwaremen of the Middle West, is a represen- 
tative type of the successful business man and gracious 
gentleman. 


KE. C. Atkins & Co., who are, perhaps, the leading 
manufacturers of Indianapolis, are always a prominent 
factor in the Indiana convention. This year their exhibit 
at the hall was one of especial size and interest. Besides 
an elaborate display of the Atkins Saws of every variety 
there were two handsome and realistic set scenes with 
life size wax figures and background painted on canvas. 
Most of the members of the association had visited the 
great Atkins plant during previous conventions, but for 
those who had not there was safe conduct through the 
works, with ample opportunity to observe every step in 
the process of manufacturing all kinds of Saws. 


The Van Camp Hardware & Iron Company, Indian- 
apolis, had one of the best equipped booths at the Hard- 
ware show, including desk accommodations and free 
stenographic service for all customers. There were at- 
tractive displays of several of the company’s special 
lines and associated exhibits of several manufacturers 
for whom the company is loca] or State agent. Carriages 
were constantly in readiness to convey visitors to the 
Van Camp establishment, which is admittedly one of the 
largest and best equipped of its kind in the country. 
In the absence of Cortland Van Camp, president, S. G. 
Van Camp, vice-president and general manager, received 
guests, aided by the assistant manager, G. S. Winders, 
and the capable sales staff of the company. 


At the closing session of the convention a notable, 
through impromptu address was made by Sharon BE. 
Jones, Richmond, who urged the members of the associa- 
tion to adopt a policy of making larger profits in their 
business, asserting that although the volume of business 
during the past year has been record breaking profits 
have been relatively small, as merchants have not taken 
advantage of advances in the market. Even jobbers, he 
declared, are outspokenly dissatisfied with the results 
of their year’s business. Returns are not commensurate 
with the labor and effort expended and the capital in- 
vested. Hardwaremen, said Mr. Jones, must change 
their front and resolve to sell goods at a profit, or not at 
all, for if they cannot make money in times like these 
they had better quit and go into some other business. 
Mr. Jones’ remarks were warmly indorsed by J. L. Ful- 
ton, Portland, and others. 


EXHIBITS AND EXHIBITORS. 


A. B. Pottsnm Comrany, Chicago: Represented by A. P. Christena. 

ACME WASHING MACHINE COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio: Repre- 
sented by C. L. Brandon. 

AcME WHite Leap & CoLtor Works, Detroit, Mich.: Repre- 
sented by T. F. Otley, J. L. Forch, J. C. Conroy and 
A. H. Millen. 

H. ADLER COMPANY, Carnegie, Pa.: Acme Gas Ranges and Steel 
Step Ladders. Represented by E. F. Coulter and H. W. 
Beegle. 

ADRIAN WIRE FENCE COMPANY, Adrian, Mich.: Represented by 
BE. 8. Ferguson and G. W. McPike. 

AMERICAN REGISTER COMPANY, Goshen, Ind.: Represented by 
G. A. Riley. 

AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Chicago: Represented by 
I. L. Sawin, J. A. Boyd, J. M. Thomas and J. W. Meaker, Jr. 

AMERICAN WRINGER COMPANY, New York: Represented by N. B. 
Hutton. Souvenir, memorandum book. 

E. C. ATKIns & Co., Indianapolis: Saws. Represented by Frank 
Wells, C. J. Hendryx, H. T. Benham and BH. W. Springer. 

ATLANTIC STAMPING COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y.: Represented 
by C. G. Hobart and W. W. Lyman. 

ATLAS ENGINE WorkKS, Indianapolis: Represented by J. F. 
Campbell and J. C. Westervelt. 
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AUTOMATIC DAMPER COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis.: Star Ball Bear- 
ing Pulleys for Furnaces and other purposes and Auto- 
matic Damper Regulator. 

BANTA-BENDER Mra. COMPANY, Ligonier, Ind.: Ice King Refrig- 
erator and Banta Incubator. Represented by L. A. Banta, 
M. C. Pollock and C. G. McLean. 

BIcKFoRD & HUFFMAN COMPANY DIVISION, AMERICAN SEEDING 
MACHINE COMPANY, Macedon, N. Y.: Farmers’ Favorite 
Grain Drill. Represented by J. G. Waterman. 

BROWN-MANLY PLOW Company, Malta, Ohio: Represented by 
I. B. Pickett, E. M. Carter and M. M. Pickett. 

BUFFALO OIL, PAINT & VARNISH COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Represented by K. Ferguson and M. E. Sherwood. Sou- 
venirs, stick pins and hat pins. 

A. BuRDSAL COMPANY, Indianapolis: Paints, Brushes and Sun- 
dries. Represented by G. G. Allen, W. W. Stemm, T. H. 
Carter, M. Moore, H. F. Reed and A. O. Stevens. Souvenir, 
watch fob. 

CANADIAN CORDAGE & Mra. COMPANY, Peterborough, Ont.: Rep- 
resented by G. N. Foresman. 


CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y.: Represented by 
H. L. Davis and G. E. Dresser. Souvenirs, Sharpening 
Stone in leather case and leather match case. 

CENTRAL SPECIALTY Mrc. COMPANY, Chicago: Bathroom Fix 
tures. Represented by C. J. McGee. 

CHADBORN & COLDWELL MFG. COMPANY, Newburgh, N. Y.: Lawn 
Mowers. Represented by H. H. Wallace. 

CLEVELAND CO-OPERATIVE Stove Company, Cleveland: Repre- 
sented by A. P. Chilson. Souvenir, writing stand. 

CoLE CARRIAGE COMPANY, Indianapolis: Represented by S. 8S. 
Helms and J. F. Morrison. 

H. T. Conpe IMPLEMENT COMPANY, Indianapolis: Represented 
by F. H. Martin and A. P. Davis. 

COLUMBIAN HARDWARE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: Represented 
by B. Ketchum and F. W. Wood. Souvenirs, ink well and 
pickininny. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE TANK COMPANY, Crawfordsville, Ind.: Troughs 
and Tanks. Represented by J. O. Clarke. 

CRIBBEN & SBXTON COMPANY, Chicago: Universal Stoves and 
Ranges. Represented by J. C. Frame and R. H. Wheeler. 

Cutter & Proctor Srove Company, Peoria, Ill.: Represented 
by H. G. Culter and M. N. Hagaman. Souvenirs, stick pins 
and combination pencil and pen. : 

De LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: Repre- 
sented by T. E. McClean and J. H. Hilfiker. 

FERDINAND DIECKMANN, Cincinnati, Ohio: Conductor Elbows. 
Represented by E. H. Hoffeld. Souvenir, bag tag. 

Dopp & StrurTHERS, Des Moines, Iowa: Lightning Rods. Repre- 
sented by Chas. Dausman, W. J. Whitehead and J. W. 
Mitchell. 

DuRHAM Mra. COMPANY, Muncie, Ind.: Auto-Express Hand Car. 
Represented by J. A. Durham. 

Easy WASHING MACHINE Company, St. Mary’s, Ohio: Repre- 
sented by J. S. McDaniel and J. T. Koenig. 

EcLIPSE Stove CoMPANyY, Mansfield, Ohio: Represented by V. S. 
Hostetter. Souvenir, memorandum book. 


EDWARDS MrcG. COMPANY, Honey Creek, Ind.: Advance and Only 
Way Washers. Represented by W. H. Howe and J. S. 
Edwards. 

ELLWoop LAWN MOWER MFc. COMPANY, Ellwood, Ind.: Repre- 
sented by E. C. Heck. 

EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR COMPANY, Bloomfield, N. J.: Repre- 
sented by I. D. Stevens, C. P. Roudebush and W. P. 
Shepherd. 

Estate oF P. D. BreckwitH, Dowagiac, Mich.: Round Oak 
Stoves and Ranges. Represented by D. G. Hughes and 
W. T. Leckie. Souvenir, beer stein. 

Estate Stove COMPANY, successor to F. & L. Kahn & Bros., 
Hamilton, Ind:. Represented by C. C. Draper, D. C. Harr, 
F. M. Draper and F. T. Meharry. Souvenir, nickel plated 
ink well. 

EVANSVILLE Pump & Mrc. COMPANY, Evansville, Ind.: Repre- 
sented by P. J. Euler. 


EXxeER-KetcH NOVELTY COMPANY, Indianapolis: Exer-Ketch Chil- 
dren’s Hand Car, Fireless Cooker, Electric Toy Engine and 
Aerial Swing. Represented by G. E. Meyer. Souvenir, 
Game. 

FAIRBANKS, Morse & Co., Indianapolis: Gasoline Engine and 
Seales. Represented by L. A. Snider and C. C. Rice. 

FLINT WaGon Works, Flint, Mich.: Represented by C. H. 
Thrush and A. H. Claflin. 

F. & N. LAawN Mower Company, Richmond, Ind.: Represented 
by G. M. Piper. 

Forest City PAINT & VARNISH COMPANY, Cleveland: Repre- 
sented by C. A. Young and J. Huxley. Souvenirs, pin trays 
and match safes. 

FRAZER Stove COMPANY, Indianapolis: Represented by L. M. 
Frazer, K. P. Knight and John Keefe. 

FULLER-WARREN COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis.: Stewart Stoves 
and Ranges. Represented by C. D. King, D. J. Brennan 
and J. L. Potter. Souvenir, pocketbook. 

JOSEPH GARDNER, Indianapolis: Standard Gasoline Soldering 
Furnace. Represented bv L. B. Sherwood. 

Gem City Stove Company, Dayton, Ohio: Represented by W. A. 
Rowand and F. Flax. Souvenir, apples. 

GERMER Stove Company, Erie, Pa.: Represented by F. A. 
Emerson. Souvenir, watch fob. 

HAWKEYE INCUBATOR COMPANY, Newton, Iowa: One Minute 
Washers. Represented by B. V. Walter. 

H. T. HEARSEY VEHICLE COMPANY, Indianapolis: Machine for 
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applying rubber vehicle tires and Hearsey Bicycle Tires. 
Represented by F. I. Willis and E. A. Grover. 

HivatH & MILLIGAN Mrc. Company, Chicago: Exhibit of adver- 
tising matter for Heath & Milligan Paints and Sunshine 
Finishes. Represented by E. F. Zander and B. H. Pinker- 
ton. Souvenirs, cuff buttons and dolls’ furniture. 

J. M. Herrin ComMpany, Wausaw, Ind.: Universal Adjustable 
Cast Iron Stack Base for Chimney Caps and Stacks. 
Hisrarp, Spencer, Barriert & Co., Chicago, Ill.: Represented 

by A. P. Reiter, F. H. Warren, Jr., Frank Close, T. P. 
Van Horn, H. A. Munson, H. S. Dell, G. H. Wehmeyer, 
W. H. Jackson and James De Long. Souvenirs, O. V. B. 

watch fob and ivory rule. 

Home Stove Company, Indianapolis: Represented by R. A. 
Henry and R. Hesser. Souvenir, ash tray. 

Horton Mrc. Company, Fort Wayne, Ind.: Horton Galvanized 
Rotary Washer. 

IMPERIAL SELF-HEATING IRON COMPANY, 
sented by H. Woollen. 

INDEPENDENT WHIP CoMPANy, Westfield, Mass. : 
F. Swaim. 

INDIANA AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Indianapolis : 
W. R. Wheeler. 

INDIANAPOLIS Paint & COLOR COMPANY, Indianapolis: Repre- 
resented by S. L. Bassett, J. Catherwood and C. L. Davis. 

INDIANAPOLIS Srove COMPANY, Indianapolis: Represented by 
A. E. Wells, J. J. Landis, H. Bohannan and W. C. Griffin. 

E. G. Iscn & Co., Peoria, Ill.: Peoria Double Fan End Gate 
Seeder. Represented by R. Isch. 

JOHNSTON HARVESTER COMPANY, Batavia, N. Y.: Represented by 
B. W. Barge and W. D. Long. 

JOHNSON-WOODBRIDGE COMPANY, Indianapolis: Lucas Paints and 
Standard Varnish. Represented by L. 8S. Woodbridge, 8. C. 
Thalls, W. J. Selvage and J. E. Hatt. Souvenir, oxidized 
match safe. 

KRaMerR Bros. Founpry COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio: Cement Tools, 
Stove Carriers and Metal Flower Vases. Represented by 
E. V. Gilbert and A. A. Hellstern. 

LAMB WIRE Fence COMPANY, Adrian, 
H. Swift and J. C. Thompson. 

LAWRENCE Bros., Sterling, Ill.: Barn Door Hangers, 
and Butts. Represented by W. J. Gilbert. 

LayMAN-CaREyY COMPANY, Indianapolis: Builders’ Hardware and 
Edge Tools. Represented by J. T. Layman, Jr., T. D. Lay- 
man, Chas. Pearson, Wm. Bailey, C. P. Aten, J. W. Mine- 
hart, C. B. Carter, D. B. Bolinger and A. A. Gottomiller. 
Souvenir, Wire Cutter. 

Les Cuarr Company, Oneida, N. Y.: 
Represented by A. C. Hess. 
LEFFLER, THIELE & Co., 47 Murray street, New York: Seamless 
Pyrolite Enamelware. Represented by L. A. Madigan. 
LENNOX FuRNACE COMPANY, Marshalltown, Iowa: Represented 

by C. N. Pratt, L. B. Beech and 8S. P. Britt. 

A. J. LinppmMan & Hoverson COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Stoves and Ranges. Represented by C. Voss, Wm. Phillips 
and N. Christophersen. 

LOVELL MFG. CoMPANY, Brie, Pa.: 
sented by C. B. Wingfield. 

Lowe Bros. Company, Dayton, Ohio: Paint and Varnish. Rep- 
resented by H. L. Wilson, R. G. Allen and W. O. Zehring. 
Souvenirs, watch fobs, pins and buttons. 


Masestic Mroe. Company, St. Louis: Malleable and Charcoal 
Iron Ranges. Represented by J. H. Hedges. Souvenir, 
stamp book. 

MALLEABLE IRON RANGE COMPANY, Beaver Dam, Wis.: Repre- 
sented by F. W. Rogers and A. B. Cleaveland. Souvenirs, 
ash trays and buttons. 

Martin & MartTIN, Chicago: B-Z 
T. G. Beard. 

May & Fresecer, Akron, Ohio: Akron Air Blast Furnaces, 
Athanor Furnaces and Furnace Fittings. Represented by 
Frank Fiebeger and F. B. Scott. 

F. Mryer & Bro. Company, Peoria, IIL: 
Represented by C. Uhlig. 

Mi._wis Mrc. Company, Milwaukee, Wis. : 
eledware and House Furnishing Goods. 
Cc. J. MeGee. 

NATIONAL Mra. Company, Sterling, IIL: 
Represented by A. B. Crane. 

NATIONAL Roorine COMPANY, Tonawanda, N. Y.: Represented 
by W. H. Chatfield and S. F. Van Wormer. 

NATIONAL Stove Company Division, Lorain, Ohio: Represented 
by T. J. Moran and J. A. Alexander. Souvenirs, match 
trays and ladies’ shopping lists. 

Npy Mroc. Company, Canton, Ohio: Hay Carriers, Barn Door 
Hangers and Improved Cross Draft Sling Carrier. Repre- 
sented by A. M. True, 1. N. Kinney and J. M. Leidigh. 
Souvenirs, match boxes and ash trays. 

NORTHERN OHIO BLANKET MILLS, Cleveland, Ohio: Represented 
by C. D. Remington. 

NORVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE COMPANY, St. Louis: Represent- 
ed by i’. E. Allyn, J. C. Reed, J. B. Griffin, R. C. Vaught, 
F. J. Todd, H. E. Sabourin and A. LE. McKee. 

On1o VARNISH CoMPaANyY, Cleveland: Chi-Namel, Graining Tools 
and Graining Compound. Represented by J. E. Tyler and 
H. H. Adams. Souvenir, pencil holder. 

OMAHA LIGHTNING Rop & Exectrric CoMPANY, Omaha, 
Represented by T. B. Adams. 

Onripa CoMMtUNI1yY, Oncida, N. Y.: Animal Traps and Chains. 
Represented by F. H. Primo. 
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PaRRY MrcG. Company, Indianapolis: Buggies. 
I’. S. Webb and A. B. Gcugh. 

PETALUMA INCURATOR COMPANY, Petaluma, Cal.: Represented by 
W. A. Ashbach, A. D. Smith and A. M. Williams. 

PITTSBURGH ALUMINUM COMPANY, Pittsburgh: Cooking Utensils. 
Represented by L. A. Madigan. 

PITTSBURGH Stee, CoMpPANy, Pittsburgh: Fence. 
by E. S. Jordan and C. PD. James. Souvenir, puzzle. 

J. E. Porter Company, Ottawa, Ill.: Hay Tools, &c. Represented 
by C. B. Howland. 

PRITCHARD-STRONG COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y.: 
Represented by J. P. Cumming. 
cards and paper weights. 

T. C. Prouvy Company, Albion, Mich.: Parlor Door Hangers, 
Fire Door Hangers, &c. Represented by C. E. Bates and 
J. R. Pitts. Souvenir, card counter. 

RATHBONE, Sarp & Co., Aurora, Ill.: Stoves and Ranges. 
sented by A. E. Kent and G. H. Turner. 

RINGEN Stove Company, St. Louis: Represented by W. S. Ley 
and J. R. Brower. 

OscaR C. Rixson COMPANY, 
Locks, &c. tepresented by H. A. 
Force. 


Represented by 


Represented 


Prisco Lanterns. 
Souvenirs, buttons, postal 


Repre- 


Chicago: Door Checks, Window 
Stoddard and M. H. 


ROCHESTER SArery Lock CoMPANy, Rochester, 
ed by H. F. Crim and W. C. Loy. 

Ross Carriace MrG. Company, Union City, Ind. : Represented 
by W. H. Winsted. 

Sr. Lours Corpace Company, St. 
Cumback and J. U. Powell. 
SARGENT Paint & CoLoR Company, Indianapolis: Represented by 
KE. J. Mahony, H. Allsop and J. W. Shawhan. Souvenirs, 

mirrors and memorandum books. 

SCHNEIDER & TRENKAMP COMPANY DIvision, Cleveland: Gas 
Ranges, Steel Ranges and Vapor Stoves. Represented by 
J. R. Cunningham. 

KE. G. Scuutrre & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio: Ice Tongs, 
Shavers, Cold Chisels, Pinch Bars, &e. 
M. Harrison. 

Scioto Bucay Company, Columbus, Ohio: Represented by A. B. 
Crawford. 

SEIDEL Buccy Company, Richmond, Ind. : 
Hill. 

SHARPLES SHPARATOR COMPANY, West Chester, Pa.: Represented 
by W. BE. Strowhuver and J. D. Woodruff. 

SHELBY SPRING HINGE CoMpany, Shelby, Ohio: Represented by 
R. E. Murray and L. D. Malone. Souvenir, badge. 

SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, St. Louis: Represented by W. H. 
Standart, C. H. Castlen, E. H. Neumeyer, C. P. Emmelman, 
R. O. Law, A. W. Spain, B. M. Perkins, J. Meyers and F. J. 
Wachter. 

Simonvs Mro. CoMPANyY, Chicago: Represented by W. J. Fed 
dery, R. H. Newman and A. T. Simonds. Souvenir, minia- 
ture Wood Plane. 

SmMItH MFc. COMPANY, Chicago: Cream Separators: 
sented by J. D. Hobson and D. H. Smith. 

SouTHERN Seep Company, Louisville, Ky.: Seed Fertilizer and 
Binder Twine. Represented by J. H. Spencer. Souvenirs, 
stick pins and memorandum books. 

SPRING STEEL Fence & WirRF COMPANY, Anderson, Ind.: Repre 
sented by W. T. Ashby and M. Reed. 

STANDARD Metal COMPANY, Indianapolis: Represented by W. M. 
Husbands and J. F. Jewar. Souvenir, card case. 

STAVER CARRIAGR Company, Chicago: Represented by E. B. Gray. 

STPRLING Mra. COMPANY, Sterling, Ill.: Plow Cut Disk Harrow 
with tongue truck. Represented by C. G. Leachman. 

SUPERIOR DRILL COMPANY, Springfield, Ohio: Represented by 
W. A. Scott, O. E. Clevenger and A. B. Barnard. 

‘TANNER & Co., Indianapolis: Tin Plate and Sheet Metals. 
resented by J. C. Henley and N. C. Apgar. 

UNITED STATES REGISTER COMPANY, Battle Creek, Mich.: Rep- 
resented by L. J. Glover. 

VAN CAMP HARDWARE & IRON COMPANY, Indianapolis: Repre- 
sented by M. O. Lewis, W. R. Walden and N. M. Curry. 
VERMONT F'ARM MACHINE COMPANY, Bellows Falls, Vt.: Repre 

sented by H. EB. Gish. 

WAHLE Focunpry & MAacHINE Works, Davenport, Iowa: Wash 
ers. Represented by H. H. Wahle. Souvenir, snowball girl. 

WauPakK HoLLow Wark CoMpaNny, Wapakoneta, Ohio: Repre- 
sented by L. A. Madigan. 

WEBSTER BROsS., 148 Chambers street, New York: Pocket Knives, 
Razors, Shears and Manicure Goods. Represented by H. W. 
Beegle. 

Werscotrr CARRIAGE COMPANY,’ Richmond, Ind.: 
A. H. Snider. 

Wuitrp Lity WASHER COMPANY, Davenport, Iowa: Represented 
by A. F. Victor and L. G. Martin. Souvenir, miniature 
Washing Machine. 

WHITE Mop WRINGER COMPANY, Fultonville, N. Y.: Represented 
by F. 8. Porter. 

WHITESIDE WHEEL COMPANY, Indianapolis: Buggy Wheels. Rep 
resented by J. F’. Lugenbell. 

WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL COMPANY, St. 
Represented by W. Peek. 

WINCHESTER RUPEATING ARMS COMPANY, New Haven: Repre- 
sented by J. E. French and H. W. Van Nest. 

Yate & TowNr Mra. Company, New York: Builders’ Hardware, 
Cabinet Locks, Padlocks and Door Checks. Represented by 
F. C. Waldvogel and F. A. Maycumber. Souvenir, paper 
cutter. 
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RIGHT sunshine, having in it a touch of almost 

springtime warmth and vigor and lacking only 
bursting buds and song of birds to complete the illusion 
of early May time, greeted the opening of the ninth an- 
nual convention of the Iowa Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion at Des Moines on February 19, 20, 21 and 22. To this 
favoring influence may be attributed, in part at least, the 
unusually good attendance at the first day’s session, which, 
however, proved but a forerunner of the crowds that later 
swelled the number beyond all previous record. More 
than 450 members were present at this convention. Never 
classed among the laggards in any of the forward move- 
ments relating to social, political or industrial affairs. 
Iowa was naturally expected to make a good showing in 
new membership accessions, and in ever widening exten- 
sion of association work and influence. But it is doubt- 
ful if the most sanguine 
of those either directly 
or indirectly interested 
had hoped for the in- 
crease of 41 per cent. in 
the membership roll 
which, by the secre- 
tary’s report, was shown 
to have been made. 
Such results, it is need- 
less to say, are never 
the product of anything 
but united and well di- 
rected effort, and give 
eloquent testimony of 
good official manage- 
ment and co-operative 
support. 

The business meetings of the convention were held in 
the auditorium of the Christian Church, Ninth and Pleas 
ant streets, while the exhibits were displayed in the 
rooms of Shriner’s Temple, on the corner diagonally op- 
posite. The remarkably large number of members in 
daily attendance at the regular sessions was easily the 
feature of the convention. With a seating capacity of 
ever 450 the church auditorium was on Wednesday and 
Thursday afternoons filled to overflowing, and the un- 
usual spectacle of standing room only was presented. 

Much favorable comment was heard regarding the 
number and tasteful arrangement of exhibits shown in 
Shriner’s Temple. It was by far the largest and best dis- 
play of the kind ever shown in connection with the an- 
nual convention. The two local wholesale houses, Luthe 
Iiardware Company. and the Brown-Hurley Hardware 
Company, kept open house at their respective places of 
business, and during the convention large numbers of 
association members and visiting guests were cordially 
greeted and received at both places. By a wise arrange- 
ment of the programme it was provided that the exhibi- 
tion building should remain closed during the session 
periods in the afternoons, thus enabling members and 
others to give their undivided attention t6 one interest at 
atime. The results of this plan were highly satisfactory, 
both to the association and the exhibitors. 





H. S. VINCENT. 


Convention’s Opening. 


After calling the meeting to order on Tuesday, Presi- 
dent H. S. Vincent introduced Lucius Wilson, secretary 
of the Greater Des Moines Committee, who, speaking in 
behalf of that organization and in glowing terms of the 
Greater Des Moines it hopes to build, extended to the 
Iowa Retail Hardware Association a sincere and hearty 
welcome to the city. 

In a few well chosen words President Vincent made 
due acknowledgment of the courtesy shown the associa- 
tion, and expressed the wish that the hopes of the Greater 
Des Moines Club might be realized, and that a new 
Coliseum Building, suitable for the entertainment of con- 
ventions, might be the first fruit of their labors. 
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Committees. 


The real work of the meeting was then begun by the 
appointment of committees to act during the convention, 
which were named by the president as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS: S. R. Miles, E. C. Moore, Mr. Moulton. 

NOMINATIONS: P. C. DeVol, J. J. Sobolik, W. H. Mil- 
Jaid. 

AupbiTine: L. A. Gnam, Charles Griebling, L. R. Bailey. 

Press: E. C. Barbour, L. Lindenburg, A. R. Sale. 


The Business Man in Politics. 


L. C. Abbott, Marshalltown, Iowa, read a paper full 
of pertinent thought and practical advice on the “ Busi- 
ness Man in Politics.” Mr. Abbott, following precept with 
example, was able to speak from personal experience, 
having ably served for a number of years on the alder- 
manic board of his home city, beside having held other 
positions of public trust. 


Stove Display. 

The paper on “ Stove Display,” read by F. R. Currie, 
Mason City, proved to be one of unusual interest and in- 
cited prolonged discussion, in which a large number of 
the members took part. Extracts covering the principal 
features of this paper are given, as follows: 


Realizing that the representation in this convention is 
from all sized stores and from all sized towns, I will en- 
deavor to treat the subject of Stove Display in as com- 
prehensive a manner as possible. 


FUNDAMENTALS. 


If there are any fundamental principles governing this 
subject they may be briefly summarized thus: Stoves 
should be well blackened, kept free from dust and dirt, 
as well as from miscellaneous Hardware merchandise, 
and the nickel put in place and polished well. Stoves 
should be arranged in classified groups, Oak Stoves, Base 
Burners, Ranges, and so on, all side by side through 
out the line. I believe these are the fundamental rules 
for the displaying of Stoves, but we may add one other, 
and that is, that the Stoves should be shown in as good 
light as possible. 

We will begin with the conditions that confront the 
majority of Hardware dealers in the State of Iowa, 





A. R. SALE. S. R. MILES. 


namely, limited amount of help in the sales department 
and the fact that Stoves are generally displayed on the 
same floor with the general line of Hardware. Under 
these conditions you can begin with the fundamental 
principles laid down. My experience is that 


THE BEST WAY OF LINING UP THE STOVES 


is to arrange them in a double row, back to back, through 
the center of the store. This would apply of course 
particularly to stores of ordinary width in which there 
are no counters. You will then have aisles of good width 
on each side of the store. Use platforms not less than 
9 in. in hight and paint them a bright red; keep them 
well dusted and swept, the same as the floor and the 
shelving; and rest assured that the display will be de- 
tracted from if you use these platforms for Stove Cast- 
ings and miscellaneous Hardware. In lining up your 
Stoves be sure to keep the classes in groups. 
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THIS AFFORDS COMPARISON 


as to size and makes the best impression; you will 
find it easier to lead up a customer from a small Stove 
which carries a low price to a larger Stove of higher 
price. 

It is a good idea, as an aid to salesmanship, to have 
sectional pieces of Firebacks, Steel Ovens and other parts 
of the Stove to show your customer. I do not at all 
favor the system adopted by some of erecting platforms 
under the shelving at the side of the room. While this 
increases the floor space for the display of Stoves it does 
not have the same clear-cut effect upon the purchaser, as 
do Stoves shown in the open, and arranged in the right 
manner. Of course where stores use counters running 
the entire length of the floor a different arrangement will 
be necessary. 


IT ALSO PAYS TO CHANGE THE LOCATION OF STOVES, 


or, rather, exchange location. Put your Ranges where the 
Cook Stoves are, and your Cook Stoves where the Heaters 
are. You will be surprised at the number of the people 
who will remark when they call at your store that you 
have been getting in new Stoves, when, perhaps, these 
very Stoves have been in another position on your floor 
for weeks. 
THE IDEAL WAY. 


I come now to the consideration of what I believe to 
be the “ideal way” of displaying Stoves—namely, that 
oi a separate Stove room or department. This will only 
apply to stores having two or more salesmen always avail- 
able. In our own store it happens that the Stove room is 
in the basement, the front portion of which is used exclu- 
sively for a Stove display and salesroom. 


WE CHOSE THE FRONT PART OF THE BASEMENT 


for several reasons. In the first place we had it; then it 
lad a fair amount of light from the front; but most of 
all because the stairs to the basement were short and 
went down. It is a trait of human nature that people 
will go down a short pair of stairs more willingly than 
they will go up a long pair. Over the cement floor in 
this room we spread three or four coats of good floor 
Paint, put on a light pattern Steel Ceiling, plastered the 
walls and frescoed the entire walls and ceiling white. 
Platforms 12 in. high were placed on both sides of the 
room, with a double row down the center. Electric lights 
were freely distributed down each aisle, all controlled by 
an Electric Button. The platforms are painted red, the 
floor gray, and a strip of carpet runs down each aisle. 

If you can arrange a room of this description, then 
fcllow the fundamental principles laid down above in the 
arrangement of your Stoves and you will have a most 
pleasing effect; the appearance of it all will create an 
impression upon the purchaser, and will not only back up 
the advertising, but will prove a first and last aid to the 
salesman. 


A BULE. 


Let me emphasize here a rule which will apply to all 
Stove departments, and I insist that you underscore it: 
There should be nothing in the Stove room but Stoves. 


J. F. DOTY. CHAS. SWAINE. 


We have been entreated time and again to put a dis- 
play of Utensils, or Enamel Ware, in this room, but it 
would be a most damaging thing, both in its effect upon 
the appearance of the room, and the greater fact that it 
would be a hindrance to a Stove salesman. When you 
take a Stove customer to a Stove room, as described 
above, you blot out everything else from his mind but the 
subject in hand—Stoves. The average customer does not 
buy a Stove often. He is not able to concentrate his mind 
upon this subject when there are other goods in the room 
that detract from its appearance, and also attract his at- 
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tention. Lots of women, for the time being, would be 
more interested in a bright new Tea Pot, to take the place 
of the old one, with the lid gone and the handle loose; I 
say, she would be more attracted to this than the vital 
question of Stoves. 


A CRITICISM AND AN ANSWER. 


I hear one criticism from those who have not tried 
this scheme, and that is, that the every-day customer does 
not see your Stoves. My answer to this is that there is 
not a man or woman in your town, unless it be a very 
large one, who if they wish to buy a Stove would not go 
to a Hardware dealer for it. After two years’ experience 


C. E. HAAS. L. LINDENBERG. 


with the “ideal plan,” as I choose to call it, I can em- 
phatically state that the impression made upon the cus- 
tomer when he first enters the Stove room more thau 
counteracts the loss you may anticipate from this source. 
But in addition we would advise that you have one or 
two Stoves on the main floor, which would suffice to call 
the attention of people to the fact that you have Stoves 
for sale. 


Widely differing views as to the relative merits of 
stationary or movable platforms and trucks for Stove 
display were expressed by the membership, though on 
other points there was but little disagreement. 


President’s Annual Address. 


In his annual address, delivered at the opening of 
Tuesday’s session, President H. 8S. Vincent expressed 
his warm appreciation of the loyal support given him by 
members during his term of office, and congratulated the 
association on its wonderful growth and its achievements. 
Noting the extent to which unfriendly and bitter competi- 
tion has been removed by the closer contact and ac- 
quaintance afforded in these gatherings, Mr. Vincent con- 
tinued, speaking in part as follows: 


I wish to dwell upon this matter because I think it is 
one of the most important results that can come from 
association work. I refer to the personal side of com- 
petition in business. In coming to these conventions and 
meeting your competitor here you find that he is much 
the same kind of a man that you are. He is in the Harda- 
ware business to make money; and you should be in it 
for the same purpose. And anything that you can do to 
honorably further that aim should be done, and you 
should act with him in all matters tending to the building 
up of the Hardware business to that high plane to which 
it is entitled in the mercantile world of to-day. In pick- 
ing out the leading business men of any city in the State 
I think I can safely say that you will find the Hardware- 
— in each and every instance close to the top of the 
list. 

The insurance feature of our association work has 
been of the greatest assistance to us in obtaining new 
members and retaining those that we have. Since I have 
been in Des Moines this week I have a number of times 
heard the statement, “I am carrying all the insurance I 
can get from the Iowa Retail Hardware Association, and 
am sorry I can’t get more.” This statement is one we 
sbould all be proud of, and reflects great credit upon the 
association and its officers. 


Mutual Fire Insurance. 


Addresses upon the subject of mutual fire insurance 
were made by C. A. Peck, Berlin, Wis., secretary of the 
Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, and by S. R. 
Miles, Mason City, president of the Iowa Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, in which facts and figures were freely 











given that prove the unquestioned security of these or- 
ganizations, their economical expense ratio and low pre- 
mium rates. 

The Hon, J. A. Smith, Osage, representing the Lumber- 
man’s Insurance Association, also gave a talk upon this 
subject, in which he told of the marvelous growth of that 
company, which in 13 years has accumulated a business 
that in round numbers amounts to $16,000,000. 


How to Take Inventory. 


A paper on “Inventory: How to Take,” was read 
by Paul C. DeVol, Council Bluffs, Iowa, in which Mr. 
DeVol described the methods used for taking inventory 
in his own store. The following extracts embody some 
of the suggestions offered for facilitating this ever recur- 
ring and difficult task: 


On January 15 we begin at the front end of our 
Builders’ Hardware and Shelf Goods department, and 
count the number of articles in each broken package, plac- 
ing a slip of paper on each article stating the quantity, 
number, size and cost of same. Having thus disposed of 
broken packages we set two men to writing down and 
two to calling off the stock. If we had more men in 
our employ that were competent for this kind of work 
we could use as many crews of two men each as would 
be required to expedite the work. These slips should not 
be left too long on the shelves, as they are liable to get 





F. R. CURRIE. Cc. H. THOMAS. 


lost, making a recount necessary and occasioning omis- 
sion from the invoice. In this connection I will say that 


YOU WILL FIND IT ADVANTAGEOUS TO MARK YOUR GOODS 


to show the cost by the dozen instead of the piece. We 
formerly marked a part of our goods by the piece and it 
invariably made us trouble when we commenced to ex- 
tend our invoice sheets, as we would have the quantity 
down by the piece and the price by the dozen, or vice 
versa. A double system of marking will cause confusion 
in extending invoice prices. 


IT IS ALSO VERY IMPORTANT 


that you get the stock down on your invoice in proper 
form. We try as far as possible to properly classify our 
goods on the invoice and avoid scattering them. We may 
wish to know how much we have invested in a certain 
class of goods, and this method enables us to figure by 
lists and discount to better advantage in getting the 
market prices. We use a loose leaf order sheet, with 
the sheets consecutively numbered similar to those used 
by the wholesalers, having a net price column, a list 
price column and a third column for the extensions. 


OUR SHELVING IS CONSTRUCTED IN SECTIONS, 


there being 20 in all. These we designate in our invoice 
sheet as upper section and lower section. For instance, 
we start with upper section No. 1, which contains all the 
full or unbroken packages, and when these goods are 
taken we go to lower section No. 1, which contains the 
broken packages; and we continue in this way through 
the entire 20 sections. The advantage of this method 
is that it enables us to readily refer to any article on our 
shelves from our invoice. It also familiarizes our clerks 
with the places for different kinds of goods, and they 
lave no difficulty in properly putting away new goods on 
the shelves. 


IN TAKING DOWN OUR INVOICE 


we put the net price of each article in the “ Net” column 
in plain figures, and if we know there has been an ap- 
preciable change in price on these articles we price them 
iz our cost mark. This enables us to readily refer 
to the price when extending the sheets, and if the price 
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has changed we invoice the article at market price. We 
also mark such items with a blue pencil and after figur- 
ing the invoice all goods in our stock having this blue 
pencil mark are re-marked. This method keeps us in 
touch with changes in the market price of our goods. 

I wish to say here that retailers owe a great deal of 
their advancement in late years to the efforts being made 
by jobbers to keep them in touch with 


PRICE CHANGES, 


through the distribution of loose leaf catalogues with 
their accompanying discount sheets. We have loose leaf 
catalogues to-day that keep us within 30 to 60 days of the 
market, and you will find it a great help, in pricing up 
your inventory, to use these catalogues. 


GOODS SOLD BY LIST AND DISCOUNT 


are put down in the “ List” column on our sheets, and 
we figure the discount from the total list price. In case 
we wish to know how much money we have invested In a 
certain class of goods we start a new sheet, heading it 
with the name of the goods, and using as many sheets as 
may be required. By adding the footings of these sheets 
we get the amount invested in the goods so classified. 

We try to keep our inventory in such shape that we 
“an refer to it at any time and see just what quantity, 
sizes or number of an article we had in stock at the time 
of invoice. It is helpful in making future purchases, 
especially of spring and fall goods. 


IT IS A GREAT ADVANTAGE 


to have your stock arranged right on your shelves. Do 
not misplace goods, or put them away on the shelves re- 
gardless of the permanent place provided for them. 
Have a place for everything and as far as possible keep 
all goods in their proper place on the shelves. In figur- 
ing your invoice use market prices as near as you Can. 
Do not figure goods at tne price you bought them at six 
months or so ago. Figure them at the present market 
and if you have bought cheaply it will show to your ad- 
vantage on your invoice. 


Hardware Window Display. 


No paper or subject presented at the convention 
aroused more interest than was shown in the address on 
“ Window Display,” delivered by BE. H. Simmons of the 
Simmons Hardware Company, St. Louis. In order to 
practically illustrate the ideas and suggestions offered 
under this head, for the benefit of the convention, Mr. 
Simmons, with the help of two experts from his own 
house, dressed the windows of the Garver Hardware 
Company, one of Des Moines’ principal retail Hardware 
stores. The general plan, as outlined in his discussion of 
this topic, was followed by Mr. Simmons in the arrange- 
ment of these windows. Mr. Simmons’ interesting address 
will be given in a later issue. 


A. R. Sale’s Reports. 


Secretary A. R. Sale’s report was replete with records 
of the year’s achievements, and, though full of optimistic 
hope for the future, sounded a warning to members of the 
danger that lies in overconfidence and content with pres- 
ent results. Relative to the gains made last year in mem- 
bership, he said: 

The Iowa Retail Hardware Association has added to 
its membership roll the past year 208 new names, cr a 
gain of 41 per cent. on the number on the books at the 
opening of the eighth annual convention. This substan- 
tial growth has been made without any other aid than 
that of the usual efforts of the office solicitation by corre- 
spondence. To be more exact, we have on our books up 
to the date of this convention a total membership of 677. 
With members taken in at this meeting our total mem- 
bership will probably be increased to 700. 

In Mr. Sale’s report as treasurer it was shown that 
the total receipts of the association for the last fiscal 
year were $6341.14, the disbursements were $3445, leaving 
a balance of $2896.14. 

The report of the Insurance Department showed the 
assets on January 1, 1907, to be $17,480.57; ratio of loss 
to gross receipts, 30 per cent.; ratio of expense to gross 
receipts, 20 per cent.; cash rebate for 1907, 35 per cent. ; 
total insurance in force January 1, 1907, $1,564,290. 


New Officers. 
The election of officers resulted in the choice of the 
following officials: 


PRESIDENT, P. C. DeVol, Council Bluffs. 
ViIcE-PRESIDENT, J. F. Doty, West Liberty. 
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SECRETARY AND TREASURER, A. I. Sale, Mason City. 

Directors: E. C. Barbour, Fort Madison, First Dis- 
trict; J. F. Doty, West Liberty, Second District; H. C. 
Chapin, Union, Third District; F. R. Currie, Mason City, 
Fourth District; L. C. Abbott, Marshalltown, Fifth Dis- 
trict; F. P. Marvin, Grinell, Sixth District; C. T. Gadd, 
Des Moines, Seventh District; C. H. Thomas, Kent, 
Kighth District; P. C. DeVol, Council Bluffs, Ninth Dis- 
trict; H. C. Vincent, Fort Dodge, Tenth District; C. BE. 
Hass, La Mars, Eleventh District. 

EXECUTIVE CoMMITTEE: F. R. Currie, Mason City; L. 
©. Abbott, Marshalltown. 


Shelf Displays. 
A paper prepared by J. P. Talcott, Williams, Iowa, on 


“Shelf Displays,” was read by A. W. Ross of the same 
town. 


Mr. Talcott discussed his subject from the standpoint 
of a village Hardwareman, and gave some practical point- 


ers on the arrangement and display of goods in the store 
and its general conduct. 


Local Competition. 


The subject of “ Elimination of Personal Antagonism 
in Local Competition” was ably treated in a paper pre- 
pared by C. E. Swaine, Council Bluffs, which in his 
absence was read by Mr. Bailey and was as follows in 
part: 


The direct outcome of personal antagonism between 
business men is business anarchy. Prices are cut to a 
bare margin of profit, then blind passion forgets itself 
and the margin is on the other side of the ledger. Goods 
are sold at an absolute loss, merely to get men inside the 
store and keep them out of the competitor’s establish- 
ment. Contrast this with the results secured under what 
Ruskin calls “the laws of life”—government and co- 
operation. Personal animosities are swept aside, local 
competitors meet frequently to discuss ways and means 
for the advancement of the common good. A schedule of 


prices is arranged upon such staples as Nails, Wire, &c.— 
a fair price to the consumer, a living wage to clerks and 
workmen and a just profit to the retailer are guaranteed. 
Methods of taking inventory, window dressing or diffi- 


cult problems of business management are discussed 
freely. Competitors feel more like men in such a healthy 
atmosphere of fraternity. As they go home in the even- 
ing their minds are upon measures of good, their step is 
livelier, their lungs breathe deeper and the world seems 
brighter. They have risen out of*the mud and mire of 
personal antagonism. 

Certainly he is but a counterfeit of a man who cannot 
meet his neighbors in a friendly way, who cannot look 
his business competitors squarely in the eye and gladly 
extend the hand of cordial good fellowship. 


IF YOU REALLY THINK YOU HAVE A MEAN COMPETITOR, 


one whom you believe to be the meanest man on earth— 
a price slasher and a business cut throat, here is your 
chance to prove your manhood. Perhaps the fault is not 
all on one side, perhaps your opinions are mutual and 
are the fruits of misunderstanding rather than of malice. 
Give your competitor the benefit of the doubt; go to his 
place of business, talk matters over in a frank and open 
manner. In nine out of ten cases he will meet you half 
way. Cease the competition of personal antagonism ; co- 
operate. It pays. 

Now, I would not convey the idea that all competition 
is to be eliminated—far from it—for healthy competition 
is the life of trade, as well as is co-operation. Without 
proper competition business dies of dry rot. The idea I 
would bring, however, is that competition should rise 
above private animosities, that it should display itself 
not in reckless cutting of prices, but in efforts to attract 
the customer by better methods. Good advertising, taste 
in window decoration, well balanced stock, courtesy of 
employees and desire to please—these are but a few of 
the too often neglected phases of healthy competition. 


GENERAL WELFARE. 


But the elimination of personal antagonism in local 
competition is of importance not only from the stand- 
point of the immediate community involved. It also has 
a great significance in the development of our State asso- 
ciation. If this organization is to reach its maximum 
of efficiency it must enlist in its ranks every retail Hard- 
ware dealer of the State. One in a community will not 
suffice—we need them all. Wevware at the present time 
fighting the catalogue houses and endeavoring to prevent 
legislation for a parcels post, to substitute such concerns 
for the local dealer. We are-trying to put upon the 
statute books of Iowa a just exemption law, one which 
will recognize the fact that the merchant is as much 
entitled to protection as is the man of salary. To ac- 
complish these things we must present a united aftack. 
With mutiny in the ranks, with personal antagonisms 
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running rife among local competitors, our cause is lost. 
The Iowa Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association asks, 
then, that its present members forget any past antag- 
onisms they may have had with their fellow dealers, and 
that the men outside the organization be brought in. 


Resolutions. 
Among the resolutions adopted were the following: 


Resolved, That we appreciate the interest taken in our asso- 
ciation work by the manufacturer, jobber and traveling sales 
men, and fully realize that by their hospitality, good-fellowship 
and instructive methods this association has been assisted very 
much in making this meeting one of the most successful in the 

istory of the association. 
7 ‘Resotoed, That we, the Retail Hardware Dealers of the State 


Thirty- 
f Iowa in convention assembled, respectfully petition the T’ 
scoond General Assembly of the State of Iowa to pass Senate 


Bill No. 196, known as “ The Bulk Sale Bill,” we believing said 
bill to be in the interests of the reputable retail dealer; and we 
recommend that the term “ creditors” as used in the Bulk Sale 
bill be interpreted to mean only the direct creditors of the par- 
ticular stock to be sold in bulk, by reason of said creditor having 
furnished either merchandise or money for said stock. 

Whereas, There has been introduced in the present Legisla- 
ture a bill known as the “ Exemption Bill"; and 

Whereas, We believe this is an honest bill and legislation 
that is justiy due the retail merchants of Iowa; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this convention of retail Hardware dealers 
approve this bill, and the secretary be instructed to write the 
members of the Legislature, requesting them to give the bill 
their favorable consideration and support. 


Convention Notes. 


In an announcement made some time ago the associa- 
tion offered a series of three prizes, aggregating $25 in 
amount, for the best window display by members of the 
association. Photographs of these displays were di- 
rected to be sent to the convention for exhibition and 
judgment. Frow this collection the following exhibitors 
were awarded prizes: A. J. Hoffman, Murray; Marvin 
3r0s., Grinnell; Miles Hardware Company, Mason City. 
Several of the remaining photographs received honorable 
mention. 


An album of photographs showing a line of up to date 
window displays, prepared by John E. Hardy, Portland, 
Ore., was shown in the exhibition booth of the Simmons 
Hardware Company. 


Telegrams conveying greetings were received from the 
Ohio, Indiana and Connecticut associations assembled in 
convention in their respective States, and, upon motion, 
were ordered to be suitably acknowledged by the secre- 
tary. 


On Thursday evening members of the association were 
entertained by the Des Moines Hardware Club, at a re- 
ception and theatrical programme given in Knights of 
Fythias Hall. The entertainment was admirably con- 
ducted, and was much enjoyed by the large number of 
guests present. 


EXHIBITS AND EXHIBITORS. 


AMERICAN Fork & Hop Company, Cleveland, Ohio: Represented 
by W. G. Pancoast. Souvenir, book sales aid. 

AMERICAN Sree & Wire Company, Chicago, Ill.: Represented 
by T. H. Fuller, Leo P. Rider, R. A. Beak and E. M. Ryan. 
Souvenir, bandana handkerchief. 

Arr Srove Company, Detroit: Represented by D. R. Smith and 
C. Samarius Brown. Souvenirs, Hatchet and pencil. 

E. C. ATKINS & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: Saws. Represented by 
T. F. Barbour, P. L. Edwin and Al. Munnich. Souvenirs, 
comb and pin. 

BERGSTROM Stove CoMPANY, Neenah, Wis.: Represented by H. 8. 
Brooks. Souvenir, button. 

BLACK SILK Stover PoLtsn Works, Sterling, Ill.: Stove Polishes. 

Ronnot Comrany, Canton, Ohio: Manufacturers Warm Air Fur- 
naces. Represented by G. W. Johnston. 

CoLp Mre. Company, Chicago: Hot Blast Furnaces. Repre 
sented’ by H. C. Cole, C. W. Brelsford and R. P. Foster 
Souvenir, aluminum rule. 

COLUMBIAN Harpwarp Company, Cleveland, Ohio: Represented 
by J. A. Cassell and J. E. Stenger. Souvenirs, ink well and 
picaninnies. 

Cotnuins & RurGteE Company, Marengo, Ill.: Manufacturer Stoves 
and Ranges. Represented by K. A. Patrick. 

COMSTOCK-CASTLE STOVE COMPANY, Quincy, Ill.: Represented by 
Cc. W. Rains. Souvenir, dating stamp. 

CRrIBBEN & SEXTON Company, Chicago: Stoves and Ranges. 
resented by W. A. Smith and H. 8S. Purres. 
memorandum hook. 

DENNING Wire & Fence Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa: Repre- 
sented by L. L. Barnum. Souvenir, paper knife. 

Des Mornrs Stove Repair CoMPANY, Des Moines, Iowa: Repre- 
sented by J. B. Green. 

DigHL Noverty Company, Sheboygan, Wis. : Hardware Novelties. 

F. DrecKMANN, Cincinnati, Ohio: Manufacturer Corrugated El- 
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bows. Represented by Adolph Dieckmann. “Souvenir, grip 
tag. 

DoveER MrcG. Company, Canal Dover, Ohio: Asbestos Sad Irons. 
Represented by M. H. Snyder. 

Esrats or P. D. BeckwitH, Dowagiac, Mich.: Manufacturer of 
Round Oak Stoves. Represented by H. P. Knolton, J. L. 
Parket and J. O. Sargent. Souvenir, stein. 

EXCELSIOR Srove & Mra. Company, Quincy, Ill.: Represented 
by D. H. Lapp, H. Broun and Fred Hess. Souvenirs, dating 
stamp and pencil. 

I°ULLER-WARREN COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis.: Stewart Stoves 
and Ranges. Represented by W. B. Barney and G. C. Bar- 
ney. Souvenir, card case. 

Grr WHIz Mrc. Company, Des Moines, Iowa: Washers. Repre 
sented by M. R. Davis. 

Gem Crry Stove Mrce. CoMPANy, Quincy, Ill.: Stoves and Fur- 
naces. Represented by H. H. Smith. 

GLOBE Mroe. Company, Perry, Iowa: Washers. Represented by 
A. 8S. Kibley and O. W. McClune. 

GLOBE Stove & RANGE Company, Kokomo, Ind.: Represented by 
James C. Patten and Frank S. Hawken. Souvenir, dating 
stamp. 

GREEN Founpry & FuRNACE WorKS, Des Moines, Iowa: Repre- 
sented by F. O. Green, Will Van Sittert and Robert Burrows. 

HAWKEYE INCUBATOR CoMPANY, Newton, Iowa: Washers. Rep 
resented by O. W. Jackson. 

liunt, Heum, Ferris & Co., Harvard, Ill.: Haying Tools and 
Hardware Specialties. Represented by G. H. Chapman and 
F. L. Stevens. Souvenirs, turtle paper weight and paper 
knife. 

iL. H. Hurxerstp Company, Cincinnati: Stoves and Tinners’ 
Supplics. Represented by W. F. Palmer. 

IpeaAL Fence Toor. Company, Abingdon, Ill.: Represented by 
A. R. Clements. 

Iowa Mouzz_e Company, Carroll, Iowa: Represented by J. J. 
Meyers. 

KeirH Furnace Company, Des Moines, Iowa: Represented by 
George E. Willsie, Bert R. Pranke, R. J. Allen and Geo 
D. Evans. Souvenir, memorandum book. 

I.ASHER Mrc. Company, Davenport, Iowa: Pot Covers and 
Cabinets. Represented by L. Grilk. Souvenir, plate scraper. 

Lenox Furnace ComMpany, Marshalltown, Iowa: Represented 
by F. J. Kiesel and J. E. Doughty. Souvenirs, memorandum 
book, mirror and pin. 

Lisk MFG. Company, Canandaigua, N. Y.: Enameled and 
Kitchen Ware. Represented by Thos. Delaney. Souvenir, 
dinner pail. 

Lowe Brorners Company, Dayton, Ohio: Paints. Represented 
by H. R. Harries and J. J. Mahoney. Souvenir, pin. 

Lunpy Mrc. Company, Marshalltown, Iowa: Double Blast Sol 
dering Furnace. Represented by N. W. Lundy. 

Lyons Spectratty Company, Lyons, Iowa: Steel Barn Door 
Latch. Represented by W. Peterson. 

Mac FuRNACE Works, Des Moines, Iowa: Represented by C. W. 
Kendall. 

McCasKry Reoister Company, Alliance, Ohio: Manufacturer 
Petty Account Cabinet. Represented by James S. Stacy. 

Masestic Mroc. Company, St. Louis, Mo.: Stoves and Ranges. 
Represented by A. J. Collins. 

MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CoMPANY, Beaver Dam, Iowa: Repre 
sented by E. C. Cook and L. A. Munn. Souvenirs, button 
and spoon. 

MALLFABLE Street RANGE Mro. Company, South Bend, Ind.: 
Repfesented by H. C. Fowler and R. E. Adams. Souvenir, 
watch fob. 

Marttn & MARTIN, Chicago: Manufacturers Stove Polish. Rep 
resented by J. W. Philips. Seuvenir, sample Polish. 

MercHANtTS’ Sarr Account COMPANY, Des Moines, Iowa: Short 
account system. Represented by A. L. Creiger. 

MetTraL Consrruction Company, Des Moines, Iowa: Represented 
by H. H. Graht. 


MICHIGAN Stovfr CoMpANy, Detroit, Mich.: Represented by H. S 
Cleveland and EB. J. Mongan. Seuvenir, coin purse. 

MILWAUKER CORRUGATING CoMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis.: Manu 
facturer Metal Ceilings. Represented by Wm. Horn, P. E. 
Sauerweln and L. E. Thompson. 

MusGrave Fence Company, Des Moines, Iowa: Represented by 
E. C. Musgrave 

NATIONAL STOVE Company, St. Louis, Mo.: Represented by H. B. 
Huffaker and Dwight Davis. Souvenir, paper knife. 

NICKEL PLA1e Stove PottsH Company, Chicago: Represented 
by J. W. Gill and W. J. Briggs. 

THE 1900 Wasuer Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa: Represented 
by F. A. Dennison. 

OnIO VaRNIisH Company, Chicago: Represented by Geo. C. 
Powers. Souvenirs, watch fob and pencil holder. 

OSMUNDSON SpaDE Mrc. COMPANY, Perry, Iowa: One-piece Til 
ing Spades. Represented by H. Osmundson. 

PARAGON Mrc. Company, Chicago; Washing Machines. Repre 
sented by W. MecCorriston. 

PSERLESS FENCE COMPANY, Adrian, Mich.: Represented by A. L. 
Parker 

VENINSULAR Stove Company, Detroit: Represented by F. S. 
Cole, W. E. Moore and W. T. Whiffen. 

Perry Pricer & Toor Company, Perry, Iowa: Represented by 
G. M. Mason. 

PIKE Mec. Company, Pike, N. H.: Oilstones and Razor Hones. 
Represented by R. J. Horton. Souvenirs, paper weight, 
whetstone and stone box. 
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PITTSBURGH I’LATE GLASS COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Patton’s 
Paints. Represented by W. C. Byrand and J. P. Maxwell 
Souvenir, money bank. 

PITTSBURGH STEEL ComMpany, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Represented by 
W. F. Ellsworth and O. J. Goodwin. Souvenirs, nail puzzle 
and dictionary. 

J. E. Porrsr Company, Ottawa, Ill.: Manufacturer Hay Tools 
and Pumps. Represented by Frank M. Yentzer. Souvenirs, 
watch fob and card case. 

W. J. Pratt Company, Des Moines, Iowa: Lanterns. Souvenir, 
buttons. 

JOHN PRITZLAFF HARDWARE COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis.: Repre- 
sented by F. A. Hughes, W. J. Konvalinka, M. A. Heegaard, 
J. H. Grunwald, O. EB. Winn, J. W. Anacker and W. A. 
Poeppinghausen. Souvenir, blotter. 

T. C. Proury Company, Albion, Mich.: Spring Hinges. Repre 
sented by Mark Merriman and Owen B. Granger. Souvenir, 
seore card. 

RATHBONE, SarD & Co., Aurora, Ill.: Acorn Stoves. Represented 
by J. W. Forbes and J. H. Nye. Souvenir, Acorn bank. 
ROCHESTER STAMPING COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y.: Represented 

by J. G. Funk and R. M. Fletcher. 

Rock ISLanp Stove Company, Rock Island, Ill.: Represented by 
S. D. Clelland and A. B. T. Moore. Souvenirs, mirror and 
pocket-book. 

ROBESON CUTLERY COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y.: Represented by 
J. G. Funk and R. M. Fletcher. 

St. PauLt Roorimne, Cornice & ORNAMENT COMPANY, St. Paul, 
Minn. Represented by A. M. Smith. , 

ScHREIBeER & ConcHaR Mro. Company, Dubuque, Iowa: Hard 
ware Specialties. Represented by Ernest R. Calvert. 

SIMMONS HARDWARE Company, St. Louis, Mo.: Represented by 
E. H. Simmons, Fred Kuhn, L. C. Booth, G. J. Duffett, M. J 
Hoit and T. J. Diamond. Souvenir, button. 

ULBRICH Seep Corn Tester Company, Atlantic, Iowa: Repre- 
sented by W. B. McGorrisk. 

UNCLE SAM WASHER COMPANY, Des Moines, Iowa: Washers. 
Represented by L. Cammack. 

UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CompaNy. Bridgeport, Conn. 

WAHLE FounprRy & MACHINE COMPANY, Davenport, Iowa: 
Washers. Represented by Anton Nielsen. Souvenir, snow 
ball girl. 

WARREN Paint CoMPANy, Warren, Ohio: Represented by Andrew 
J. Shepard. Souvenirs, watch fob and pencil holder. 

WAVERLY WOODENWARE Works, St. Joseph, Mo.: Washers. 
Represented by C. L. Faust. Souvenir, dating stamp. 

WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. : 
Represented by Fred C. Whitney. 

WuHiIte Lity WasHER ComMPANy, Davenport, Iowa: Represented 
by Theo. H. Rosche and J. C. Foss. Souvenir, ink well. 

YALE & TOWNE MraG. Company, New York: Locks and Builders’ 
Hardware. Represented hy A. B. Howell. Souvenir, paper 
knit 

— >> ——EEE 


REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, Etc. 


The trade is given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quo- 
tations, éc., relating to general lines of goods. 


REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., have 
been received from the following houses, with whom manv- 
facturers may desire to communicate: 


From MoxHamM HarpWARE CoMPANy, Johnstown, Pa., 
conducting a retail business in Shelf and Heavy Hard- 
ware, Stoves, Tinware, Paints, Oils, Sporting and Ath- 
letic Goods. The company will remodel its storeroom, 
40 x 120 ft. in size. 


From CounciL Hitt HARvWARE Company, which has 
purchased the business of W. L. Knouff, in Council Hill, 
I. T. The company will carry Shelf and Heavy Hard- 
ware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricultural Implements, Paints. 
Oils, Sporting and Athletic Goods. 


FROM THE Strurtz HARDWARE COMPANY, succeedinz 
the Gilbert Sturtz Hardware Company in Arkansas City, 
Kan. The company will conduct a wholesale and retail! 
business, carrying Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, 
Tinware, Paints, Oils, Sporting and Athletic Goods, 
Wagon and Carriage, Woodwork, Plumbing and Gas 
Goods and do Tin and Sheet Metal Work. 


From FranK F. Poot & Co., who have purchased the 
business of J. B. Myers, in Whitten, Iowa, carrying Shelf 
and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware and Sewing Ma- 
chines. Mr. Pool was until recently the junior member 
of the firm of Trumbull & Pool, in Conrad, Iowa. 


FrRoM CHAS. ZIMMERMAN & Sons, 2404-2406 Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, Baltimore, Md., who will make a specialty 
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of Builders’ Hardware. The firm has enlarged its quar- 
ters by the addition of No. 2404 and by alterations has 
more than doubled its storage facilities, permitting the 
carrying of a larger and more varied assortment of stock. 


From Rogers & NICHOLAS HARDWARE CoMPANY, 214 
Lake street, Oak Park, Ill., which has recently incorpor- 
ated and is preparing to open a general Hardware and 
contractors’ supply store at that point. 


a 


FARM IMPLEMENT NEWS BUYER'S GUIDE 


HE FARM IMPLEMENT NEWS COMPANY, Masonic 
T Temple, Chicago, Ill., in accordance with a yearly 
custom, has just issued the seventeenth annual edition 
of the “Farm Implement News Buyer’s Guide,” a cloth 
bound volume of 558 pages. It is an exhaustive directory of 
manufacturers of Farm and Garden Implements, Wagons, 
Carriages and other Vehicles, Gasoline Engines, Wind- 
mills, Pumps, Dairy Apparatus, Wire Fencing and the 
innumerable accessory lines sold by Implement dealers. 
Pages 33 to 342 contain classified lists of Implements and 
related lines, both names of makers and trade names of 
the articles. Pages 343 to 402 are devoted to Vehicle 
classification. Following this department is a general 
directory of the manufacturers, alphabetically by States 
and post offices, giving under each name and address a 
full list of all goods made by each manufacturer and a 
list of branch houses, jobbers and transfer houses for 
1907, as furnished by the makers. 


———~-e—____ 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Stove Pipe Wire. 


Wright Wire Company, Worcester, Mass., is putting 
on the market annealed stove pipe wire in coils of 50 ft., 
each coil in a pasteboard box same as is used for picture 
wire. Twelve of these boxes are packed in a carton, 
making attractive shelf goods, and can be retailed as low 
as 5 cents a box. 

—_—_—~+e 


Samson Steel Fishing Rods. 


Union Hardware Company, Torrington, Conn., has 
got out a line of steel fishing rods, as illustrated here- 
with. 'They are regularly made with cork handles, nickel 
plated trimmings on the butts, and reel seat either above 
or below the handle. The rod proper is finished in a dead 
black enamel, in order as far as possible not to reflect 
the light, which is alluded to as an advantage. The 
trimmings of the rods are nickel plated or German silver. 
The best material is used, it is explained, and great care 
is taken in the finish of the rods. The full line of these 


Samson Steel Fishing Rods. 


goods includes the regular fly rod, the bait rod, with the 

various mountings and trimmings, and special bait cast- 

ing rod in all mountings and trimmings. 
———~)- oe 


The Royal Motor Washing Machine. 


The Wayne Mfg. Company, 124 Sidney street, St. 
Louis, Mo., is offering the trade the motor washer here- 


with illustrated. It is operated by an ordinary city pres- 
sure of 35 Ib. or more, and, provided the water supply is 
sufficient, it will operate on a much lower pressure. The 
motor is carefully constructed of brass and bronze, which 
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prevents rust. The machine requires no attention while 
in operation and uses a small amount of water. The 
motor is attached to a metal base plate, which in turn 
is attached to the lid of the machine. The principle on 
which the washing is done is that of a piston with a rack 
bar attached, traveling with a reciprocating motion, bear- 
ing on a pinion which is attached to a perpendicular stee!? 
shaft. On the lower end of the shaft inside the tub is 
fitted a paddle post, and on the paddle post is an ad- 
justable wood pin wheel or dolly with projecting pins. 
The pins come in contact with the clothes, moving them 


The Royal Motor Washing Machine. 


a half turn in one direction, then with a sudden reverse 
a half turn in the opposite direction, thus drawing the 
hot suds through the clothes. The manufacturer claims, 
excepting the fact that it is self-operating, that the 
greatest advantage lies in the quick reverse that cleanses 
the clothes in a very satisfactory manner. The tub is 
made of carefully selected, thoroughly kiln dried Louis- 
iana red cypress, durable in construction, and is filled and 
varnished in the natural wood. The heavy- steel hoops 
are finished in green bronze. This combination of colors 
gives the machine a pleasing appearance. The corrugated 
inner surface of the tub acts as a scrub board, and in- 
creases the agitation of the water. The machine is built 
to withstand hard wear and continuous usage and will 
wash the heaviest and lightest fabrics. All parts of the 
washer that are exposed to the action of the water are 
heavily galvanized. The shipping weight of the machine 


is 75 Ib. 
SS 


Chisels and Bits in Boxes. 


The James Swan Company, Seymour, Conn., Russell 
& Erwin Mfg. Company, 438-47 Chambers street, New 


Fig. 1.—Duplex Chisel Bor. 


York, sole agent, is putting on the market chisels and 
bits in boxes, as illustrated in the accompanying cuts. 
By a simple operation in opening the patented duplex 
chisel box, shown in Fig. 1, the entire set of chisels is 
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available for immediate use. The boxes are made of 
hardwood and finely finished, and their compactness is 
referred to as being not only handy but time saving. The 
boxes are only furnished when ordered in sets, complete 
with chisels. There are 12 chisels in the set, one each 
from % to 2 in. With one operation in opening the 
patent extension bit box, shown in Fig. 2, the entire set 
of bits is available for use. The box can also be closed 
by one operation. The bits in the first tray are available 













Fig. 2.—Esrtension Bit Boz. 


for use by simply lifting the cover without disturbing 
the bits in the other trays. This feature is alluded to as 
a distinct advantage, a time saver and a convenience to 
the mechanic. The boxes are made of hardwood and 
finely finished and are furnished only when ordered in 
sets, complete with bits. Nine different grades of bits 
are put up in these boxes, in sets of 13, one each, 4 to 


16-16ths. 
———- ~Pem = 


Ideal Window Ventilator. 


The Ideal Ventilator Company, 338 Weybosset street, 


well as new construction, keeping out both rain and snow. is 
Providence, R. I., the New York manager of which is Frames of wood can be furnished regularly in golden, 
B. Taylor Bruce, 120 Liberty street, is manufacturing the light or French caks, cherry, mahogany and white enamel 
Ideal ventilator, here illustrated. Heretofore this de- or other finishes to specification. 
PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS t 
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vice has been marketed in certain localities by specialists, 
rather than through trade channels, but, it is believed, 2 
good business can be developed by hardwaremen all over 
the country at a good profit. The ventilator consists 
merely of a sheet of glass, plain or beveled, set in a 
narrow frame of wood in any finish to match interior 
trim and to fit any width of window. At each side of the 
frome on stop bead is screwed a folding or collapsible 
metal bracket, which permits adjustability from a vertical 
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Ideal Window Ventilator in Position. 


position parallel with the window to an angle of 20 degrees 
deflection, and without appreciable injury to the wood- 
work. The transparent sash, at such angle as may best 
meet the prevailing atmospheric conditions, causes the 
fresh incoming air to be deflected toward the center of 
the ceiling, where it meets the warmer air, with which it 
becomes thoroughly mixed, thus introducing constantly 
a good volume of the best available outer air without the 
annoyance or danger from drafts, whether in office or 
residence. It also provides adequate ventilation without 
the risk of disarranging papers and other light articles 
on desks and other furniture. The light is unobstructed 
and free access to the window is instantly obtained for 
cleaning, &¢c., by merely lifting the frame out of 
bracket for the time being. There is also no interference 
with the customary movement of window screen, shade, 
curtain or other hangings, and it is adapted for old as 
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Animal, Fish and Vege oe STRRD OES Blue, Ultramarine,.............. 13 @l6 | ¥ Db " 
ytes: V: > ack . 7 | 
table Olls— gaat | PRY Foreim.....@ ton sipswaanso | Beem. Yandgbewccceccccccik IE. | Black, BOR on coenecree 5 @ | 

Linseed, City, raw.......ssss00 42 @43 Amer, floated....... Ben Bras | Geese, [ii ininscsscemmicon a 1 Se... ee 
City, Boiled..................-.43 @44 | aoe st eeeeees B ton 15.00G16.50 | Sienna, RAW..........ccecceseees 12 @15 | Blue, Chinese...... : 30 @33 { 
State and Western, raw....40 @41 | “24 k, in UK... ,@ ton J.00@ 3. | Sienna, Burnt........cccsccseees 12 @15 Blue, Prussian Sanadcein ease t 
Raw Calcutta, in bbls.......... @70 om ae ooees — "a ph 11 doa? = Umber, ll @l4 Blue, Ultramarine............. 4)5(@15 { 

. . s é ay, 0 “( or 7.4 ’ ~ i ’ 1 + 4 . : 

Lard, Extra Prime, Winter...79 @80 | Cobalt, Oxide. _ , # 100 tb 250@ 2°60 Umber. Bum Steeccecccees ll @i4 Brown. Spanish trttetecereeeees @ 1 a 
os NO, Lisseceeeeeeeeeeeee dt 1 aaG Whiting, Commercial.#? 100 hb .43@ 52 White Lead, Zinc, &c.— oo eee aaa ascents $5.1088. 5 
pr thc ta sattessconentyases : IONE ccaiinedunnnds # 100 .55@ .65 an G ” Ch geen aco Sones 
‘ollon-see ills.35 € | Re ‘ . “2 16 . . eID ireen, Chrome, pure 1? @3 

: een ee £.o.b. mille. Ex, Gilders.......... #100 .60@..... Lead, English white, in Oil.. 9%@10 Lead Red, bbls., % bbls., kegs.. @ 7% : 
Summer White. ...........sess0- @5A Putty, Commercial-—¥ 100 m | Lead, American White: Litharge, bbls., %2 bls., kegs.... @7% i 
Yellow Winter..........sseeeeees @S2 | Im bladders.........cccccccs; $1.70 @1.85 Lots of 500 Ib or ver, in Oil... @ 7% Ocher, American.......28 t $8.50@16.00 

Sperm, Crude................++--58 @60 | In bbls, or tubs............ 1.20 @1,45 Lots less than 500 tb, in Oil... @8 American Golder...... 2%4@ 3% 

Natural Winter.............-- 70 «@mT2 In 1 f to 5  cans....... 2.65 @2,% Lead, White. in oil, 3 b tin French alate sna : .-- %@2 
Bleached Winter............-- 73 @75 In 12% to 50  cans....... 150 @1.9 pails, add to keg price........ @ | Foreign Golden. acdubatnaie’ 3 @4 
Bieached Winter, Extra.....75 @77 Spirits Turpentine— x ¢s! Lead, White, in oil, 12% m tin | Orange Mineral, English..... 19 @i2 { 

Tallow, Prime.........sc.ceseses tk > Je i T44@75 | , Pails, add to keg BPR aonas oe @1 | PERE. ccescncssdes. 10%@12 

Whale, Crude.....cccccccccsesesdd G36 Be WROD Bcc cvcccccccccses 75 @75% aaiad time a gd BAA @ 1% = I  Wasidedicidxwnewe 8'4@10 
Notun gens . < es Glue— eb Lead, American. Terms: F< ee 2 r . 1 “ Enclisl cae “a 
SECC eee — Se li ) ' tons and over 4%¢ rebate; and 2% for | **e¢, Indian, English.... 1'4@ { 
Extra Bleached Winter....... 49 @50 faeee*igsore ocecccccccccceccess 7 os cash if paid in 15 days from date of American ................. 3 °@ 3% ' 

Menhaden, Brown, Strained..31 @33 eee era ses eosesesonsenses RB invoice; for lots of 500 lbs. and over | Red, Turkey, English...... 4 @lo i 
Light Strained............+- “ (@33 Pout Seach mannan ssoseee ass 2 @l 2% for cash if paid in 15 days from | Red. Tusean, Enzlish 7 @l0 f 
a caeneséusseduuedaeds _ | Foot St ck. NR cc. 9 @ il cee ot invoice, for lots of less. _ ted. Venetian, Amer..# 100 1 $0.50@1.5 
SOUCNEMN -+----seeeeees acres Sn ae ig rege cata 2 al 500 Ibs. net # English 100  $1.15@1.75 

Cocoanut, Ceylon.......-- %@.. German Hide....cccscsesseesses: 12 @ls Zinc wican. dry 5%@ 5M : Ceeeereeesesesees $1. ° 
‘ _ 4 eylon a> Th 102%4@10% | French ......cccccccccccccccescoes 10 @40 Zinc, Ame a messgasaccons ay wee Sienna Italian, Burnt and ' 
COCR occ ccves a ken coken 2¢ a) 13 @I6 Zine, French: een aie j 
o atic. Pr poe) ae a sh o see cescccesccoccocccosd (c val hod Ss . 3 owdered ...... 7 fi 

: Geleiiand genic oceneee ee @il | Low Grade.......sssesseeeeeeees 10 @l2 eee Groen Beal = es ox Italian, Raw, Powdered 3 @T7 r | 

BE, We cas crsunsesvecsentass 47 @49 | Medium White..........-.++++. 14 @W Paris, Red Seal, dry.............., 9% | American, Raw...... 14@ 2 
Saponified ............ 2 th 64@ 7 Gum Shellac— # Paris. Green Seal. ‘dry 5 11 American Burnt and_P 'd. 14@ 2 

ae, —— bbls., Tellow..00 @80 Bleached_Commercial.......... 55 @4s8 Zinc, V. M. French, in Poppy Oil: a are h.. et of - 225.00 

Neatsfoot, Prime......-..-..+...00 @ol WG: TINIE. ook kccccsccccccesole Green Seal: Ame ‘ 1 ae § 7. 00@%5. 00 

Palm, Logos......++++++++- Pe COUEe TOE L MONON svnccncctocdevexecnccesvacc 10 (@50 Lots of 1 ton and over...... 13%4@13% Tava Ala, French. .? 1 0G 1.00 

. Diamond I. 59 @é60 Lots of less than 1 tor . 13% @13% ABMS .eeees see... G? } K@ 1.00 

Mineral Oils— Fine Orange ..56 G@B5T Zinc, V. M. French, in Poppy Oil: Ameri an ..# 100TH. No T@ 20 

a ee i A.C, Garnet....................45 @46 | Red Seal: American ..9100%, No.2. .60@ (65 

Black, 29 gravity, 5@30 cold # gal. Kala Button........ .....37 @38 | Lots of 1 ton and over 11%@12% | Umber, T’key, Bnt. & Pow.. 24@ 3% 

test ....... £50 oon passes shces i @i2 | ee ee. 61 @62 | Lots of less than 1 ton 1244(@125% Turkey, Raw and Powdered.. 24@ 3% 
29 gravity, 15 cold test....... 7 en SN, Tiiidcasccascdssccccics @54 | Discounts.—French = Disec ants pame a adeee ‘ .-- 1%@2 
SUMMET - ...- +c eeeeesee pe Reist Maebbahewake scans a’g | to buyers of 10 bbl. lots of one or mixec taw, American....... 14@ 2 

Ot Bee ees: 0S anTia Wo Oe a 59 @6) | grades. 1%: 25 bbls., 2%; 50 bbls,, 4%. Y llow Chrome 13 @ls 
dark, ROUGE, caver secseeeeeee £@17% : pb “a re Yermilion, American Lead 10 @25 

Paraffine, 903-907 gravity........ 14 @ls%s Colors on Oil 2m | Dry Colors | Quicksilver, bulk...... ea. 
gO Saree 13, @13% | Black, Lampblack ’ 12 @14 | Black, Carbon ; ne 647710 Quicksilver, bags........ : @68 
OBS gravity. .....---0-e+ seer reese 10%@11%4 Blue Chinese. . 36 @46 | Black Drop, American..... 1 @é6 Fnelish, Imported.............05 @70 
Red ....ccecccescecceccceesecees 13 @14%2 | Blue, Prussian...................32 @36 | Black Drop, English......... 5 @15 | Chinese ....... ve eeeceeseeee + -$9.90@1,00 | 
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‘Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—lIn the following quotations General 


Goods-——that is, those which 


are 


made by more than one 


manufacturer—are printed in /talics, and the prices named, 
unless ‘otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- 


ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, 
manufacturers or jobbers. 
broken packages often command higher prices, 
are frequently given to larger buyers. 

Goods.— Quotations 
relate to goods of particular manufactur- 


from 


prices 
Special 
type (Roman) 


ers, Who are responsible for their correctness. 
represent the prices to the small trade, 
obtainable by the fair retail trade, 


jobbers. 


Range of Prices.— 
means of the symbol @. 


Aajusters, Blind— 

jpesnaptte, #8 doz. $3. 

jorth’ 

Seaman *s—See Fasteners, ind 

indow Stop— 

lyes’ Patent.... 

Taplin’s Perfection 
Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c. 


Anti— Rattlers— 
Fernald Mfg. Co. Burton Anti- 
Rattlers, # doz. airs ‘. 
$0.75; 2, $0. mS . 5 5 & Oo te 
dc 
Femald a $2.00 $3.00 
Anvile—American— 
Eagle Anvils G82 ¢ 
Hay-Budden, ss Sens 


Imported— 
Peter Wright & Sons, #@ Ib, 84 to 349 
Ib, ll¢; 350 to 600 hh, lik¢ 


Anvil, Vise and Drill— . 

Millers Falls Co., $18.00... 15&10% 
Apple Parers— See Parers, 
Apple, &c. 


Aprons, Blacksmiths'— _ 

Livingston Nail Co 33% % 
Augers and Bits— 

Com, Double Spur 


Jennings’ ratu., rey. jinish. 
, 6vee5iaa0d 10° 4 
Blued. 


-65@ 6545 fo 
Boring Mach. Augers. 
Car Bits, 12-in. twist 
tord’s Auger aid Car Bits 
Ft. Washington Auger Co., 
ard’s 
Forstner Pat. Ane Bits 


©. E. wa’ R ‘jennings’ list. 25% 


No, 10 ext 
30, R. Jennin list 40&7%4% 
= ee es a5 0eIe 


Black Lip or 


Rowell Jennings’ 
L’Hommedieu Car Bits.. 
Mayhew’s Countersink Bits 
Pugh’s Black 
Pugh’s Jennings 
Snell’s Auger : 
Snell's Bel a Bits.. 
Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in. 
Snell's King Auger Bits 
Wright’s Jennings’ Bits 
Stock Drills— 
See Drills, Twist. 
Expansive Bits— 
Clark’s smaii, $18; aa, . - 50& 10% 
Cpt'e, Pattern, No. $26 ; 
18 enaciox 


.$ 
Ford’ 8, ’ Clark’s 
E Jennings & Co. 
Lavigne Pat., small size, 
9 
00 


SLL 


Steer’s Pat. BS, 
seer ie 


Gimlet Bits— 
Per gro. 
Common Dbie. Cut... .$3.00@3.25 
German Pattern, Nos. 1 to 10, 
$4.75; 11 to 18, $5.75 


Hollow Augers— 
Bonney Pat., per doz. .$5.50@ 
Ames 
Universal 
Wood's Universal 

Ship Augers and Bits—— 
Ship Augers 


ri ty Jennings & Co.: 
L’Hommedieu’s 

Watrous’ 

Snell's . 
Awl Hafts—See Handles, 

Mechanics’ Tool. 

Awls— 

Brad Awls: 
Handled gro. $2.75@3.00 
Unhdled, Shidered” - .970.63@66 ¢ 
pUnhandied, Patent. ‘| gr0.66@70¢ 

wls 

“ee Patent. .gro. 81@34¢ 
Unhdled, Shidered. -97r0. 65@710¢ 


Scratch Awls: 
- 970. $3.50@}.00 


6.00 
é 


Handled, Com. 
Handled, Socket. -970.$11.60@12.00 
Awl and Tool Sets—see 
Sets, Awl and Tool. 
Axes— 

Single Bit, base eoatghite: 
First Quality.. - $4.75 @5.00 
Second Quality. - $4.25@ 4.50 

Double Bit, base weights: 

First Quality $7.00@7.50 
Second Quality $6.50@6.75 


Per doz. 


whether 
orders and 
while lower 


Very small 


printed in the ordinary 
They usually 
lower prices being 
from manufacturers or 


A range of prices is indicated by 
Thus 338% @ 33% & 10% 


signifies 


Axie Grease— 
see Grease, Ale 
Axles— Iron or Steel 
Concord, Loose Collar. .44@5 ¢ 
Concord, Solid Collar.. .4%4@5%¢ 
No, 1 Common, Loose. .344@4 ¢ 
No. 1% Uom., New BtylesnGs's¢ 
No. 2 Solid Collar 8%@s4e 
Half Patent: n 
Nos. 7, 8, 11 and 12... .70@75%, 
Nos. 13 to 14 70@75 7 
Nos. TEMES 7% 
Nos. 19 to 22 W@I5E5 %, 
Boxes, Axle— 

Common and Concord, nee turned 
-» FAGi¢ 

Common and Ooncord, ‘uirned. 
-» 5Q@6¢ 
Half Patent 


i , 94@10¢ 
Bai Fishing— 
Hendryx: 


A Bait. coccccocssees 00s coeccocesesce 20% 
Ee Se ntntdanatehsevatsccanceneeesennd 25% 
Competitor Bait 20&5 7, 


Balances— 
Caldwell new list 
Pullman 

prin 
Spring Balances. ..... .50&10@60% 
Chatillon’s: 
Light Spg. Balances 
Straight Balances........... ieee 
Circular Balances 
Large Vial 


Barb Wir 
Bars— Crow— 


Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 lb.... 
a lb., 3@3%¢ 


Towe 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..@ gro. $8.5) 
Beams, Scale— 
Scale Beams 


Chattillon’s No. 
Chattillon’s 


Beaters, 
Holt-Lyon Co. : 
No. 12 Wire Coppered # doz. $0.80; 
Tinned $0. 
No, 11 Wire Coppered # doz, $1. = 
Tinned 1.20 
No, 10 Wire Tinned 
Western W,. G. Co,: 
No, 1 Electric 
No. 2 Buffalo 
No. 3 Perfection Dust 


Egg- 


Holt-Lyon Co.: 

Holt, per doz., No. 5, Jap’d, $0.80; 
No. A, Jap'd, $1.15; No. B, Jap'd, 
$1.85; No. 6, Jap’d, $1.65, 

L wa Jap’d, per doz., No. 

Taplin “Mfg, Co. : 
"B00; No. 7 Dover, per gro., 


Carpet— 


No. 60, 

00; No. 75, $6.50; No, 100, $7.00: 

-_. i'd 50; No, 150, 

Hotel, No. 152, Hotel 

Tin’d, siz wo, No. 200, Tumbler, 

50; No, $02, Tumbler Tin’d, 

: .50 ; ont 300, Mammoth, per 
0Z., 

Tye Seymour Mfg. Co.: 

over 
Ww eon Sy. G. Co., ® gro., 
No, 2, $8.00; Perfection, 


Wonder (R M, Co.,). 


Bellows— 


Blacksmith, Standard List.. 
Split Leather 
Grain Leather 


$6.00 
Buffalo, 
No. 3, 


-B gro, net, $6.25 


Inch.. 6 

Doz.. "$5. 50 6.15 6.60 7.45 7.70 
Molders— 

inch... 39 BD Ha BB 

Doz.. . $8.00 9.00 10.50 12.50 14.50 


Bellis-- Cow— 


Ordinary Goods.. .7545@7541045% 
High grade @75% 
Jersey tee oT 5&10 
BD So sha tsnindetsnavecnmnaiioaiud 


Abbe’s 


e 
yy 


Gong 


| Barton Gong. 


| 


Home, R. 
Trip Gong 
Yankee Gong 


& E, Mfg. Co.’s 55&10°, 
Sod 10@S061085 ” 


CORGIESY, 
50k G508 10857 
50 50 109 


White Metal.... 
Nickel Plated 


that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33% 


per cent. discount to 33% and 10 per cent. 


discount, 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names ard ad 
dresses of manufacturers see the advertising columns and 


also THE IRON AGE DIRECTORY, 


issued May, 1906, which 


gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 


thus serves 
Machinery trades. 


Standard Lists.—A 
ware Lists” 


many leading goods. 


as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, 


Hardware and 


new edition of “Standard Hard- 
has been issued and contains the list prices of 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 


quotations as correct and as useful as possible 


Hardware Merchants, 


. 50610 @50¢ 1065 % 
Cone’s Globe Hand Beiis 
Silver Chime Siasss 
Miscellaneous— 
Farm Bells lb., wat 
Church and School 
Table Call Bells 


Belting— Leather— 


Eevtra Heavy, Short i. 6945 % 
Regular Short Lap.. 

Standard 

Light Standard 

Cut Leather Lacing 

Leather Lacing Sides, per sq. _ 


Rubber— 
Agricultural (Low Grade). 
@75E6 %, 
10a we10% 
‘6065 @60410% 
Ectra 60G 6065 % 
High Grade........ .50€¢5@504é10% 


Bench Stops— 
See Stops, Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 
Tire— 


Detroit Perfected Tire Bender 
Detroit Stoddard’s Lightnin 
Neen No. 1, $4.25; No. 2, $7.25; 
No. 3 $10.50; No. 4, $16.25; ‘No. 5, 


Green River Tire Benders and Up 
setters Boe 
Bicycle Goods— 


John 8. Leng’s Son & Co.'s 1907 list: 
Chain, Parts, Spokes 50% 


Common cmnane. 
Standard 


40% 
Tire 


Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, 
&c.—See Augers and Bits. 


Blocks— Tackle— 


Common Wooden, 75% 
wy oe Blocks 5O@50&S 


Cc 
Boston Wood Snatch 50%; Eclipse 
Steel, 75%; Hollow Steel, 50&10% ; 
Rope, 50%; Tarbox Metai 
50% Tarbox New Style 
. 50&10°/; Wire Rope Snatch, 


Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and 
Junior 


Stowell’s Novelty, Mal, 507 
Stowell’s Loading 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 
Boards, Stove— 
Zinc, Crystal, &c 
l’aper Embossed 


Boards, Wash— 
See Washboards. 


Bobs, Plumb— 
Keuffel & Esser Co.......0...sss0ceee 3314% 


Bolts— 


Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage (cut thread) : 
%& X< 6 and smaller. e122 Ya—%, 

Larger and Longer .60é2\4%44G—%, 
Phila. Eagle,$3.00 list May 2}, 


R0% 
Bolt Ends 65@65452 
Machine, % wv 4 and ian 
Wk 12V4E—%, 
Machine, larger and Longe! 
604740 — % 
Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass Knob: 
Inch . 2: ie oe oe 
Per doz.W&J.30 .385 .45 .60 .80 
a A gon Spring va vars: 
10 


.$1.20 150 2.25 
Cast Iron Chain. -Flat,Japanned: 
Inch 8 10 
$1. oe 1.40 1.65 
Cast Iron Flat Shutter, Jap’d., 
Brass Knobs: 
6 8 10 


Per oe 95 1.25 
Wrought Barrel Japd .80@80&10% 
Barrel Bronzed 604 10% 
Rpring - ME 1ANE EZ 
Shutter - 50550 1045 % 
Square Neck.....+-. TAS 10% 
Square .... . MEMEO 
Tres’ Patent Door 2 seetueae 


Retail 


to 


Plow and Stove— 
bik I@—;Z% 
85 @sdcluZ% 


Common Iron 

Norway iron....... 

American Screw Company: 
Norway Phila., list Oct, 16, 
Kagle Phila. list Oct. 16, ’84.. 
Bay State, list Dec, 2, ’ 

Franklin Moore Co. 

Norway Phila., thst Oe, 16, "84. 
Eagle Phila., list Oct. 1 Ma. ate 
Eclipse, list Dec, 28, ’ eccece 
Mount Carmel Bolt Co.: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, "S4 
Eagle Phila., list Oct, 16, = 
Mount Carmel, list Dec, 28, 99. 
cat. Burdsail & Ward Bolt & 
ut 
seuien “ist Dec. 28, 
Norway Phila., list Ot: "PArecees 80% 

Upson Nut Co.: 

BD ME achaeedsatssnasaronccces 72%% 
Borers, Tap— 

Borers Tap, Ring, with Handle: 
Inch. ra % 1% 2 
Per doz... $4.80 = 6.40 8.00 
Te Anveteons - 2% 

Per doz. "$5. 65 

Enterprise Mfg. "Co. "No. Eo $1.25; 

2, $1.75; No. 3, $2. 50 each........2% NS % 
Boxes, Mitre— 

©, B, SGMMIED B OO. cc cccccsccceves 30% 

Langdon, New Langdon and Lang- 
don mEPOTe, 20&10% ; Langdon 
Acme . 15&10% 

Perfection — 

Seavey .... ee 

Stanley R. ae 
460, 30%; Nos, 

Braces— 

Common Ball,American. $1.25@1.30 

Barber's ~ “epppeeeany 10 

I'ray’s Genuine Spofford 60°, 

rey 8 No. 70 to 120, 81 to 123, 207 to. 


C, E. Jennings & Co 
Mayhew’s Ratchet 
Mayhew’s Quick Action Hay Pat.. 
Millers Falis ae Braces 5K fy 
r.8 &W » Peck’ 8 Pat.60@604&5%, 
Stanley R. am _ Co. 

Stanley, 35%; Victor 


Brackets— 
Wrought Steel........ 80@80E5 % 
Griffin’s Pressed Steel 75& 10@80 7 
Griftin’s Folding Brackets 
Stowell’s Cast Shelf, 75%; 
Western, W. G. Co., Wire 60&10° 
Bright Wire Goods— 
See Wire and Wire Goods. 


Broilers— 


Kilbourne Mfg. Co 
Western, W. G. Co 
Wire Goods Co 


Buckets, Galvanized— 

M’f'gr’s list, price per gross. 
Quart..10 12 1; 

Water, Reg...25.35 28.00 32.00 | 
Water. Hey... .45.35 48.00 52.00 

Fire, Rd. Btm. $8.00 34.65 38.65 | 
Well .. 7.35 51.35 $5.35 


Bucks, io 
Hoosier 


Bull Rings—see Rins<, Bull 
Butts— Brass— 
Wrought, High List, Oct. 26, 06 


Cast Brass, Tiebout's 


Cast Iron— 
Fast Joint, Broad. Be rv td | 
Fast Joint, Narrow. . 40k 050% 
Loose Joint 104 100075°% 
Loose Pin 20€10075% 
Mayer’s Hinges TMANAS 
Parliament Butts.......% “WANES 
Wrought Steel-- 
Discount. 
Reversible and Broad .75% 
Lioht Reversible, Light ~ 
NY oie at ahs ica 15% 
Loose Joint. Narrow. I. At 
Inside Blind, etc. 704 10%, 
Back Flaps, Table. 
Chest 


irtra 


10£10@- —~ 


ages, Bird — 
Hendryx Brass: Series 3000 5009, 
Es. 10%; 1200, 3%; 
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Calipers—See Compasses. 
Calks, Toe and Heel— 


Blunt, 1 prong.....per 1b., 4€4%¢ | 
Sharp, 1 prong. per 1b., HG@h%¢ | 
Burke's Blunt, a4 ¢ ; 
Gautier, Biunt,4@i%¢; Sharp.44@%e¢ 
Perkins’, Blunt, # tb, 3.65¢; Sharp, 


Can Openers— 
See Openers, Can. 


Cans, Milk— 

5 8 10 gal. 
lilinois Pattern..... $1.35 1.85 2.05 each 
New York Pattern... 1.50 2.20 2.45 each 
Baltimore Pattern.. 1.50 2.20 2.45 each 
PUDUQUE ..eeeeeeecee 1.35 1.60 1.75 each 
juffalo Family Oil Cans: 

3 10 gal. 
$18.00 60.00 129°60 gro., net. 
Caps, Percussion— 
Bley’e B. Buwcccccvccess 5 p55 ¢ 
G, Bivcitvasesseanes per M 84@S35¢ 
PD. Sev etdonvsuvees per M 42¢ 
G, Bicctveutsasewd per M ¢ 
Musket ....per M 62@63¢ 
Primers— : 
Berdan Primers, $2 per M. .20€5% 


Primer Shells and Bullets..15€107 
All other primers per M.$1.52@1.60 


Cartridges— 
Blank Cartridges: 


58 O.. Deg Ge co civas «+ 1085 
Te Oe aa 
22 cal, Rim, $1.50....... .1045 
$2 cal. Rim, $2.75.......-+ 10457 
B. B. Caps, Con. Ball, aver. $1.90 
B. B. Caps, Round Ball. ae 
ComtrGl FPWE..cccccvvcvcocs 25% 
Jarget and Sporting Rifle. . 15457 


Primed Shells and Bullets. 154108 







Rim Fire, ae Wrree es 50 
Rim Fire, Military....... -15€5% 

Casters— 
DS oso is és 6-04 2 dne - 00@04104 
PURE Jsktwics - 604 10@6041045 
Pine. a oi. to - HGUAL 
Acme, Ball Bearing.. oes 4 
Oe un itaeeesste, ‘toaibS 
Boss Anti- Friction ee -T0& 107%, 
Gem (Roller Bearing)......-..+.---+: 80% 
Martin’s Patent (Phoenix).. 45% 
Standard Ball Bearing..... 45% 
Tucker's Patent low list...... 00h 
Yale (Double Wheel) low list...... 50% 

Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cattle. 

Chain, Coil— 
American Coil, Straight Link: 
$-16 % 5-16 Ms 7-16 \ 9-16 
$8.77 6.17 4. 02 4.57 4.37 4.27 4.22 
5K % %W%Wtol 14 to 1% inch. 
$h.17 4.07 4.02 5. I 

In cask lots, deduct 25¢. 
German Coil. ..... .6d&10€10@20% 
Halter— f 
Halter Chains......... 606045 % 
German Pattern Halter Chains, 
list July 25, ’97....... GOL 10E5 % 
Covert Mfg. Co, as 
Haltee ..cccccccccccss puavensusesae 35&5 7, 
Cow Ties— 


See Halters and Ties. 
Trace, Wagon, &c.— 
Traces, Western Standard: 100 pr. 
6\%4—6-3, Straight, with ring . $27.00 
tlo—é-2, Straight, with ring . $28.06 
6%4—8-2, Straight, with ring. $32.00 
6\4)—10-2, Str’ght, with ring . $37.00 
NOTE.—Add 2c pr pair for Hooks. 
Twist Traces ; per pair for Nos. 2 
and 8, 2c; No. 1, 8c ; No. 0, 4c to price of 

Straight Link. 
Lastern Standard Traces, Wag- 


Ob. Ce ci cic nce 6045 % 
Miscellaneous— 

Jack Chain, list oe 3 10, » - 
i eer i ee 604107, 
BOE 2 50s iwwdanes teen "506107 

Safety and Plumbers’ Chain, 

60 10%, 

Gal. Pump Chain pa ales 1b. 4@ 44% 

Covert Mfg. Co 
Breast, fialter, Heel, Rein, Stal- 

HOU anaccccccccvccucdccccsctencocced 40% 


Oneida Community: 
American Halter, Dog and Kennel 
CRAB venccccsvecncciccad 35&2%@40 
Niagara Dog Leads and anna 
GROPRD  ccancidcccruccecdsoess 45@50&5 % 
Wire Goods Co.: 
Dog Chain......-+sessesesss+- oe TOK 
Universal Dbl.-Jointed Chain...... 50% 


Chain and Ribbon, Sash— 


Oneida Community: 

TROGR CRB covccccctesecccecess. vee 60% 
Pullman: 

Bronze Chain, 60%; Steel Chain 


60&10°%, 

Sash Chain Attachments, pef set. .8¢ 
Aluminoy Sash Ribbon, per 100 

Tinutitasasnickdtenédeaketends $1. 25@$3.00 
Sash Ribbon Attachments, per set.8¢ 


Chalk —( From Jobbers.) 


Carpenters’ Blue....gro., 50@55¢ 
Carpenters’ Red.....gro., 45@Q50¢ 


Carpenters’ White...gro., 0a45¢ 
Checks, Door— 

NR inns ccncoucikcbeusguchans 5 

Pullman, per gro. 

Russwin 


Chests, Tool— 





American Tool Chest Co.: 
oys’ Chests, with Tools...... 5° 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools... 40° 


Gentlemen’s Chests, with Tools 30° 
Farmers’ Carpenters,’ etc., Chests 
with Tools........ iwhaeindiaeesdond 20°, 


Sharp, 4e@iKe | 


THE TRON 


AGE 





Machinists’ and Pipe ” Fitters’ 
CL, . MED ccncccceccoccaveteses 
FE Si cvcntncdcnnccaedaus 





Cc. E. Jennings & Co.’s Machinists’ 
FE Gi nsdandctccusaecssees 33 eck 10% 
Chisels— 

SocketFraming andFirmer 

Standard List........ V5 QS % 

Buck Bros aneetaee 

Charles Buck Edge Tool icees ae 30%, 

Cc. E. Jennings & Co.: 

Socket Firmer No. i0............. 60°, 
Socket Framing No, 15............ 60% 
SNE WD) i 0k0dser sodden dcnvcaexdsantmeneuas 7 

L. & 1. J. White Co......... 30@30&5 

Tanged— 

Tanged FiFMeres «i ccvivese 40% 

Buck DE, icpe ca aghids avd cnnewenTde . 

Charles Buck Edge Tool Co........ 30%, 

Cc. E. Jennings & Co. Nos. 191. 181..25% 

lL, & I, J. , | > re 25&5°% 

Cold— 1b. 


Cold Chisels, good quality .18@15¢ 
Cold Chisels, fair quality.11@12¢ 


Cold Chisels, ordinary... 9@10¢ 
Chucks— 
Almond Drill Chucks........ equaceeuene 
Almond Turret Six-Tool Chuck..... 40% 
Keach Pat., each §$8.00............ 355% 
PEED écnbs ontacededucccagesccoonanoed 25° 
Blacksmiths’ ehiredevonenchagtuiuagueen 
Jacobs’ Drill Chucks...............+. % 
Pratt’s Positive Drive................ 
Skinner Patent_Chucks: 
Independent. Lathe Chucks........ 
Universal, Reversible Jaws... 4 





Combination, Reversible Jaws | 
Drill Chucks, New Model, 25%; 
Standard, 40&10 Skinner Pat., 
3%; Positive Drive.............. 40% 
gs eer 
ECS PIAS TBWBicccccccccccccocccss 40° 
Standard Tool Co.: 
Improved Drill Chuck.............- 45% 
Union Mfg. Co.: 
Combination, Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, g, 
7, 8 and 17, 40%; No. 21. 35% 
Scroll Combination, Nos. 82° and 
OE: cand dusddehn cade cqnaiutnuacaseauen 30% 
Geared Scroll, Nos. 33, 34 and 35..30 


Independent Iron, Nos. - and 318. 35 . 


Independent Steel, No. 





Union Drill, Nos, 000, o 100, 101, 
102, 103, Rac va dbachuacewuwewcciee 
Ce CONE BE cniccaccavnsevecnnd 25 
Universal 11, 12, 16, 17, 13, 14, 15..35 
Universal, No, 42.......cccccees soca 
Iron Face Plate Jaws, Nos, 28, 30, 
1p NE SG dak cbnededsutoeamveeeasasd 35% 
Steel Face Plate Jaws, Nos. 70 and, 
CB ccccccccccccccseccccccccescecscecs > 
Westcott Patent Chucks: 
Lethe CRUGMB. cccccccecccccccccececcs 50% 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill...... 50% 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill..50% 
Little Giant Drill, Improved...... 50% 
Cmetsa DWM. cccccecosccecescoccccces ta 
Scroll Combination Lathe......... 50% 
Clamps— 
Adjustable, Hammers’......... 20@204&5%, 
Carriage Makers’, P., 8S. & W. 
CME, cekiticaduciwadacecseuséaate 40& 10@50% 
Resly, Parallel...........---+-.--384&10% 


en 8, Utica Drop Forge & ae 


Wook Workers, 
Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw 


Cleaners, Drain— 









Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable...... 55% 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary....... 45% 
Sidewalk— 

Star Socket, All Steel..#@ doz. $4.05 net 
Star Shank, All Steel..#@ doz. $3.24 net 
W. & C, pane. — Steel, ® doz., 

7 in., $3.00; $3.25. 
Gace, hn 
OE TNO. cnttdhiwsdssasecatadedéins 
es Tis. OD, scesucconddace dens 
L. & I. J, White Co 
Clippers, Heorse and 
Sheep— 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company: 

1902 Chicago Horse, each..$10.75 

20th Century Horse, each. .$5,00 
Lightning Belt Horse, each.$15.00 
Chicago Belt Horse, each.$20.00 
Stewart's Enclosed Gear ix 

eee | 
Stewart's Patent Sheep Shear- 

ing Machine, each..... $12.75 
Stewart Enclosed Gear Shear- ' 

ing Machine, No. 8, each..$9.75 J 


Clips, Axle— 
Regular Styles, list July 1, 05.80% 


Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, éc. 


Cocks, Brass— 
Ilardware list: 

Plain Bibbs, Glohe, Kerosene, 
Racking, Liquor, Bottling, 
Me ened sae cil od 608 10065 % 

Compression Bibbs.. .55€10@60% 


Coffee Milis— 
See Mills, Coffee. 


Collars, Dog— 


Nickel Chain, Walter B. Stevens ‘. 
Son's list. ahnahe Mile amhneiabindwimediced 


‘list Seddesvvecsessenticcceceses tecesue 10%, 
Combs, Curry— 
Metal Stamping Co..............se... 40% 
Compasses, Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods...... 704 10@75 %, 
Wm, Schollhorn Co.: 7 
Excelsior MDividers.................. 55% 
I chthntveaccsanranawtens 15% 
Conductor Pipe,— 
L. C. I. to Dealers: 
Galvanized 
Galv. Charcoal Copper. 
Steel. Iron. 14, 16420 oz. 
Eastern: 
70% 5021714 % 30% 











Central: 


65€10 i. dd 2% 2010 
Western and Southern: 
6565 %, ETA Y, 20kT% 
So. Western ” 
50E25€2144% 50 2045 % 


Terms, 60 an 8; 2% cash 10 days. Fac 
tory shipments ¢ generally delivered. 


See also Eave Troughs, 


Coolers, Wate r— 


Gal, each.. 2 
Labrador . $1. 20 $1 50 $1. to so 10 52° 
Citaraceses 3 ‘ 6 
Ice and. ea. .$1.80 $2.10 ~ 40 8: 00 | 
Beco cccccacees 2 
Galvanized, ea.$1.85 $2.00 $2 "5 $2 00 $3.0 
Galvanized, Lined, side 7 an aoe 
eee 3 8 
Bach  ..cce. $1.95 $2.15 $2 ‘0 $3 “30 $4.15 


White Enameled, 25%; 
Coopers’ Tools— 
See Tools, Coopers’. 


Coppers’ Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers, 8 lbs. to pair 
and heavier, 32@35¢; lighter 
than 3 lb. to pair....... 34Q37¢ 
Cord— Sash— 
a, eg OP EET EET 1b. 85¢ 
Braided. White, Com., Nos. 8 
to 12, 26¢; No. 7, 2646¢; No. 6, 
27146. 
Cable Laid Italian, lb., No. 18..37¢ 


Italian, 1b.. A, No. 18, 25¢; B, 22¢ 


Common India...... lb., llailPse 
Cotton Sash Cord, Ti’ ted.18@ Wé¢ 
Patent Ruesia. ......++-.. .M¢ 
Cable Laid Russid..... Ib. . .21¢ 
India Hemp, Br’'d’d.....lb...21¢ 


India Hemp, Twisted. .lb. Baye 

Patent India, Twisted. ..lb. . 17¢ 
Anniston Cordage Co.: # Ib, solid 
Braided, Nos. 8 - 12, $0.24; No. 7, 
$0. 2444; No. 6, $0.2 - @ doz., 50 ft., 
Oriole, $2.00; 50 ft., Ci slumbia, $0.85; 
50 ft., Victors, $1.00; 50 ft., 6-Thread, 
$1.10; 60 ft., 3-Thread, $0:95; 50 ft. 


60 ft., Jute, $0.75. 
cottor No. 6. ®# Bb, 
Nos. 8 to 12, 26¢ 


Manila, $1.40; 
Pearl Braided, 


2Zite¢: No, 7, 26%¢; 


Eddystone, Braided, Nos. 8 to 12, 
2¢; 7, 26%¢; 6, 2e¢. 

Harmony Cable Lai d ‘Italian, Nos, 7 
Sl lasek scetessdabeudsadoowess HRB ¢ 

Pullman: 

es: Ds CO cectcesnnenonenee 10% 
Sash Cord Attachments, per doz.10¢ 

Samson, Nos. 8 to 12: 

Braided, # tb., Drab Cotton, ) 
55¢; Italian Hemp, 40¢@ } 


50¢; Linen, 65¢; White Cot- 
ton, 50¢; Spot Cord........50¢ wn 
Massachusetts, Whit« Ph 40¢ | 
Massachusetts, Drab.....2 Ib 45¢ J 
Phoenix, White, Nos. 8 to 12, 27 
Silver Lake, per lb.: 
Drab, 45¢; A, White, 40¢; 
B, Drab, 40¢; B, White, 35¢ 
Italian Hemp, 40¢; Linen 5 
See also Chain and Ribbon 


Wire, Picture— 


List July 19, 1906. . .85410410@ 
Ilendryx Standard Wire Picture Cord, | 





old list. 85410 
Turner & Stanton Co. Wire Picture 
CORR was ‘ — 
Cradles— 
Ge ecteakidaaece cs 941214 % 
Crayons— 
White Round Crayons, Cases, 100 


gr0., $6.50@0$7.50 at factory, but 
lower prices made by jobbers 





Zelnicker’s Lumber # gro 
White and Purple, Indelible....$7 50 
Blue, Red, Green Yellow and 

Terra Cotta, $6.50; Black . $4.00 
Giant Lumber, 5% in. x 15-16 in 
round, all colors, $16.25; Indel 
ibles ‘ ee $18 75 
Genuine Soapstone Me te ul Wo tke Ts’, 
5 in, x 4 in. Round, $2.50: 5 in. x 
% in. Square, $1.75: 5 x % x 3 "16 
$2.50; 5 x 1% x 3-16 $3.00 
Crooks, Shepherds'’— 

Fort Madison, per doz., Heavy, $7.00: 
Light .... “ewe $6, ‘50 
Crow Bars—see Bars, Crow. 
Cultivators— 

WE MIG vad ncdchacecdachianreuned 50% 
Cutlery, Table— 

International Silver Company: 

No, 12 M’d'’m Knives, . Fami = 50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers peguaite 
and Anchor .. socaentr Ge 3 
Wm. Rogers & Son........2 dea 32 30 
Cutters— Glass— 
H. H. Mayhew Co 





dns anaddwas 
Smith & weneeNeny Ciideacasesteds 50° 
WH ccrnnenuitioctmniduretateowe: 40 
Meat and Food— 
American ..... damuds athena 
Nos, .... 401 402 403 404 405 406 407 
Each .. &% $7 $10 $12 $25 $50 $60 
Enterprise: 
nO... SRB BF 
Each .. $2 $3 $2.75 $4.50 $6 25@25 KT 4 
No 202, Cee cces W&T 
gt SEES a # doz. 30 asad. 
SOBidéses 1 2 3 4 
$14.00 $17.00 $19.00 $30.00 
NE ib be nt pet etuh ce mbiagaiee 40@40&5% 
Little Giant ® doz. 40a@50% 


avec : #4 
Nos.... 305. 310 312 320 322 
“$35.00 $48.00 Be 0 $72.00 $68. 00 
N. E. Food Choppe 


New Triumph oy "0S, #8 doz. - 0. 
Russwin Food. No. 1, $24.00: No 2 
SERGE Abtdetvassdnee 45&19& 10° 
WHET. scctscaeces 8 doz NENaS” 
Fic tdi yen inencsuadece 100 
$15.00 $18 0 
Enterprise Beef Shavers 25030 * 





Agate Lined.25% | 











- >» 
jal 
Slaw and Kraut 
Henry Wisston « Swi 
Slaw and Kraut Cutters..........35% 
Corn Graters - sieadnuaweme 
J. M. Mast Mfg. Co.: 
5 aw Cutters, 1 Knife # doz. $3.Gu 
Combined Slaw Cutter and Corn 
GRE saccuncevecs # doz. $1.00 


Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 


Kraut Cutters...... cnnas 40% 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife. a gr. $18@$z0 


Slaw Cutters. 2 Knife..® gr. $22@$%3¢ 
Tobacco 
All Iron, Cheap. .doz. $4.25@ 84.50 


kuiterprise 7 5a 30% 
National, @ doz., No. 1, $21; No. 2, 
$18 0”, 


Liana, Post Hole, &c. — 


Disston’s: 
Rapid, # doz., 
Samson, # doz., 

Iwan’s Imp’ ved Post Hole Auger.40&5 
Vaughan Pattern Post Hole Augers 

# doz., $6.25 
Perfection Post Hole Diggers, #® 
doz. e $8.75 


Split Handle sJ’out Hole Diguers 

. # doz... $7.75 
Kohler’s, @ doa,, Universal, $14. 0 

Little Miant, $12.00; Hercules, 

$10.00; Invincible, $9.00; Rival 

SS , eee .. -$7.00 
Never-Break Post Hole Diggers, # 

doz., $24.00 60° 


Dividers—sSee Compasses. 
Drawers, Money— 
Tucker's Vat. Alarm Till No. 1, # 
doz., $18; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $12; 
No. 4, $18 
Drawing Koives— 
See Knives, Drawing. 


Dressers, Emery Wheel— 
Sterling Emery Wheel Dressers.....35 
Sterling Wheel Dresser Cutters.....35 

Drills and Drill Stocks— 


Blacksmiths’ Common Drilling 


Machines ......... ot 50 $1.75 
Ireast, Millers Falls..... coe edad 
Breast, P., S. & W ovens +) 


Goodell Automatic Drills. 50& 10@60& 10 











Jobnson’s Automatic Dr Nos. 2 
WEE Gicncatiéncemumandcectetetwanse 1673 % 
Johnson's Drill Points.......... 1643 % 
Millers Falls Automatic Drills.33 ‘ade 10 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis. 2 
Rat het, IIT eticudaeddddabeaas 0 
Ratchet, Weston’s nae 40 
Ratchet, Weston’s, "Style H Im 
proved’ dkhedeeatebadetetedsenesenciede 410% 
Ratchet, 40° 
Ratchet, 40% 
Ratchet. Whitney's, a ; 
Whitney’s Hand Drill, No. 1, $10.00 
Adjustable, No. 10, $12.00........3354 


Twist Drills— 
ie GOO os se aes HE 102 10@70% 
Yaper and Straight Shank. 
606 10604 1045 % 


Drivers, Screw— 
Screw D'ver Bits, per doz. 45@50¢ 
Lalsey’s Screw Holder and Driver, # 

doz., 2%-in., $6; 4in., $7.50; 6-in., 
50 


39 

Suck Bros.’ 
Champion 
Disston’s 
I:dson 


Driver Bits 


Screw 


H'dle Sets 





Ford’s Brace Screw Drivers....4 
Gay's Double Action Ratchet 
Goodell’s Auto................. 65@65&1 


Mayhew's Biack Handle 
Mayhew’s Monarch........ 
Millers Falis, Nos. 20 an 





21 2 
Millers Falls. Nos. 11. 12, 41, 42..15&! 
New England Specialty Co... 30 
Smith & Hemenway Co., Never 
turn, 40&5 Elmora.... cant 
H. D. Smith & Co.’s Perfect ‘H'dle.40% 


Stanley R. & L. Co.’s: 





No, 64, Varn, Handles, 60&10 No 
86, 70%; Defiance, 76 ; Hurwood, 

Swan s 
Nos. 7565 to 7568, 50%; No. T7540, 
40& 10 


Eee Trough, Galvanized— 


Territory. L. C. L. Galrani-ed 
Galv, Charcoal € opper. 
Steel. Iron. 14, 16420 oz. 
Eastern: \ 

T0E30 % 70% 30% 
Central: 
TIEWEZG% 65k10% 20€ 10 
Western and Southern: 

TAMMY 65% 20471 
So.Western: 

5% 60€ 10% 20k = % 


Terms.—2% for cash. 
ments ge neralty delivered. 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows 


Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory ship nents, all territortes: 


Factory -hi> 


Galv. Steel and Gair. C. 3. 

Standard Gauge........... Sn % 

On ee ae 7 

oe eee arene 25% 

UN ae Aa al ona ties oan apie 

Copper Oéateecaedatedcacs pO 10% 

Elbows, Stove Pipe— 
Edwards, Standard Blue 40.& 10&10 
Edwards, Royal Blue.... 10K 10K 19 
Dover, one piece (R. M. Co.) 19.&19 
Perfect Elbows.. “ 19 

Emery, Turkish— 

4to 54to 
46: 220: Flour. 

Mee a wewdas 1.5 ¢ 5u%¢ Se 
% Kegs -1b.54%4¢ 5%¢ SMe 
Te. Os cas Ib.54%¢ 6 ¢€ § € 
10-1h. cane, 

10 in caze... .61 7 6 
10-1b. cans, lesa tat ‘ . 

than 10......10 @ M¢@ 8 @ 
Leese quantity..10 @ 1 é@ 8&8 @ 


NOTF.—In lots 1 4 
of 107 is giren 81 to 3 tons a discount 





ae 


Phan 
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Extractors, Lemon Juice | 


—See Squeezers, Lemon. 
asteners, Blind— 


Zimmerman’s 
W alling’s 


Cord and Weight— 


ee eee eeeeeeerseseeeseeseseeee seer 


Faucets— 


Cork Lined. . 50@ 5048 
Metallic Key, ‘Leather Lined. 

604 10@70% 
Red Cedar..........-40&10@50 
Peweleum ...2000+ 000 106.10@15 
B, & L. B. 


Co. es 
Metal Key.......sescosseses avesed 60&10% 
Star .. 
West Lock 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key.. 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin 
John Sommer’s Victor Mtl, 
John Sommer’s Duplex Aletal ‘ 
John Sommer'’s Diamond Lock. ’ 409 
John Sommer’s I.X.L. Cork Lined.. 507% 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Liped 


John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined. 24 le 
John Sommer’s O. K. Cork Lined.. 
John Sommer’s No Brand, Cedar... 
John Sommer’s Perfection, Cedar.. 
McKenna, Brass: 

Burglar Proof, N. 

Improved, % and i inch.. 


Self Measurin 
00 0% 
Enterprise, o doz. $36. A 


La . doz. $36.00 
i62ee7 elation, # doz. $36.40&107, 
Felloe Plates— 


See Plates, Felloe. 
Files— Domestic— 
List Nov, 1, 1899. 
Best Brands. “ ” 20410@75410 
Standard Brands. 15410@7 5410410 
Lower Grade... .75410¢10@804107, 
Imported— 
Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 
.83 1-3@40% 


Fixtures, Fire Door— 
Richards Mfg. Co. 

eee No. 103; Special, 

Fusible Links, No, 96.. 

Expansion Bolts, No. 107 

Grindstone— 

Net Prices: 

DOOD aonecead 17 19 «68 
-- $3.25 3.75 + ake 


Reading Hardware Co 
Stowell's Giant Grindstone Hanger.. 


’ eeeeee 


No. 
50 


&10% 


Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, 
Heavy, 40&10%; Light 


Fodder Squeezers— 
See Compressors. 


Forks— 


NOTE. —- Manufacturers are 
selling from the list of September 
1, 1904, but many jobbers are still 
using list of August 1, 1899, or 
selling at net prices. 
ewe Di ov Potato 

Victor, Ha 
Victor, Mauure 
Victor, Header. 
Champion, Ha 
Champion, 
Champion, 
Columbia, I 
Columbia, 
Columbia, Spading 
Hawkeye Wood Barley 
W. & C. Potato Digger 
Acne Hay ; 
Acme Manure, 4 tine.. 
Dakota Header 
Jackson Steel Barley 
Kansas Meade 
W. & C. Favorite Wood Barley 
Plated.—See Spoons. 


Frames— Saw— 


White, S'g't Bar, per doz.75@s80¢ 
Red, s8'g't Bar, per doz. .$1.00@1.25 
Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz.$1. 40@1.59 


Freezers, ice Cream— 
Qt. 


‘hie 2 8 4 6 
Each . $1.30 $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $2.80 


Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 


Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse-- Per 1000 Feet. 
Hemp 
Cotton 
Waterproof Sgl. 
Waterproof Dbl. 
Waterproof Tpl. 


Taped.. 
Taped.. 
Taped.. 


~~ 1S 7 
aonoc co 
10424 % 


wn 
wide co 0 BS 


i Aitentibebenns and Oil— 
Pattern 

Gauges— 
Marking, Mortise, &c..50@50d 10% 


Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Marking, Mortise, &c. eaves SO&50R10% 
67% ° 


Disston’s Marking, Mortise, &c. 
Butt and 
BY 


Stebbins’ 


Stanley R. & L. Co.'s 
Rabbet Gauge 

Marking and Mortise 
Wire, Brown & anarpe" 
Wire rse’s aie 
Wire. 


Gimlets— Single Cut— 


Numbered assort- 

ments, per aro 

Nail. Metal, No. 1, $2.00; 2. $2.90 
Spike, Metal, No. 1, $4.00: 2, $4.80 





Nail, Wood ae 2 No. * 


, $2.60 
Sptke, Wood Handled, hy 1, 
$4.30; 2, $5.60 
Glass, American Window 
See Trade Keport. 


Glasses, Level— 
Chapin-Stephens Co 


Glue, Liquid Fish— 


Bottles or Cans, with Brush. 
254 10.50% 
International Glue Co. (Martin’s)..40% 


Grease, Axle— 


Common Grade....gro. $4.50@6.00 
Dixon’s Everlasting, 10- pails, ea. 


s¢: in boxes, "doz., 1 Tb, $1.20 
Helmet Hard Oil.........s..ssseees 2 

Griddles, Soapstone— 
Pike Mfg. Co.......+++se0 3%@33%&10% 

Grindstones— 

Pike Mfg. Co.: 
Improved Family 
inch, doz., 

Royal Mfg. Co. 
Alundum Grinding Machines, each, 
Nos. 01, $1.75; 1A, $2.50; 


$5.00 

Alundum Sickle 
Nos. 20A le 
50 


Grindstones, # 
00 33% % 


Grinders, 
2A ¢ vombined, 
- 30% 


pnt Nipple— 


Perfect Nipple Grips 410&10&2% 


PGemee and Ties— 
60L5@60L 10% 


Web 

Jute Rope. 

Sisal Rope. 

Cotton 

Hemp Rope. 

Oneids. Communit: 

Am, Coil and 

Am. Cow Ti 5a 
Niagara Coil and Halters. .4 
Niagara Cow Ties.... & 1 


Hammers- 


Handled Hammers— 


Heller's Machinists’. . 55&10@55&1045 % 
Heller's Farriers’ 40&5(@ 4081045 %2 
Magnetic Tack, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 

$1.50, $1.75 


Peck, Stow & Wilcox, Steel 
layette R. Plumb: | 
Plumb, A. 1 
40&242@40& 1242 %, 
and B. 8S. Hand 


50& 124%2@60 ° 

Machinists’ Hammers.... 50&15@60&5% 
Riveting and Tinners’ 

40&2%(@10&12% %, 


Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges— 


Under 3 Ib., per Ib., 50¢.80€5@ . ‘% 
3 to & Ib., per Ib., 40¢.8045@. .% 
Over 5 1b., per Ib., 30¢.... 
80£1045@. . % 
Wilkinson’s Smiths’. ..ib. 94o@10¢ 


Handles— 


Agricultural Tool Handles 


ive, Pick, &c... .60O&lGE6VE10€5 % 
Hoe, Rake, &c O@5545% 
Fork, Shorel, Spade, &c.: 
Long Handles SOQ45ES %, 
D Handles 40% 


Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 
Atkins’ ‘ 

Champion 

Disston’s 


Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 


- 910. $2.50G $3.00 
Brad . OVO. $1.65@$1.75 
Chisel Handles, Ass’d, per gro.: 
Tanged Firmer, Apple, $2. j0@ 
2.65; Hickory. . $2.15@2.40 
Socket Firming, Apple, $1.75@ 
$1.95 ; Hickory $1.55@$1.60 
Socket Framing, Hickory, 
$1.60@$1.75 
File, assorted gro. $1.30@$1.49 
liammer, Hatchet, é&c. 
GOL 1060 1045 % 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz. 
80€85¢ ; Not Varnished. . .65@75¢ 
Plane Handles: 
Jack, doz. 30¢ ; Jack, Bolted.75¢ 
Fore, doz. 45¢; Fore, Bolted.90¢ 


Chapi: Stephens 
Carving 40@40& 10° 
Chisel 65@654&10% 
65@65& 10% 
40@40& 10° 
Screw Driver. - 40@10& 10% 
Millers Falls Adj and Ratchet Auger 
Handles 20&10% 
Nicholson Simplicity 1 Handle. 
0. $0.85@$1.50 


Engineers’ 


Auger, assortcd.. 


Saw ar 


Hangers— 


NOTE —Barn Door Hangers are qen- 
erally quoted per pair, without track, 


and Parlor Door Han Pi 
een a ‘angers per double set 


Allith Mfg Co.: 
Reliable, No. 1: 
lith Adiustable, 
Parlor Door. 


Allith, 
No 


No, 3: Al- 
q: Reliable 
50% y 


IRON 





AGE 


Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 
Friction 
Oscillating 
Big Twin 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. 
Baggage Car Door 
Elevator 
Railroad 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co.: 
Loose Axle 
Roller puneins 
Griffin =e © 
Solid Axle, No. 10, $12.00 70% 
Roller Bearing, No. 11, $15.00.707, 
Roller Bearing, Ex. H N 
22, $18.00 


$16. 
Lane Bros, Co.: 7 
Parlor, Ball Bearing, $4.00; 
Standard, $3.15; No. 105, $2.85; 
— Model, $2.80; New Cham-,. 
n 


Hinged Hangers, 


Lawrence Bros. : 

Advance and Sterling... 
Cleveland and_ Peerless. 
Clipper, No. 75 

Crown 

Cyclone-Tandem 

Easy Parlor Door, 

2.50; Single Sets, $1.25. 

Giant 

Humm 70&7* 
New Cyclone, Flexible, $16. 0080 
New Yor 60&2427 
McKinney Mfg. C 

| Wp ae 
No. 2, Standard, 
Hinged Hangers, 
Meyers’ Stayon 

Richards Mfg. Co.: 

Hangers, Nos, 47, 48, 147, 7. 


Pioneer Wood Track, No. 3..$2.25 
Roller B'r’g St’l Track No. 12. ee 
Roller B’r’g St’l Track a 13. $2.50 
Roller B'r'g, Nos, 39, 


Hero, Adj. Track No, 19. Ok 0E 
Adjustable Track em a. 
ley Track No. , 
Seal, Steel Track 5 8 2 
Auto A’ eS No. 22.—50&5% 
Tyotley, B. . No. 17, $1.25; F. 
. No, oS, $2.25; No. 12 
$2.45; No, 150 
Safety Underwri 


-60&2% % 
T0&T 2 7% 
60&5 7, 


«2+ 507 
“a5 


Extra ear often given. 


omen No, 44..2% and 3 60&10% 


No. 
° 


2 
P ‘ace, Adjustable Track 
132 


Roget. 


Ives’ Wood Track No, 1 
Trolley B, D. N / 
Trolley B. D. No, 24, iso: No. 
2, $1.40; No, 28 $1.0 
Roller Bearings, Nos, 37, 38, 
41, 43, 44, Sizes 1 and 2. rOkise% 
Anti-friction, No, 42; No. 44, | 
sizes 2% and 3. 
Hinged Tandem No, 48.. 
Volding Door B. B. Swivel No, 
40% 


Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Co.: 
Acme Parlor Ball Bearing.. 
Ajax Hinge Door 
Apex Parl 
Atlas 
Baggage Car Door 
Climax Anti-Friction 
Elevator 
Express 
Lundy Parlor Door 
Matchless 
Nansen .. 7 
Parlor Door, 50&10%; Railroad, 


50& 10° 
Steel, Nos. 300, 404, 500...... 
Underwriters’ lire Door 410% 
Wild West Warehouse Door. .50% 
Wilbern, No. 0. net, #® doz. 3.08 
Zenith for Wood Track 
A. L. Sweet Iron Works: 
Check Back, 70%; Eagle 
Climax Anti-Friction 1& 10% 
age Hinge, New Perfection, | 
ilot, Pilot Hinge ‘ 
Rider Wooster.... 
Western Pattern. 


Taylor & Boggis F’y Co.’s K 
der’s Roller Bearing. Ske 1S, 


Oe 


Hangers— Garment— 


Pullman Trouser, ¥ er ,.1 pair Flat 
Aluminoy, one 1 pair Round Nick- 
shed. 8.0; air Round Nickeled, 

- lat Gun Metal, $12.00; 

go Fh at Black Enameled, $7.50; 
1 pair Wood Clamp, $13.50: Skirt 
Hangers, Folding. per gro., $21.00; 
Coat Hangers, Folding, Tr gro., 
00; Garment Hanger Rods, Round 
Nickeled, per gro., $10.50; Gasman 
Hanger Loops, Round Micketed. 

$10 


per gro. 
Wotton W. G. ¥ er. 


Gate— 


Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, # doz. 
$4. 


Joist and Timber— 
Lane Bros 
Hasps— 


Griffin’s Security Has 
McKinney's Perfect a 


Hatchets— 


list, first qual. 40€74@— 
quality 50€ 10Q— 


& 10% 
asp, # dows 509 50%, 


Regular 
Second 


Heaters, Carriage— 


Clark. No_ 5 $175: No. 5R. &9.00: No 
3. $2.25: No 3D $0.75: No TD, $3.00: 
No. 3E, $3.25: No. 1, 50 % 

Clark Coal, ® doz., $0.75 


Hinges— 


Blind and Shutter Hinges- 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 


60 
CO. vcvecenssessa 75.&10° 


February 28, 


(Victor ; National; 1868 O. 
Niagara ; Clark’s Oo, #.3 
— Tip; Sumels.) 

f+ 


$0. 75 135 

Mortise Shutter: 

(L. & P., O. 8., Dizvie, éc.) 

insta s. a % 2 28% 
Doz. pair.... -$0.70 .65 .60 .55 
Mortise Reversible Shutter (Buf- 
jalo, éc.): 

™m 2 


$0.70 65 .60 
North's Automatic Blind Fixtures, 
No. 2, for Wood, $9.00; No, 3, for 
Brick, % 
Charles 
Parker Wire Goods Co.: 
Hale & Benjamin Automatic Blind 
Hinges 20% 
Hale’s Blind Awning Hinges, No. 
110, for wood, $9.00; No, 111, for 
brick, $9.00 20% 
Reading's Gravity 60 
Stanley's Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 
No, 1647%, #@ doz, sets, without 
screws, $0.95; with screws, $1.25, 
Wrightsville Hardware Co. 

8., Lull & Porter -T0G108:2%4 
Acme, Lull & ‘ 
Queen City Reversible 708 = ; 
Shepard's Noiseless, ‘ 60, 65, 

55 TORRES 


Nos. 
rogeineeas 
. 75%, 


1907 


5 
2.70 


Doz. pair. 


Mingars. Gravity Locking. 
3&5 


1868, Old Pat'n, 
Nos, 3 & 5 
Tip 7ee. No, 

No. 
Buffalo Gravity “ae “—"* 
3&5 70&5% 
Shepard’s Double Locking. 70K 5& 2% 2 
Champion Gravity Locking 
70& laa %, 


Locking, 


Pioneer 
Empire : 
H. Co.'s Mortise Gravity Lock-” 
ing, No. 2 60% 


Gate Hinges- 
tare’ 3 or Shepard’ ore se 


Binges with L’t a $2.00 2.70 5.00 
Hinges —.- - 1.40 2.05 3.80 
Latches on “a -70 .70 .35 


New England: 
With Latch - » « «$2.00 
Without Latch...doz. ...@$1.60 
Reversible Self-Closing: 
With Latch......doz. ...@$1.75 
Without Latch...doz. ...@$1.85 
Western: 
With Latch doz. $1.75 
Without Latch doz. $1.15 
Wrightsville Hardware Co: 
Shepard’s or Clark’s Hinges and 
Latches, Hinges only or Latches 
only, Nos, 1, 2 OF 3..6..eseee 65&5% 
Pivot Hinges 
Bommer Bros. [ivot... 
Lawson Mfg, Co, Matchless 
Spring Hinges— 
Holdback, Cast Iron.. .$6.50@$7.00 
Non-Holdback, Cast Lron$6.25@$6.75 
J._ Bardsle 
Bardsley’s Non- Checking Mor- 
tise Floor Hinges............ 40% 
Bardsley’s Patent Checking. 33% % 
Bommer Bros. : 
Bommer Ball Bearing Floor, .40% 
fommer Spring Hinges....... 40% 
. 999 Wrot, Steel Hold Back, 
8 er. $9. 
Chicago Spring Butt Co. 
Chicago Spring Hinges 3% 
Tripie End Spring Hinges. 
Chicago (Ball Bearing) Floor. .50°% 
Garden City Engine snOuse.». 380 
Keene’s Saloon D i, 
Columbian Hardware Co.: 
Acme, Wrought Steel 
Acme, Brass 
American 30%, 
Columbia, # er., “ 14, $9.00; 
9. ’ 
Columbia, Adj., No, 7, ®@ gr. $12.00 
Columbian Hinges . 60&10% 
Gem, uew 3 
Clover in ccdesvevesd # er ine 
COO, TE eR we cevccccicens 30% 
Floor Spring Hinges........ 65&10°% 
Lawson ei Co., Matchiess....30% 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 
Superior Double Acting Floor 
inges 40% 
Shelby Spring Hinge Co.: 
Buckeye All Steel 
Screen Door. 
Chief Ball 
Hinge 


Ball Bearing Door.... 
Ne. ate Sheet Steel 


Holdback 
# ar. $9. 


Extra 10% often given on most of these Hinges. 


Holdb’k, 
$9 


ogult Spring Hinge Co.: 
Superior Floor Hinges.. 
The Beover Mfg. Co 
Ideal, No. 16, ‘Detach hable, 
er. 


$9 
} . 7 gr. $9.0 
i Idea, Double Acting... .50° 
50° 


New Idea Floor 
Wrought Iron Hinzes— 


Strap and T Hinges, éc., Ue 
December 20, 1904: 
Light Strap Hinqges.. .65%) 
Heavy Strap Hinges. .70% 
Light T Hinges . 60% 
Heavy T Hinges.. a 
Petra H’y T Hinges, 66% ¥ 
Hinge Hasps.........48% 
Cor. Heavy Strap.. 70% 
Cor, Ex, Heary T. "65% 2, 9 
Screw Hook f{ 6 to 12in. 
and Strap. 415 to 20in. 
(22 to 36 in. 
Screw Hook and Eye: 
% to 1 inch 


14-inch 
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Co it 
ver ch — 
et eC os 
M ae ‘0. tall 
inch c Stall 
Hp. O14 _ ens — _ 
gale open price as — = 
pe Ft e.. - $35 1 per 2% 
i ss Se a r % 
Cle un? rel 26 39 gre Ir = 
ee ote Le }3 25 $42 oy | S ons 
Bisel laso as 48 at 346 | are Cc ,s 
Ho Brick. N¢ ns’ 3 39 38 | i ack » Solde 
Scov oe ortar No. rin Et 39 a6 x I ut re ‘ai erin — 
sa arg /3| a te a 
oe i an Bees 
D , list val — rane each Richards teel abinp ; 
“o3 Feb. Dat $1.05 K & oe a D 
" ttn ter 1:35 Rt Stel 2%; 00 
wa — 1060 ml Br ett er Steel, | ata ps Ste Deer 3 
™ m TE sams 604 + K as le way. ees 3 el, 45 ss kb Loc 
sary ik M andl 10.106 10 10 name oe Co.” ee Pm Keading aot 
ti he iat ‘nile 10@ a 0% | ues pun ae & 1082 | * ig ee L 
ae of — omen ol a ArT pi aie E. Hurd s, Latch 
ag cc “Septem tees 9 i Pla a10s | Ww r 
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Saratoga .# doz. $7.00 
White Mountain # doz, $6.00 


Picks and Mattocks— 


List, Feb. 23, 1899 Wk10G75% 
Cronk’'s Handled Garden Mattock, 
#? doz., No $2.60; No. 3, $6.40. 


Pinking lrons— 
see Jrons, Pinking. 
Pins, Escutcheon— 


Brass 50410@60 %, 

lron, list Nov, 11, ’85. .60@60é10% 
Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 

Carload lots. 

Standard, 2-6 in. none 

Letra Heavy, 2-6 in 

Fittings sodiogpieaseas? 
Pipe, Merchant — 


Consumers, Carloads. 
Stecl. Iron. 
Bik. Galv. Blk. Galo. 


oe 
p85 
435 
5165 


- “9 - 
5945 
6145 
6345 


/o 

he d 4 in. . 66 50 
He 54 
re 58 
4 to 6 in...7h 6h 6845 5845 
7 to 12in...69 54 6345 p85 

Pipe, Vitrified Sewer— 

Carload lots. 
Standard Pipe and Fittings, 3 
to 24 in., f.0.b. factory: 

First-class 8586 % 

Second-class 

NOTEL.—Market irregular. 


Pipe, Stove— 
ord 100 joints. 
Edwards’ Nested: Cc. L. 4 
in,, Standard Blue.. 
5 in., Standard Blue.... 
in,, Standard Blue.... 
5 in., Royal Blue 
5 in., Royal Blue 
7 in., Royal Blue 
Planes and Plane lrons— 
Wood Planes— 
first qual 30@ 30410 % 
Bench, second qual. . .40@s0kl07, 
Molding a ae 
Bailey's (Stanley R. & L. Co.) .35&24 
‘ ipin-Stepheus Co.: 
Bench, First Quality 
Bench, Second Quality 
Molding and Miscellaneous 
Toy and German 
Weaoa SSnnwonssneaus sUbsemneneaseseuiee ax 
Iron Planes - 2 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L, Co,)....35% 
Chapiin’s Lron_ Planes 50& 10% 
Miscellaneous Planes (Stanley R. & 
Co 3085 7 


SF 


www ws” 
“3p 
aa 


= 
o 


ses 


Bench, 


Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane frons, list 
Dec, 12, U6 
Buck 


Stanley R 
Union 
L, & I. 


Planters, Corn, ida 


So 

Bros 307 
Chapin-Stephens Co Be 
& L. Co a 

its 


Kohler’s Eclipse # doz. $8.00 
Plates— 

Feiloe . e° 

Self-Sealing "Pie * Plates 
Co.), @ doz $¢ 


Pliers and Nippers - 
Button Pliers. anes. 10, Fe 
Gas Burner, per ‘doz., 

@ $1.30; 6 in., $1.45 @ 8 $150. 

Gas Pipe. 10 =18-in. 
$2. 00 

Acme Nippers 

Cronk & Carrier Mf 

American Button.. 

Improved Button 

(‘ronk’'s 

No. 80 Linemen’s 

Stub’s Pattern 

Combination and others 
Heller's Farriers’ Nippers, Pincers 

and Tools 40. OR1085 % 
The Nettleton Mfg. Co. 

Cutting Nippers 
Pes = & W. Tinners’ 


w ye Schollhorn Co. . 
Bernard, 33%%; ‘Elm City, 33%%; 
Paragon, 50%; Lodi, 50%. 
Swedish Side, End and Diagonal Cut- 
ting Pliers 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co.: 
Pliers and Nippers, all kinds 


Plumbs and Levels— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Plumbs and Levels......... 30@30& 10 ° 
mapa s Imp. Brass Cor. .40@40&10% 
Pocket Levels 30@30&10 
Extension Sights i vebegn anal spaseai0 
Machinists’ Soe tS : 
TDisston’s Plumbs and Levels. . 
Disston’s Pocket Levels.......... 
C. E, Jennings & Co.’s Iron 
C. E. Jennings & Co.'s tren, Adjust. | 
able * : &7%% 
Stanley R. & [ 407 
Stanley’s Duplex 
Woods’ Extension 


Poachers, Egg— 
Ruffalo Steam Egg Poachers, @ doz., 
1, $6.00: No. 2, $9.00: No. S$. 
$9.00; No. 4, $12.00 50% 
Points, Glaziers’— 
Bulk and 1-Ib. papers,.... .Ub. 10¢ 
\%-1h. papers Ib ‘9 10144 
\%-Th. papers.... ..9%,@ll¢ 
Pokes, Animal— 
Ft. Madison Hawkeye 
Ft. Madison Western 
Police Goods— 


panefecturere’ Late. 
Tower's : 


“1 3p pe 


Cutting nig?” 
ty 


¥ doz. $3.25 
# doz. $4.00 


+ 5H Sy, 
diesetab ee 


|G laabeith, 


| Dixon’s 


| 1 qt. 


__THE {RON 


~ Polish—Metal, Bto— 


No. 2, 5 DB can (powder). 
each, 25; @ doz., $12.00; No, 2, 10 ib 
can tcake): each, $2.50; @ doz., $24.00. 
Prestoline Liquid, No. 1 (% pt... # 
doz., $3.00; No. 2 (1 qu.), [ 
Prestoline Paste 
George William Hoffman: 
U. S. Metal Polish Paste, 3 . 
boxes, @ doz, 50¢; # gro. $4.50; 
% tb boxes, @ doz. $1.25; 1 b 
boxes, # doz, $2.25. 

J. 8. Liquid, 8 oz. cans, @ doz., 
225. 
Barkeepers’ Friend Metal Polish, # 

doz., $1.75. 
Stove— 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 » cans. 


Black Eagle. Liquid, % pt. 


Black Jack Paste, % I cans, . $9.00 

Black Kid Paste, 5 Ib can....each, $0.65 
Ladd’s Black Beauty Liquid, ‘per 
BR FP Rr ae $6.75 

Joseph Dixon's, ® gr 

Plumbago 


tb 10¢ 
am, 
doz. 75¢ 


bireside 
Gem, @ gr. 


| Japanese 
|} Jet Black 
| eerless Iron 


Enamel, 


.Wynn’s Black Silk: 

Paste, cans, # doz., 
% Th, $1.00; 

Paste, # 5 tb can 

Liquid, cans, ¥ doz., 
% pt., $1.00; 

Steel Range ie # doz., % 
$1.00; % pt., $1.25. 


Poppers, Corn— 
1 qt. Square.doz.$0.80; gro.$8.00 
Round. .doz.$0.903 gro .$9.00 
Ty, qt. Square.doz .$1.00 ; gro. $10.00 
2 qt. Square. .doz.$1.20; gro.$12.00 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Post Hole, &c. 
Posts, Steel— 
Steel Fence Posts, =m. 5 ft., ae; 


6 ft., 46¢; 6% f-., 
Steel Hitching Pusts each §1.30 


Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato. 
Pots, Glue— 


Enameled 
Tinned 


Powder— 


In Canisters: 
Duck, 2 1D... .ccccces CGOR O56 
Fine Sporting, 1 lb... .each T5¢ 
Rifle, %-lb.........+..00Ch 16¢ 
Rifle, 1-10. ...eese000..€0ch 25¢ 
In Kegs: 
WMe-ib, BOGS. coccrcecses 
25-1b. KOG8.. 1.2455. 
King’ s Semi-Smokeless: 
2S tb bulk)... 
iis Keg (12% tb bulk) . 
uarter Keg (6% Ib bu k) 
ase 24 (1 cans - bulk 
Half case (1 Ib cans bulk) 
King s Smokeless: Shot Gun. Rifle. 
Keg eo Ib pak). “7s $15.00 
Half (12% b eal) .- 7.75 
martes” eg (6% I bulk). $3 
Case 24 () cans bulk).. 14.00 
Half case 12 (1 f c. bk).. 1.25 ; 
Robin Hood Sm'less Shot Gun. .0& 


Presses— 
Fruit and Jelly— 


Enterprise Mfg. 
Seal Presses— 
Morrill’s No, 1, #@ doz., $20.00 


Pruning Hooksand Shears 
See Shears. 
Pullers, Nail— 
Cyclops 
Miller's Falls, No. 3, @ doz., ii 


Morrill'’s No. 1, Nail Puller, ® on 
00 50% 


35.10% 
304.10% 


eeeeee 


os 0.00 
Scranton, Case Lots: 
No, 2B (large) 
No. 3B (small) 
Smith & Hemenway Co.: 
Diamond B, case lots, # doz., Large, 
$9.00; Small, $7.50. 
Giant No, 1, z., $18; No, 1% 
$16.50; No, 3, $15 334% 
Staple Utica and Davi- | 
son ; 
Parrot Tack and Stub Puller, # doz., 
T5e.: 8 gro. , $6.00 
Pulleys, Single Whee!— 


Inch mw ™% 8: 8 
A toning or Tackle, 
doz $0.30 45 60 = 1.05 
Hay Fork, Swivel or Solid Eye. 
doz., 4 in., $1.25; 5 in., $1.55 
Inch 2 a 


Hot House, doz.... 
Inch ty 
WG. st 


Pullers, 


Screw, 
Inch 
Side, 
Inch 
Stowell’s: 
Ceiling or End, Anti-Friction..60&10% 
Dumb Waiter, Anti-Friction. 60& 10° 
Electric Light 60° 
Side, Anti-Friction.. od 
Sash Pulleys— 
Common Frame; Square or 
Round End, per doz, 1% and 
2 in 16@19¢ 
Auger Mortise. no Face Plate. 
per doz... ™ and 2 in... .11@19¢ 
Acme, No. 35..1% in., 18%¢ : 2 in.. 20%¢ 
ox-All-Steel, Nos. 3 and f. PY 
ior. 5° 
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Grand Rapids All Steel Noiseless. .50% 
Ideal 70&5:' 
Niagara, 


Trov..1% in., 
Star, No. 26...1% in 
Tackie Blocks See 


Pumps— 
Cistern 10% 
Pitcher Spout......75&5@5é10% 
Wood Pumps, Tubing, éc. 45@50% 
Barnes Dbl. Acting (low list). 

Barnes Pitcher Spout 
Contractors’ Kubber meer No. 

2, B. & L. Block Co $16.00 
Daisy Spray Pump # doz, $6.50 
Flint & Walling’s, Fast Mail Hand, 

(low list) 

Fiat & \ alling’s Mail 


t) 
Flint & Walling’s Tight Top Pitcher. 
751085 % 
Measuty 


lee; 2 im., loge 
18%¢;2in,, Me¢ 
Blocks. 


Fast ‘a is 
55% 


National Specialty Mfg, Co.., 
ing, Nos. 2, $6.00; 3, $5. 
Myers’ 
Myers’ 
Myers’ 


Pumps (low list) 

Power Pumps...........- 40&10 
Spray Pumps.........++.+ 408107 
Pump Leathers— 
Plunger and Lower Valve—Per 


gro.: 
Inch... 2 2% 244 2% 
$2.20 2.50 2. 5 3.00 

Inch... $ 8% 38% 4 
‘$3 80 3.60 3.85 : 10 4.40 

Plunger Cup Leathers—Per 100: 

Inch... 2% 8 $14 4 
$2.75 3.85 5.00 6.00 


Punches— 
Saddlers’ or Drive, good 
doz. 50@75¢ 
Spring, single tube, good qual- 
it $1.75@2.00 


doz. $3.50@3.75 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Cast St’l Drive.50% 
Morrill’s Nos, 1AA, 0 
$15.00 
Hercules, 1 die, each $5.00 
Niagara Hollow Punches 
Niagara Solid Punches........... 558109 
Wm, Schollhorn Co.: 
Belt and Ticket, Bernard, 3344 ° 
« €o.33% 


Paragon, 50%; 

Tinners’ Hollow, , 8. > 

Tinners’ Solid, P., 8. W. Co... # 
doz., 44 50% 


y 
Revolving (4 tubes) 


Pict—mare Door, &c.— 
Sliding Door, Painted Iron.... 
244@2% ¢ 
Wrought Brass, | 
¢ 


Sliding Door, 
14g in., Lb., 
Allith Mfg. Co,: 
Track 50% 
Cronk's: 
Double Braced Steel Rail..# ft. 3%¢ 
Oo. N. TT. Rail ined ee 
Hinge Rail...... Saini lead ets cesecs 00g 
Griffin's: 
xxx, # 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 in., $3.00; 
1% x 3-16 in., 3.50. 
Hinged Hangrr, # 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 
in,, $3.10; 1% x 3-16 in,, $3.80. 
Lane's: 
Hinged Track, @ 100 ft., 1 in., $3.40; 
1% in,, $3.96. 
O, N. T., # 100 ft., 1 im., $3,00;1% 
in,, $3.60; 1% in., 3 
Standard, 1% in # 100 ft. $4.00 
Lawrence Bros. ; 
# 100 ft. No. 201, $4.00; No. 202, $4.00 
New York, 1 x 3-16 in,, @ 100 ft. $3.00 
McKinney's: 
Hinged Hanger Rail, ® ft., 11¢..50% 
None B # ft. 3% 
Standard 
Myers’ Stayon Track 
Richards’ Mfg. Co. : 
Common, .00; 
3-16, 50. 
Special Hinged Hanger Rail.. 
Lag Screw Rail 65 
Gauge alg ack. #8 ft., 
9¢; No, 32, 14¢; No. 33 
No, 
Nos. 00; 62, oe Bi 
$4.00; $3.25; 46, io" 
$3.25: 49, No, 3, $3.50. 
Stowe ir’ 8: 
Cast Rail 
Steel Kail, Plain 
Wrought Bracket, 1 3-16 in. Pt. 3 
Wrought Bracket, 1% x 5- 16. .# ft. oe 
Swett’s Bylo. a ft. ll¢ 
=. ihe, 1 Rail 
No, 0, i 7 S16 
Rakes— 
NOTE.—Many goods are sold 
at net prices, 
Fort Madison Red Head Lawn.. 3 
Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn....$2.70 
Jackson Lawn, 29 and 30 teeth, 


New “Cham ion Garden, 
teeth, $15, 14, $16.50; 16, 

Victor Garden, PR doz.. 
$15,00; 14, $16.50; 16, $18. 

Queen a Lawn, # ag 
$2.85 ; $3.00 

Anticlog: aon 

Malleab Renter 

Ideal Steel Garden, # Gos. 
$15.00; 14, $16.00; 16, $18.00 


Kohler’s: 
Lawn Queen, 20-tooth....# doz. 
Lawn ueen, 24-tooth....# doz. 
Paragon, 20-tooth ad 
Paragon, i 
Steel Garden. 14-tooth....9 


Malleable Garden, 14-tooth, ; 
1 


Rasps, Horse— 
Disston’s 
Heller Ryo 
Liveright Bros.’ 
New Nicholson 
See also Files. 


Razors— 
Tiana_ Bo-ras-ic 


No 44, $90.00; . 82, 
mm. 


TOR NATING 1085 
‘Gold Medal. Tos 10ers 
70& 10@75% 


Platina. 


$75 
TED: TROT. vic csceces Seccccescces ovnseed OY ° 


Silberstein: 
Carbo Magnetic, $21.00; 
65, $13.59; Griffon, No. 00, 
all other Razors, 40%. 


Safety Razors 
Kampfe Bros. : 
Star Safety, 
able, 25%; 

Silberstein 


Reels, 
Hendryx: 
M 6,Q6,A6, B 6, M 9% 
te 16, A ué B 16, 4008, 
Populo, Nickeled Populo 
tao N24 "German Bilv., bed 


Griffon, No. 
$12.00; 


25%; Star Interchange- 
Star Safety Corn, 3, ° 


Fishing— 


2904 'P., 33%? £ 2904 PN., 33% 
33%%; 02084 N., 33%%; 002904 PN" 
33%%; 802 N., 33% %. 

986 PN, 2904 N, 974 PN........05. 25 


5009 PN 
Competitor, 102 PN, 
. 202 PR.. 


202 PN, save DO% 
304 P, 304 PN, 00304 P, 00304 PN 335° 


Registers— List July 1, 1903. 


Japansed, Blectrepiates and 
roneed .. - 66 3% @66 35 &10 6 
White Porcelain Enamel... .60 , 

Solid Brass or Bronze Metal, 
h04L10% 


Revolvers— 


Single Action..........95¢@$L.U0 
Double Action, except 44 aes 
Double Action, 44 caliber.... 
Automatic 

Hammerless 


Riddles, Hardware tena 


per doz .$2.50@$2.75 
. per doz. $2.75 $3.00 
doz . $3.00@$3.25 


Rings and Ringers— 


Bull Rings— 
2 214 S$ inch. 
0.75 0.80 doz 
d 1.15 1.40 doz 
Rea’s Improved Self-Piercing, # doz., 
Copper, 2 in,, $1.25; 2% in., $1,50; 
3 in., $1.75, 
Hog Rings and Ringers— 
Hill’s Rings, gro. bovres.$4.00@4.i0 
Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron 
doz. 50@5i5¢ 
Hill’s Ringers, Malleable Iron.. 
doz. 70@7i¢ 
Blair’s Rings...per gro0.$4.75@5i.25 
Blair’s Ringers .per doz. $0.60@ .65 
Brown’s Rings. .per gro.$5.00@5.50 
Brown’s Ringers.per doz.$0.60@ .68 
Rivets and Burrs— 
Copper 3533 bs, % 
Carriage, Tinner 8, de. 
Black rn a 
Metallic Tinned 
Bifurcated and Tubular— 
Assorted in Boves. 
Bifurcated, per doz. bowes, 
board boxes, 23@25¢ ; Tin 
29@382¢. 
Tubular, per dor. bores, 50 count, 
“?@2¢ ; 100 count, 51@58¢. 


Rollers— 
Acme, Stowell’s Anti- Friction. 
Cronk’s Stay No. 65, 


Coopers’, 


paste- 
ores, 


one s Brinkerhoff 
56 


Lane's Stay 

Richards’ Stay 
Handy Adj. "and Reversible No, 53.75¢ 
O, K. Adj. and Reversible No. mee 
Lag Screw, Nos. 55 and 57 
Underwriters’, sno. 59, 60 
Favorite, No, 5 

Stowell's Barn a Stay. 

Swett’s Anti-Friction 
Screw and Spike Stay 
Hinge Adjustable Stay 


Rope— 

Manila, 7-16 in, diam. and larger: 

Pure 1b., 1214@ 13¢ 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. and larger: 

Pure , 94¢ 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam, and iarve : 

No, 2 quality 
Sisal, Hay, Hide and baie 

Ropes, Medium and (oarae: 

Mired .lb., 7% @8¢ 

Pure , 94¢ 
Sisal, Tarred, Medium Latn 

Yarn, Coarse and Untarred: 

- wtsxes oe Lb., TATM4¢ 

Pure lb., 8¢ 
Cotton Rope: 

Best, %4-in. and larger... 17@18¢ 

Medium, % ver and larger.16a I7¢ 

Common, \%-in. and iarger. . 10¢ 

In coils, 4 advance. 
Jute Rope: 

Thread, No. 1,%-in. & up, 1b., 9¢ 
Thread, No. 2,%4-in, & up, Ib. Bu u¢ 
Old none Manila Transmission 

Rope # tb 1T%é 

Wire Rope— 
Galvanized .......... .8T4E214% 
Plain 


Ropes, Hammock— 
Covert Mfg Co.: 
Jute, 35%; Sisal.... 


Rules 
Borwood 
Troru 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Roxwood 
Flexifold 
Tvory 9 
Miscellaneons ...............55@55&10% 
Stephens’ Combinat?on oscce tee 
Stationers’ . esrunwis ee 


-# doz. $1. % 


doz. 9¢ 


60@604 10%, 
S5k 10@ S54 1045 7, 
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‘Keuffel & Esser Co.: 
Kolding, Wo 
k ‘olding, Steel.... 












Lufkin’s Steel.......cccscsecceeeess 


I fkin’ @ LURE... cccccccceccccccccece 
tranley , & L. Ces 
Joxwood 
lvory 
Miscellaneous 
Zig Zag..+--. snenae 
Zig Zag, 

Upson Nut Co.: 
Boxwood obeecéesecedugnstones 
Ivory 


Sasn Balances— 
See Balance, Sash, 
Sash Locks— 
see Locks, Sash. 
Sash Weights— 
pee Weights, Sash. 

Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
sve Stujfers or Fillers, Sausage. 
Saw Frames— 

see 'raumes, Saw. 
Saw Sets— See Sets, Saw. 
Saw Tools—see /'vols, Saw. 


Saws— 

Atkins = 

Circular ...... ; ganveuat «anda 
DIO scbtaccacicoucccceucecs 50(@504 10 e 
Butcher Saws.... wie - 00 
CW a dc necedsvdcdedenadnyscecel 35 
One-Man Cross Cut............-++- 40 
Narrow Cross Cut. coeeeseeeees OO 
Hand, Rip and Panel..........30&5 
Miter Box and Compass........... 40 
Mulay, Mill and Drag pusencseedeeee 45% 


Cuapin-Stephens Co. 

Turning Saws and Frames, 30304107, 
Diamond Saw & Stamping Works: . 

Sterling Kitchen Saws..... 30&10&10%, 
Visston’s: 

(ireular, Solid and Ins’ted Tooth. eS 





Band, 2 to 18 in. wide.........««+. 0% 
druid, % RO lee cccces 60% 
CROSBCUTE .cccccscccccce 457% 
Narrow Crosscuts........- - 50% 
utuay, Mill aud Drag........---- 50% 
Framed Woodsaws......-++se+es+++- fe 
Woodsaw Blades..........sssse-+0++ 25% 
Woodsaw Rods, Tinned............ 15 
Hand Saws, Nos. 12, 99, 9, 16, dl00, 
D8, 120, 76, 77, 8....--ececseseeceses % 
Hand Saws, Nos. 7, 107, 107%, 3, 1, 
0, 00, Combination...........-++++ 
Compass, Key Hole, &c........ ‘ 


Butcher Saws and Blades 
©, E. Jennings & Co.'s: 
Back SAWS. .o..ccccccccccccccccsccoes 











LButcher S@WS......--+-seeeeeeeeseses 
Compass and Key Hole Saws. 35852 
bramed Wood S@ws......++++-+++s é 
Hand SawS......cccccccccccccess 20& 244 7 
\W ood pen BladeS......ssscceeeseees 35° 
Millers Falls: 
lsutcher Saws........ -15&107% 
star Saw Blades......... . "15&10° 
Massachusetts Saw Works: . 
Victor Kitchen Saws...... 40&10&50% 
Butcher Saws Blades.......... 35407 


Peace & Richardson’s Hand Saws...30% 
Simonds’: : 
Circular SawS.........cscccesseceees 45° 6 
Crescent Ground Cross Cut Saws. .30% 
‘me-Man Cross Cuts....... 408 10%, 
Gang Mill, Mulay and Drag Saws.45 7% 
Mand BOWS. ......cccccccseccccccsecces 
lback 
Butcher Saws . 
Hang PPO ooo esos corae 
iud Saws ay ate Bran 
Compass, Key Hole, &c. ‘Bd 
Wet I< cesevneessaieseesed W&THY 
Wheeler, Madden & Clemscn = 
(‘o.'s Cross Cut Saws.........-...- % 


Hack Saw Blades and 
Frames— 
Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades A A A..25% 
Disston’s: 
Concave Blades...........+++++ 
Keystone Blades.......... 
Hack Saw Frames ° 
Simonds File et eccscccoccesececoes 
L. BK, Jennings 
Hack Saw Frames, "Nos. 175, 180.. 
N 175, 180, sogtia% 
Hack Saws, Nos. ‘ |, com: 
—< 1&4 % 


Goodell’s Hack Saw Blades.....40&10% 
Grittin’s Hack Saw Frames. 35858107, 
Griftin’s Hack Saw _ Blades.. "35 &64c10% 
Star Hack Saws and Blades...... 15&107 
Sterling Hack Saw Blades... .30&10&57 

Sterling Hack Saw Frames. "30&10&10% 
=terling Power Hack Saw M0 


SAWS. .....ccccvcces 








each, No. 1, $25.00; No. 2, 10% 
Victor’ Hack Saw Blades..:..... 
Victor Hack Saw Frames..........- “Oe 

Scroll— 
Barnes, No, 7, $15.........+.ssccccess B% 
barnes’ Scroll Saw_Blades.........- i% 
Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroil Saw, 
without boring attachment, $18; 
with boring attachment, $20...... 2b 
lester, complete, $10.00.......... 1641072 
Rogers, complete, $3.50 and $4.00 
&10% 
Scales— 
Family, Turnbull's . 0@504 10% 
Counter: 
Hatch, Platform, % o#. to § 
Rr erry doz. $5.50 
Two Platforms, %4 oz. to 8 
Ck nehcus +h aetes doz. $16.00 


Union Platform, Plain.$1.70@1.90 
_Union Platform, Stpd.$1.85@2.15 





hatillon’s: 

BUA, | Sucdvenccsdecedesccnctcctencens B? 

Favorite Sen cugsknancdoeosteus does - 40 

Crocers’ Trip Scales...........++.+++ 50 
Chicago Scale Co.: 

The Little Detective....... 25 ths a% 

inion ow Family No. 2...........- 


Portable Platform (reduced list). OY 
Wagon or Stock (reduced list). Bass” 
The Standard Portables............ 


The Standard R. R, and ‘Ware 
Gi. cnddvcaduewnadiedstatacnniees 50&10% 
Scrapers— 
Ror, 1 Handle... . .doz. $2.0002.25 
Ror, 2 Handle..... doz . $2.59@2.60 
Shin . Light, 32.00; Hearn, $5.50 





Adjustable Box Scraper (3. 

Co.), dn akucihdedabesastadns 
Chapin-Stephens Co., Box. . .30¢ 230K 10” 

Screws—Bench and Hand 


Bench, Ivren, doz., 1 in., $2.50@ 
2.75; 1% , $3.00@3.25 ; s Th, ‘$3. 50@3.75 
Rench, iH ood. 204 2010 
Hiand, Wood... 
R. Bliss Mfg. Co. “Hand. .0&5@2 120&1 0 
Chapin-Stephens Co., Hand....... 


Coach, Lag and Hand Rail 


Lag, Cone Point, list Oct. 1, 
ES soar icc oda wae Gai 15415 % 

Coach, Gimlet Point, list 
Oct. 1, °99. 75€10% 


list ‘Jan. e 81... 
20 1075 
Jack Screws- 


Hand Rail, 


Btendard LAst.. .ccvccessces 75% 

Millers Falls... caw RaRee, 

i... Oe ectécatesoerevaisunes 

Swett Iron Works.......-........ 75480" 
Machine— 


List Jan. 1,’98: 
Flat or Round Head, Iron.... 
50@50£ 10% 
Flat or Round Head, Brass.... 
50@50410% 
Set and Cap— 


Bet (Irom)....--.- - THEM Z 
Set (Steel), net advance over 

BUG 6 oc et kev ewesrenuaraus 25% 
Sq. Hd. Cap eoeecncced TOE LVRT 
Hex. Hd. Cap........W&éMEM%, 
| ee ee See HOEY 
Fillister Hd, Cap..... -60k7! 

W ood— 
List July 23, 1908. 

Flat Head, Iron..... S745 . . 
Round Head, Iron.... .85&5@.. 
Flat Head, Brass... 825 e6 
Round Head, Brass... .80é5@.. 
Flat Head, Bronze.. .77445@.. 
Round Head, Bronze. .75€5@.. 
Drive Screwé@....... STUE5@ . « 

Scroll Saws--— 

See Saws, Scroll. 

Scythes— Per doz. 
Grass, No. 1, Plain... .$6.25@6.75 
Clipper, Bronzed Webb. $6.50@7.00 


No, 3 Clipper, Pol’d Webb. 
$6.7: 5@7.25 
No. 6 Clipper and Solid Stee, 
7.00@7.50 
Bush, Weed and Bramble, No. 2 
$6.50@7.00 
Geta: BO: Be cccsncnsis $8.25@8.75 
Bronzed Webb, No. . $8.50@9.00 


Nos. 3 and 4 Clipper, Grain. . 
$8.75@9.25 
Solid Steel, No. 6...... $9.2509.75 
Seeders, Raisin— 
IND Siwgcecncependsscdsnncec 25@30% 
Sets— Awl and Tool— 
Fray's Adj. Tool Mendis, Nos. 1, $12; 
2, s 3, $12; 4, $9; imakexaind 50% 
, Jetiniugs & Co.’ * Model tem. 
Helder ampeensnnoeesed teneennneeoens 


Millers Pails Ad, LS my fpedien, wo. 
1, $12; No. $12: No $18... .15&10% 
Garden Tool ‘Sets— 

Ft. Madison Three Plows, Hoe, Rake 





Cee Bic asin cwcesaxs * doz sets $9.00 
Sets, Nail— 
RS Sina daatalars gro. $3 50G@S.7 75 
ST Te % 
Cannon’s Diamond Point, # 1 0% 
I, cell tesiesi aide in dealt dn 0. $9.5 
Snell's Cor’gated, Cup Pt...2 ee. 
Snell's Knurled, Cup Pt....# gro. $7. 2 
Victor Knurled Cup Pt... .? gro. $7.50 
Rivet— 
ge See 75@75410% 
aw-— 
Atkin’s: 
Criterion ...... 40% 
Adjustable 
Disston’s Star, Monarch and Tri- 
UMPH ...- ses servers 30% 
I Bas entceses) si coe $15.00 


| 
Nos, 3 and 4, Cross Cut....$20.60 
5, Mill 


S  Meinsccewannssoacsenns $30.00 
hh J i Th cnbetaesehenil $15.60 { & 
ee «See $10.00 
Spec Tn” denuke siaieeded Ratan $16.25 

Giant Royal Cross Cut..... # doz. $8.00 

I a # doz. 4.50 

Taintor Positive........... # doz. $6.75 

having- 

Fox Shaving Sets, No. 90............ 

# doz., net, $24.00 

Smith & Hemenway Co.’s............ 60% 
Sharpeners, Knife — 

Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co.......... 70% 

Pike Mfg. Co.: 

Fast Cut Pocket Knife Hones, 
Tt Gi ea xipehasctuacntgucres’ $1.50 ] 
Mounted Kitchen Sand Stone 
TD GiDdnandagvccdcecegecscscces $1.50 | 
Natural Grit Carving Knife iz 
Hones, #@ doz..........---+-- $3.00 (s 
ous Cut Emery Carving | 
nife Hones, #@ doz........ $1.50 
Quick Edge Pocket Knife 
PS, WH Ge vevcceccessess: Ly J 
Skate— 

Smith & Hemenway Co., Eureka. .20% 
Shaves, Spoke— 

IN a be: $a te a doz.$1.10@ 1.25 

. rae doz .$1.75@2.25 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co.). 45% 

Razor Edge (Stanley R, & L. Co.). 
Iron, 50%: Wood....... : 55% 

Chapin-Stephens Co 30@30& 10% 

Goodell’s BO See D i ccxcnacene 15&10% 

WUCHTS BO GRE  F dccccaccescusccanasee 
Shears— 

Cast Tron... 7 8 9 in. 
Beast . $16.00 18.00 20.00 gro. 
Good ...$18.00 15.00 17.00 gro. 
Cheap .. $5.00 6.0 7.00 gro, 

Straight Trimmers, éc.: 

Best quality Jap... .70@704 10% 
Best quality, Nickel. .60@604 10% 


QA ANE Y 
TATE IO’, 


Jan 
Nickel 


Fair auality. 
Fatr quality, 





_TRON 





_AGE 


Tailors’ 


Shears 0@ 404 10%, 


Acme Cast Shears.............. 40(@40 &5 
Heinisch’s Tailor’s Shears...........l 10% 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co.: 

Sheep, 1900 list -30&10&5° 

Grass : .50&10 

Horse or Mule Stas saseéuene 50&10 

Tinners’ Snips— 
Steel Blades..... 204520 19% 
Steel Laid Blades . 40€10@50% 
Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Berlin 

50% 
ee 40°, 
Joanings & Grillin Mfg. Co.’s, 6% to. 

RSET ESdqcaedeseCutnecdnadevanees 50° 

EEG CRN vnc cdcennaudencdeesestes 40% 
. & Forged Handles....... 20% 

Pruning Shears— 
Cronk’s Hand Shears........... 3345 %, 
Cronk’s Wood Handle Shears 338%, 
Disston’s Combined Prunit ig Hoes. 

and Saw. # doz 00 , 
Disston’s Pruning H¢ - only, ? Fag ‘ 

$12.00 ii ‘ es 23% 
John T. Henry” Mfg Co.: 

Pruning Shears, all grades 40 
ce O @& W. Co 30 
Wilkinson She: ar & Cutlery Co.: 

Hedge, Wilcut Brand..........60&10 

Lawn and Border, Wilcut Brand. 

60&1 

Sheavee— Sliding Door— 
Stowell’s Anti-Friction............... 50% 
PE cnuluahdudedeiwacdusncekddasees 40% 
R. & E, list... échcawsacdduadan ee 
Wrightsville Hatfield Pattern.....87 

ding Shutter— 
CE Tv cccnadegivudtivuteddecsvad 40% 
R, & E. list -10% 

Shelis—Shelis, Empty— 
trass Shells, Empty: | 

Climax, 10 and 12 gauge . 65&10% 

Club, Rival, 65&5 First Quality 

60&5" 


Paner Shells. Empty: 
New Rapid, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge 
25&10 

Climax, 10 and 12 gauge; Acme, 10, 
12, 16 and 20 g re; Ideal, 10, 12, 
6 and 20 Leader grade, 





gauge, 





Union, League, 12 and 12 gauge; 
Rival Grade 25 
New Climax, Defiance, 10, 12, 14, 
16 and 20 gauge; Climax, Hf, 16 
ind 20 gauge ini 5 20&5 
Challenge, Monarch, 10, 12, 16 and 
20 gauge; League, Union, 4, 16 


and 20 gauge; Repeater (Grade. .20 
Expert, 10, 12, 16 and 2 gauge, 
33'4&5 
Robin Hood, Low Brass..........20&5% 
Robin Hood, High Brass........ > 








for Black Powder........25&5% 
hells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder. .40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Pow der, 


Indian, 


medium grade........... 045 % 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
high grade.......... 404 10410% 


Robin Hood: 
Smokeless Robin Hood, Low 
Brass as ovedeuen “ 50 
Smokeless Comets, High ’ Brass, 
50& 1085 
Indian, Black Dicusscenes 40&5 
Winchester: 
Smokeless Repeater epee. aialiie 40&5 5 
Smokeless Leader Grade 
Black Powder.. 


Shingles, Metal— Per a 
Edwards Mfg, Co.: 


Painted. Galy. 
14 x 20 $4.25 $6.00 
oe ER 4.50 6,25 
Se er 6.50 

Wheeling Corrugating Co. : 

Tin Painted, Galv 
Dixie, 14 x 2 in....84.25 $5.50 
Dixie, 10 x 14 in.... 4.50 6.00 
Dixie, 7 x 10 in.... 5.00 6.75 


Shoes, Horse, Mule,&c.— | 


F.0.b. Pittsburgh: 


keg . $4.10 | 


MR ciavteaaan «+-per 

Pe ic ececenese k's per keg.$3.85 | 
Burden’s. all sizes #8 keg $3.90 

Shot— 

25-1b. bag 

Er eh OO Ds viva ceauesdes $1.95 
Drop, B and larger........ 2.20 
AE b ad wee eee wR eee Oec 2.20 
CE es nelaiee eee maeene ’ 2.20 
re eee fe eee eee ee 2.40 


Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 15, 1902. 40% 
Snow Shovels— 

Long Handle..... . $2.75 @$3.00 
Wood and Mall. D. "Handle. 
$3.25@$3.50 
Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunter’s Imitation........... 
gro .$9.50@ 10.00 


PROPS: GOOGiic a 6s ch enees 
per gro. ee. 00@ 12.50 | 
—_ Metallic Bined, R. M. Co., @ gr. | 
14&16 16& 18 18&20 
$13.20 $13.50 14.40 


Sieves, Seamless Metallic 
-——Per dozen, 


[ee ih 16 8 20 
Iron Wire... .$1.05 1.05 1.10 1.20 
Tinned Wire. .$1.15 1.15 1.20 1.89 


Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10, 11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nested... .doz. $0.90@0.95 
Mesh 20, Nested... .doz. $1.00@1.05 
Mesh 24, Nested... .doz. $1.30@1.40 


Sinks. Cast lron— 


Painted, Standard list: 
12 ¢ 12 to 22 g 36 in. 60% 
20 r 40 to 24 x 50 in 50% 
24 x 60 to 24 x 120 in . 30% 
Barnes’ low list: 
Up to. and including 20 x 36 in 50° 


2 x 40 to 24 x 50 in... 45°% 
NOTE.—There is not entire uniformity 
in lists used by jobbers. 


Skeins, Wagon— 
Gee ns, o's x <a ates WATE INY 
Steel has eae HO 15% 


tii 
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Slates, School— 
Factory Shipments. 
CP Me wansnwelse 50@50€ 10%, 
Eureka, Unexrcelled Noiseless. . 
6045 tens 
Victor A, Noiseless .60¢4 tens €5 
Slaw Cutters—See Cutters. 


Snaps, Harness— 
GEE: i waces weeee . 40@ 40 10 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 

Derby, 25 Yankee - Yankee 
Roller, 30&2 
High Grade, 40%; Trojan } 
Jockey .. a : 
Oneida Community: 
Harness Snaps, 1 inch 60&5 
Swivel Snaps 6 
Swivels 9 


Snaths— 
ee aiatncgrw aes 
Snips, Tinnere—See Shears 
Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 
Good Quultiy...... Ue 100 GOES % 
Cheap ; 6060 10% 
International Sil ver. c 


> 


30&2 





1847 Rogers Bros., 40&10 Rogers 
& Hamilton...... Ok 10 
Rogers & Bro., William Rogers 
Eagle Brand............ eee ee WEIN 
Anchor, Rogers Brand.......... 60 
Wm. Rogers & Son . -60&10 
Miscellaneous— 


German Silver. 
Cattaraugus Cutlery Co. : 
Seneca_Silver......... 

sinned Iron— 


COG60E5 % 


Teas e- .per gro, 45@50¢ 
Tables... pe r gro. $0.50@$1.00 
Springs— Door— 
Bardsley’s Spring and Check....... 410% 
Chicago (Coil)...... UK LU, 
Gem (Coil)........ ones 
Pullman (Coil)........... alee aa 
Reliance (Coil)........... ene ee 4010 
Meee (Cee cccescccceccess ‘ eae 
Torrey’s Rod, 39 in........ @ doz. $1.10 
Carriage, Wagon, &c.— 
1% in. and Wider: Per lb 
Me anes 404446.66%5 -4@4\4¢ 
BO BGM cccccvdnes 4a4s4¢ 
a ideas ae aoa Pease 
Painted Seat Springs: 
7% ODO Wee ccciwous per pr. 42¢ 
4m oS ov %. . per pr. 70¢ 


Sprinklers, Lawn— 
Enterprise .. 
Phil adelphia No. 1, @ 

2, $15; No. 3, $20 
Pieuger & Henger Mfg. 





Cactus, 65&5% ; Japanese, 70&5°, ; 
Nationals, 605%. 
Squares— 


Nickel plated. .| List Jan. 5, i900. 
Steel and Iron. r53@—% 
Rosewood Hdl, Try Square ‘and 
EE ks ig ea 604 104 10G 70% 
Iron Hdl, Try Squares and T- 
MONEE. déneeae 404 10@ 404 104 10% 
Disston’s Try Squares and Bevels, 
Rosewood Handle, 60&10 Iron 
dt Di Jasntunenazeensnens 15% 
ae ee and Miter, No. | 


t; Na 


Squeezers, Lemon 
Wood, Common, gro., No. 0 
$5. 25@85. 50; No. 1, $6. 25@ $6.50. 
Wood, Porcelain Lined: 
Cheap 00 
ob ee Sen $1.25 
25 
75 


a 


Tinned Iron....... doz. . al. 
Iron, Porcelain Lined. 
Staples— 
Barbed Blind.......... lb. 6@614¢ 
Electricians’, Association list. 
804104104 10 z 


Fence Staples, Plain, $2.25; Gal- 
vanized Git a ae arial ieee wean diia $2.5! 


per 1b. ry ‘eine 


Steels, Butchers’— 
Dick's 


. doz. $1. 





Deane Wingy Sans csc eos BS 
B, TEGO Boo. ooccccc cece 40% 
Steelyards — | - 30@ 304 10%, 
‘. Stocks and Dies— 
lackamiths’ ........ - 50@50£ 10% 
Curtis Rev’ble Ratchet Die Sock. 25% 
Derby Screw Plates..... 259 
Grees eb etidehcaidsvédtdasee. 195% 
uightning Screw Plate.............: 7 
Little Glane peentcanns = eaeaes Be 
Reece’s New Screw Plates......| || (25% 
Stoners, Cherry— 
Enterprise ........... . Ban 
Stones—Oil, &c se 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. C o., 1904 list: 
Gem Oil, Double Grit ange 
Gem Axe, Single or Double Grit.65 
Gem Slips. . : coecces gcose 
Gem, ae ‘Hones. pienncis 50%, 
Pike Co., 1904 list: “PD } 


yA St. No. 1, 3 to 5% ir.$2.80 
Arkansas St. No, 1, 5% to 8 in. $3.50 
Arkansas Slips No. l........ $4.00 
Lily White Washita, 4 to 8 in.60¢ } 
Rosy Red Washita, 4 to 8 in..60¢ |x 
Washita St., Extra, 4 to 8 in.50¢ }# 
Washita St., No. 1, 4 to 8 in.40¢ | 
! 


Washita St., No. 2, 4 to 8 in.30¢ 
Lily White Slips............... 9¢ 
Rosy Red Slips................. 90¢ 
Washita Slips, Extra......... 80¢ 
Washita Slips, No, 1.......... 70¢ 
Washita Slips, No. 2............ 40¢ 


* India G! Stones (entire list)....33'% 
Quickeut Emery and Corundum Oil 
Stone, Double Grit... IY 
Quickcut Emery and Corundum axe 
Stone. Double Grit.............331%4% 


Qnickcut Emery Rubbing Bricks.27%4 
Hindostan No. 1, R’g’lar.8@ hh 8¢ : 


Hindostan No. 1. Small. DB 10 

Axe Stones (all kinds) ea | 
Turkey Oil Stones, Erira. 5 to , 3 
Dh Waidddadeenedastecs; Mans | we 
meer Creek Stones 4 to § in. ™4 | 2 
meer — —. i o-. MA 

Sand Stone. ae ted 
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Scythe Stones— 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co.: f 
Gem, # gro., 10 in., $8.00; 12 in., 


$10,890. 

Norton Alundum Scythe 
Less than 10 gross lots... 
Lots of 10 gross or more,. 

Pine Mig. Co., 1901 oy 
Black Diamond 8. > 
Lamoille 8. 8 
White Mountain &. 8. ee ero, $9. 
Green Mountain 8. 8..# er 
Extra Indian Pond 8.8.2 on 7. 
No. 1 Indian Pond 8.8.# gro. 
No. 2 Indian Pond 8.8. Piro, 4. 
Leader Red End 8. 8. 

.-@ gro. gio. 


s uick Cut Emery.. 

ure Corundum @ gro. $1 
Crescent 

Emery Scythe Rifles, 2 Coat, 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 3 Coat, 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 4 Coat, 
Balance of 1904 list ate 
Stoppers, Bottle— 

Victor Bottle Stoppers 
Stops— Bench— 

Millers Falls 

Morrill’s, # doz., 

Morrill’s, No. 2, 


Stones: 
# gro. $6.00 
-®@ gro, $4.50 


12.00 } 
11.00 


Ba 
Biussscsesss! 


| 
| xe 
& 
| 
| 


J 


oO 
Chapin-Stephens Co.........++ 
Plan 


Chapin-Stephens Co 


Straps— Box- 7 
Cary’s Universal, case lots....20&10&10% 


Stretchers, Ca rpet— 


Yast Iron, Steel Points, dos. 
— , 60@604 10% 


. doz. ee 
Bullara, #8 doz 
. Excelsior Stretcher and Tack iam 
mer Combined. @ doz. $6.00 20% 
Woven Fence— 
Franklin ea, $3.75 
Strops, Razor— 
Star Diagonal > 
Stuffers, Sausage— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co GRIT % 
a Specialty Co., 
907 


Sweepers, Carpet— 
ational Sweeper Co. : 
SS. XV, Roller 
Plated 
Hepplewhite, 
ver Plate 
Sheraton, Roller Bearing, N’kel. $60. 00 
Ye Mission, Roller Bearing, Oxi- 
dized Coppered ; 
Transparent, Pe Roller Bearing, Plate 
Glass top, Nickeled .00 
National Queen, Roller 
Fancy Veneers : 
Loyal, Roller Bearing, 
Nickeled 
Triple . _— Roller 
Nickeled . 
Marion, Roller Bearing, N’kel. $24.00 
Marion Queen, Roller Bearing, 
Nickeled $24. 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, 
Monarch, — Bearing, J) 
Pe tual, egular B'r’gs, 
Sorsetesl. Regular B'r’gs, 1 ‘$i. 00 
Monarch Extra (17 in, case) oe 00 
Bearing, Nickeled 
Monarch Extra (17 in. case), 
Bearing, Japanned 
Auditorium (26 in. 
Bearing, 
Mammoth "(30 in, 
Bearing, Nickeled 
NOTE.—Rebates: 50c per dozen on 
three-dozen. lots; $1 per oem on five- 
dozen lots; $2 per dozen on ten-dozen lots; 
$2.50 per dozen on twenty-five-dozen lots. 


Bucks Japanned 
Model - Sanitaire. 


Model A, Sterling 
Model B. Sterling, 


Model B, 


Model C, 
Model D, 


Bearing, Gold 
$120. 


Bearing, 
$27 

Veneers, 
25. 


Bearing, 
.00 


: e 
Sterling, Japanne 
. #8 doz. 


Sterling.. 
Sterling 


Finishing Nails, 


List, May 1, 1905. 
American Carpet Tacks. 
American Cut Tacks ; 
Swedes Cut Tacks..,.... 90430 % 
Swedes’ Upholsterers’... - 904400 
Gimp Tacks 
Pree eee 904402, 
Trimmers’ Tacks......... 90430 % 
Looking Glass Tacks........ 65% 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tacks, 

90440 % 
Hungarian Nails......... 80k 20% 
Fintehing Neotle.....csccses 70% 
Trunk and Clout Nails 

NOTE. — The_ above prices are for 
Standard Weights. An extra 5% is given 
on Medium Weights, and an extra 10&5% 
és given on light weights. 

Miscellaneous— 
Double Pointed Tacks 
9&4 or 5 tens 

See also Nails, Wire. 

Tanks, Oil— Each. 
Emerald, R, M, Co 
Emerald, R. M. Co 

ueen City, a 
— City, R. M. Co 60-gal. $4.50 

Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ Skin ..59@— 
Patent Leather 25@ 3045 
POOL sabe 5% ne as 08a $3 1-845 
Chesterman’s ......... .25@2545 
Keuffel & Esser Ce.: 

Favorite, Ass Skin 40&10@50 %, 

Favorite, Duck and Leather 


Metallic and Steel, 
eee*.: Pocket, 

Lufkin’ 

Asses” 


- 90430 % 


Metallic 30@30&5 %, 
Patent Bend, Leather.. - -25&5@25&10 7 
40@40&5 7, 
Steel 33%@35% 
Wiebusch & Hilger: 
Chesterman's Metallic, No. 
etc. 
Chesterman’s 
ete, 
Teeth, Harrow— 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 
headed, %-inch and larger... 
per 100 lbs .$2.75@$3.00 
Thermometers— 
Tin Case 804 10804 1045 % 
Ties, Bale—Stee! Wire— 
Single Loop 80424 % 
Monitor, Cross Head ,€c.60&10@65 % 
Brick T 
Niagara Brick ‘Ties 
Tinners' Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, éc. 
Tinware— 
Stamped, dapanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 
Tire Benders, Upsetters,&c. 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 
Tools—Coopers’— 
L, & I. ; 


Myers’ Ha 
Stowell’s ay Carriers, 50% ; 
Forks, 50%; Fork Pulleys, 50%. 
Miniature— 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s, 


Saw— 
Cross Cut Saw Tools.. « 35&5 7% 
limproved 
a " 
L. & I. J. White..... » eeesebeoe covceelae 
Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom, 
Traps—F ly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz. 
$1. 15@$81. zd; gro. .$11.50@12.00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon, 
doz. $1.25@1.40; gro. $13.00@13.50 
Game— 
Imitation Oneida 
Newhouse 
Hawley & 
Victor 
Oneida Community Jump 
Mouse and Rat-- 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes 
814@9¢ 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire. 
doz. 85G@90¢ 
Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 
(Genuine) : 
me, 1, Rat. ® doz., $13.25; case of 


50 doz. 
No. 3, Rat, #® doz., $6.50; case of 
. Rat, # doz. $5.25; ane 
t, Oz. c 
$4.70 doz. 
No. 4, Mouse, # doz. $3.85; cag 150 


No. 5, Mouse, # doz. $3.00; case of is 


Trimmers, Spoke—*™ 9 
Wood's E 
Trowels— 
Disston Brick and Pointing 
Disston Plastering 
Disston ** Standard Brand 
den Tr 
Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels, ® gro., 
5 in., $4.80; 6 in., $6.00. 
Never-Break ‘Steel Garden Trowels.. 


Atkins’ 
Sunvuds’ 
Simonds’ 


A Heel é 


02. 


Rose Brick and Plasterin 25&5 % 
Woodrough & McParlin, Plastering.25% 
Trucks, Warehouse,&c.— 

B. & L. Block Co.: 
New York Pattern 
Western —* 

Handy Trucks.. 
Grocery 

Daisy Stove Trucks, 
tern 

McKinney Truche. 

Model Stove Trucks 


iupeseed ‘Pat- 
# doz. $18.50 
10.00 
# doz. $18.50 


M’f’gr’s list, me per ym. 
No. 1 2 


Galvanized. ‘805 $76 $84 $96 rimaty 
Galvanized in - Tubs (R, M, >); 


2 3 10 
Per doz., net $5.70 630 7°20 6.60 1-20 819 
Twine, Miscellaneous— 
Flar Twine: 
No. 9, % and \%-lb, 
No. 12, %& and \&-lb. 
No. 18, %4 and %-Ib. a 
No. 24, % and 14-lb. Balls.17@19¢ 
No, 36, 4% and %-lb. Balls.16@18¢ 
Chalk Line, Cottun Mlb. 
Balls l 
Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 th. 
to doz 11@19¢ 
Cotton Wrapping, 5 Ballg to (b., 
according to quality. . .15\44@23¢ 
American 2-Ply Hemp, \% and 
Y-lb. UY@150¢ 
American 8-Ply Hemp. 1-lb. 
Ree: ists ia cs acca 154%4@ 16\4¢ 
India @-Ply Hemp. 4 and \&-Ih. 
Bails (Spring T wine) .10%4@11%¢ 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Balis 
1G 11% 
India 8-Ply Hemp, 1%4-lb. Balis. 


W@i1¢ 
2, 8. § and 5-Ply Jute. 10-ih. 
Balls 12144@1314¢ 
Mason Line, Linen, \%-lb. Bls.47¢ 
No. 264 Mattress. 4 and lb. 
Balis, according to quality, 
30@6N¢ 


-B 9¢; A 10¢ 


Balls.23@25¢ 
Balls.21@22¢ 
Balls, 18@20¢ 


Wool, 3 to 6 ply.. 


ises — 
Solid Bor 


Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co.: 
Simpson's Adjustable... 
Standard 
Amateur 
Columbian 
Emmert Universal: 
e’gttare peakers’ $15.00; No. 
Makers’ No. 
6A, $10.00; No., 


Acting, Adjustable 
Jaw, 25@25&10%; Solid Jaw. 


; ; 35@35&10% 
Tiger Machinists’........ 40% 
Fisher & Norris Double Screw, 
each, w% 2, $10.50; 3, $16.00; 
$20.50; 5, $27.00. 
Hollands’ , 
Machinists’ 


No. 1, 


Machinist and Tool 
4A, $12.50; No. 
10A, $22.50. 
Presto Quick 


Adjustable Jaw 

Monarch, 50%; Solid Jaw 
Massey Vise Go.: 

Clincher 

Perfect, 
Merrill's é 
Millers Falls Oval Slide Pattern. 608107 


Parker's: 
Victor, 20@25%; Regulars 20@25 % 
4010457, 


Vulcau’s 
Combination Pipe 55.60 7, 
20@25 7 4 


Prentiss — 
3 - 334% 
Stephens’ 


Saw Filers— 
and Guide, 
doz., forlto, ; Clamps 
Perfection Saw Clamps, e 
Reading 
W ent worth s Rubber Jaw, Nos. 


Wood Workers— 


Massey Vise Co. 

Lightning Grip, 15% 5 Perfect 
Wyman & ee 8 fuick Action, 

in., $6.00; 9 in., $7. in., $8.00 

Mbosaitemaane-. 

Holland’s Combination Pipe. .60@60&5 ’ 
Massey’s Quick Action Pipe 40% 
Parker’s Combination Pipe: 

87 Series, 60% ; 187 Series, 605%; No, 

870, 40%. 


leases per M. 


, 11 and rem $1. 70@1. 75 
Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20... .$3.00@3.25 


Ware, Hollew— 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 


Stove Holww Ware: 
SOE: co 8 ess bea eins 45€10% 
Ground i045 7, 
Plain or Unground 60% 
Country Hollow Ware, pcr 100 
lbs. $3.00 
White ‘Enameled Ware: 
Maslin Kettles 
Covered Wares: 
Tinned and Turned 
Enameled 
See also Pots, Glue. 


Enameled— 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware 
Iron Clad W 
Lava, Enameled 
Never Break Enameled 


Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized Tea Kettles: 


ee 7 8 9 
Each .....45¢ 50¢ 55¢ 65¢ 


Steel Hollow Ware— 
Avery pies and Griddles. .65@65&5% 
Avery ettles 60% 
Porcelained 50&5@ sao? 
Never Break Spiders and Griddle 5 


Never Break Kettles 


fe 
Solid Steel picere and Griddles. 5&5° 
Solid Steel Kettles....... ..cccscesss 60% 


Warmers, Foot— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Soapstone... 


Washboards— 

Solid Zinc: 8d 
Crescent, family size, bent frame. $3; 70 
Red Star, family size, stationary 

protector $3. 

Double Zine Surface: 
Saginaw Globe, family size, antes 

ary protector 
Cable Cross, 
ary protector. 

Single Zinc Surface: 
Naiad, family size, 

perforated 
Single Saginaw Globe 

Brass Surface: 

Brass King, Single Surface, open 
_ bac $3.65 


65410% 
354€10% 


-40@40&10% 


family size, 


open back, 
90 


eo 

Glass { Surface: 

Glass King, Single Surface, open 
back $3.65 


Enamel King, ‘Single Surface, venti- 
lated back $3. 
Washers—Leather,Axle— 
Solid Sod 10qashe 104 10% 
Coil: 1% Inch. 
10é¢ =611¢ = = 184 if per bor 

fron or Steel— 
Size bolt.... 5-16 % MW*h% %&% 
Washers.. . .$5.99 5.00 3.70 3.50 3.30 
The abore prices are based on 
$5.50 off list. 


February 28, 1907 


In lots less than one keg add 
lo¢ - lb.; 5-lb. bores add \4¢ 


Cast Washers— 
Over \% inch, barrel lots 
per lb. 1%@2¢ 
Weather Strip— 


Flexible Felt— 


Lined, per 100 ft., $2; $3; $4 
Moore's Unlined, per 100 ft, 


Oil Finish.... 1b. 2.70@2.80¢ 


Weights—Hitching— 
Covert Mfg, Co. 
Sash— 
Per ton, f.0.b. factory: 
Rostern District $30.00 
Southern Territory.$23.00@$24.00 
Western and Central 
BOOED va ccend $22.00@$28.00 
Wheels, Well— 
8-in., $1.55; 10-in., 
$2.50; 1h-in., $4.00. 
Wire and Wire Goods— 
Bright and Annealed: 


$2.00; 12-in., 


Coppered: 
3 See 
10 to 14 
Me Oe mews ce 


- 545 % 


. Yh 10462147 
ThE 1045 7, 


+ 5d 106814 % 
TILT! hy 

24¢ P base 
base 


Spooled Wire— 
Annealed and Tinned, 
WE 10@ 154.10 %, 
Brass and Copper. .60410@65é 10%, 
Retailers’ Assortments, per boa, 
‘ $2.25@$2.50 
Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. 
Wire Picture Cord. see Cord. 
Bright Wire Goods— 
Steel Wire Goods 
Brass Wire Goods 
Brass Cup and Shoulder Hooks, 
80415 % 


Wire Cloth and Netting— 
Guivanized Wire Netting 
80€214@80E7% 

Painted Screen Cloth, 100 ft., $1 30 

Stendard Galv. Hardware Grade: 
Nos, 2, 2% & 3 Mesh, sq. ft.3%¢ 
Nos. 5 and 5 Mesh, sq. ft. .s%o¢ 
No. 6 Mesh, sq . ft. 8%¢ 
No. & Mesh, on ft 


Wire, Barb—See Trade Report 


Wrenches— 
Agricultural .... - HF @75410 
Alligator or Crocodile. . 704 10@75 
Baater Pattern 8 Wrenches. . 
masqv0ei0y 


Aligatae Pattern, 70%; Bull tin. Ha 
Sem’ & Call 
justable Ss. 40%; Adjustable 8 Pi 
40% ; Briggs Pattern, 40%; Com i- 
nation Bright, 40%. 
Steel Handle Nut. 50% 
Combination Black 
Merrick ,Pattern.. 


% 
Coes’ Genuine Knife Hdl. .40&10&5&5% 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hal: 1408108585 ° 
Coes’ Genuine Key Model. .40&10&5&5°, 
Coes’, Genuine Hammer Handle 
ie , 40&10&5&5% 
Coes’ ‘‘ Mechanics’ ’’, «406108 10445465 
Donohue’s Engineer 40&10 
Eagle 
Elgin Wrenches, # doz 
Elgin Rethreadin Attachment, only 
with one die, doz 25 
Elgin Extra Dies, # doz . 
Elgin Extra Jaws. #8 doz 


Elgin Monkey Wrench Pi Jaws, 
doz Pe BIO 


& 6. Machinist: 
“aa ots 
Less than case lots 
& B. Railroad Special: 
Case lots 
Less than case lots.. 
atid Handles, P., 8 
Stillson 


Fruit Jar— 
Triumph Fruit Jar Wrench, 5 gross 
lots, # gross, $7.50: ® doz $0.80 
Wrought Goods— 
Stables. Hooks, &c., list March 
My WRN tes cecuet ‘STUG8Iok 10% 
Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bows— 
rn Madison’s Farmers’ & Freight- 
list net 


per 100 1b., $8.50@$8.75 


For the Table of ‘“ Current Metal Prices” see the First Issue of Every Month. 
‘ 








